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EXACTNESS we , 


In Little Duties 


¥ 


Isa Wondertal Source 
Of Cheerfulness 


Be exact in little duties 


Be exact when you order 
flour say vie ls 
“Send me a sack 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” 


Its presence in the home 
will prove a wonderful 
source of cheerfulness 


Over 40 million pack- 
ages helped to make 
hhomes more cheerful and 


en brighter last year 


WASHBURN — CROSBY CO’S 


Go MEDAL FLOUR 





Scrtony — Why Not Now ? 
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TIFFANY & CO. 





SILVERWARE MADE IN TIFFANY & 
C0.S OWN SHOPS IS SOLD ONLY BY 
THEMSELVES 


TIFFANY & Cos BLUE Book GIVES 
FULL INFORMATION 


| Fret AVENUE & 3/7 STREET 
New York 
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The strange case of Marie Lafarge. Was she a martyr or a 
murderess? Was this young and beautiful woman the victim ef 
an infernal plot? Or was she a depraved and heartless poisoner ? 
Illustrations by William Berger ee ge es a ee ee ae ee og 


Judson Harmon: Progressive Candidate . . 


One of the remarkable features of the presidential situation is the 
appearance of Judson Harmon as a Progressive candidate. Cartoon 
by James Montgomery Flagg » ee ae 
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ex pression devices of 


The Tel-Electric 


Piano Player 


you realize the pleasure of personally producing music. You re- 
alize it more fully than any other kind of a player-piano because 
7 hands alone are employed. 

You do not have to pump the TEL-ELECTRIC, and therefore you 
can concentrate your attention on the regulation of its tempo, expression, 
pedals and touch. A mere touch of the finger and a tum of the wrist: give 
you complete control over this wonderful player. 

You have at your command the whole range of musical composition. 





You can play with the technique of a master musician the symphonies of 
Beethoven and the etudes of Chopin or the selections from the latest operettas, 
THE TEL-ELECTRIC is the most artistic and responsive of all 
player-pianos. Its touch is all but human. Its control may be learned in a 
few moments. 
Exclusive Tel-Electric Features 


Tt can be attached to any grand or upright The proper expression is cut into the rolls 
piano. The expression devices act instan- and even without your assistance it will play 
taneously with the touch of your fingers. any music exactly as the composer indicates. 

Its music rolls are made of metal and are It does not in any way obstruct the key 


board of your piano which is always free for 


indestructible. 
hand playing. 


It requires no pumping. 


Price attached to your piano $350 
Send to us for Illustrated Catalog 


- - > P . 
sy pad, The Tel-Electric Company al 

ene ney 299 Fifth Avenue Tel-Electric Building 2 
chicago } 
Bosion~ 
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"Business is business," and this is about as far as 
many get in the analysis of the thing employing 
personal time and ability in the interest of susten- 
ance and the variable comforts of life. 


But "Business" in reality is a product of human ef- 
fort and is no greater nor more important than the 
personality behind it will allow it to be. 


"Business" is the symptom of a purpose to accom- 
plish something that makes for gain and it exposes 
the nature of the resourcefulness of those who 
brought it into being. 


A "Business" which merely exists cannot long en- 
dure —it doesn’t get anywhere. As a pendulum 
it may swing back and forth for a while but it soon 
dies out. 


"Business" must be alive to grow and must be fed with 
the food upon which it has been taught and accus- 
tomed to thrive. If its rations are withdrawn it marks 
time and time wasted is of equal value with time spent. 


WHAT IS BUSINESS? 





"Business" isn’t something one can make up into a 


ball and send it rolling alone down an interminable 
hill, because it is a creation of man himself and 
cannot be separate from him. 


"Business" never travels alone as a distinct entity, 


since it is just a force or a special kind of man-de- 
vised activity to bring about some kind of profit. 


A live "Business" speaks for itself, but its voice 
cannot be muffled and still be heard. These con- 
ditions oppose each other and vitality is sapped 
during the contest. 


If you have made your "Business" speak for itself; 
if you have given it personality, let it have vent that 
it may continue to spread in order to win for itself 
increase and continued popularity. 


And to cause a "Business" to spread it must be in 
contact with the public which is possible only 
through its mouthpiece—Advertising. 


Rta tere, 


Manager Advertising Department. 
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Agents Automobiles and Accessories—Con Boats, Motors, Etc. 
Classified ~ . « « « « « $2} Republic Rubber Co. t1 : . . 
4 Se ee i Baldridge Gear Co. ; 73 
Architects eee & aes Sees Oe. ‘9. Brooks Mfg. Co. / 92 
Barber, Geo. F. 78 | Phoeeee ‘Shatar Car Clo. “E.R. 118  Caille Perfection Motor Co, - 2 we 
Stillwell & Co.,E.W. . . 77) U.S. Tire Co. 105 | Detroit Boat Co. ys 50-86 
: ; Wilcox Motor Car Co., H. E. 103 Detroit Engine Works 76 
Automobiles and Accessories . Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 77 
American Electric Co. ; .90m Banking and Financial Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 77 
Anderson Electric Car Co. : . 90k Mullins Co., W. H. 73 
Classified : 33 | Bankers Trust Co. 113 | Palmer Bros. . f ona : 77 
Columbus Buggy Co. | | . 106 | Carlisle & Co. 78 
Diamond Rubber Co. ; . 108 | Classified 83 Building and Construction 
Fiat . .  . 90a | Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 74d 
Franklin Auto Co. . , . 117 | Rollins & Sons, H. 94) Adams & Elting - 92 
Goodrich Co., B. F. : 102 c Barber, Geo. F. 7 78 
goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. | 32-33 Bathroom Fixtures Berry Bros., Ltd. a aa . 100 
aynes Auto. Co. . : 104 icici Cabot’s Shingle Stains . 87 
King Motor Car Co. ' | “90b-90c . Mott Tron Works, ‘ L. C 111 | Garter White Lead Co. | . 75 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co.. | . . 88 | Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 115 Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co. 77 
Metal Shelter Co. ae” sig cee Bicycles Genasco Roofing : 116 
Michigan Buggy Co. a. 101 ~ Higgin Mfg. Co. aS 
Olds Motor Works ; ; . 107 | Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 49 | Johns-Manville Co., H. W. " ‘ 8 
Owen Co., R. M.—‘*Reo” . | 30-31) Mead Cycle Co 73 | Mershon & Morley... . . 94 
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Building and Construction—Con. 


National Fireproofing Co. 114 
New Jersey Zinc Co. P 58 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Assn. 91 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. . 73 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 70 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 96 
Tarvia 65 
Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 85 
Lay ag oncrete Steel Co. 92 
Yale Towne Mfg. Co. 110 


Cameras, Etc. 

Ansco Co. 

Classified 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Goerz, C. P., American Optical Co. 
Nepera Division 

Rochester Optical Co. 





Educational 

\mer. Academy of Dramatic Arts 20 
American School of Corres. 21-22 
Bissell College of Photo-E ngraving 19 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools 19-—20-—2 1-22 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 14 
Chicago Correspondence Schools 901 
Chicago Tribune 21 
Classified 83 
Columbia Corres. College 22 
Cortina Academy of Languages 22 
Dixon Memory School 22 
Illinois College of Photography 19 
International Corres. Schools 12 
Language-Phone Method 14 
La Salle Extension University 22 
Lewis, Geo. A. 901 
Litholia Mu. Color Co. 22 
National Press Assn. 22 
National Salesmen’s Training Assn. 74d 
Page-Davis School 21 
Ransom, C. W. 22 
School of Applied Art 22 
Sprague Corres. School of Law 22 
Standard Corres. School of Law 22 
Thompson Baldasseroni School of 

Travel for Girls 21 
Universal Business Inst. 22 
Univeristy of Chicago 19-21 

Firearms 
Daisy Firearms Co. . 74d 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle ‘Wks. 49 
U.S. Cartridge Co. ‘ 54 
Food Products 

Apenta Water 78 
Armour & Co. 2 
Campbell's Soup 27 
Cream of Wheat Co. 122 
Cresco Co. ‘ 87 
Fox River Butter Co. 36 
Genesee Pure Food Co. (Jell-O) 43 
Gold Medal Flour 2d cover 
Grape Nuts ith cover 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 78 
Huyler’s 900 
Jell-O . 13 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 55 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes :3«l « over 
Mellin’s Food Co. ; 59 
National Biscuit Co. 61 

‘Nabisco”’ National Biscuit Co . 61 
Post Toasties 35 
Postum Cereal : « a 
Snider Preserve Co., 'T. A. 84 
Welch's Grape Juice 12 
Whitman & Son, Stephen F. . 81 

Footwear 
Engel-Cone Shoe Co. ‘ ; ~ we 
For the Home 

\labastine Co. : 57 
Berry Bros., Ltd. 100 
Bissell C arpet Sweeper Co. S87 
Regs & Co., A. 8. 79 

‘arter White Lead Co. 75 
Glidde n Varnish Co. 67 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Heisey & Co. { 
Higgin Mfg. Co. 5s 
Keystone Varnish Co. 77 
Liquid Veneer 59 
Ostermoor & Cx 52 
Piedmont Red c Yedar Chest Co. | 77 





For the Home—Con. | 


Pratt & Lambert - « 











Simplex Electric He ating C o. 75 | 
Western Electric Co. 109 | 
Witt Cornice Co. 900 
Furniture 
Brooks Mfg. Co. C- ‘ 74 | 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. . 90m | 
Gordon Mfg. Co. > wa 
Gunn Furniture Co. 74 
Hastings-Table Co. . ._. 79 
Lundstrom Mfg. Co., C. J. 90m 
Safe-Cabinet Co. > + « « pe 
The Macy Co. - ie & . aay 
Worthington Co. Ss a & wee 


Heating and Lighting Systems | 


American Radiator Co. 
Best Light Co. 
Glenwood Ranges 
Peck-Williamson Co. > oe 
Vulean Electric He ating Co. : . 86 
Welsbach Co. z . 





Household Supplies 


Electro-Silicon . P : 5, , 57 
Old Dutch Cleanser . gE 57 
Incubators and Poultry 
Classified ‘ , ; . 83 
Insurance 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 90f 
Travelers Insurance Co. 90e 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Frederics ; ~ oe 
Krementz & Co. , : 90i 
Tiffany & Co. : ; 5 1 


Miscellaneous 


Achfeldt, » 

Amer. = Book Co. ‘ 
Amer. Te ~~ y & Te leer aph ¢ Co. 
Automatic Jack Co. ‘ 
Balsam Pine Pillows 

Barnes, W. F. & John 





Bauer & Black ; 66 | 
Booth’s Hyomei Co. 69 
Brooks, C. E. 80 | 
« ‘hesbrough Mfg. ‘Co. 68 | 
Chicago Ferrotype Co. 94 | 
Classified ‘ - ee 4 83 | 
Cocroft, Susanna, i s» « = “ma 
General Electric Co. se « « Bi 
Keeley Institute . 901 | 
Lubin Mfg. Co. ~~ a oe 66 | 
Mahler, D. J. ee i & oe wo Ge 
Munter, Prof. Chas. 74d 
Olmsted, Allen 8S. es 66 | 
Polk-Miller Drug Co. ~ » ~~ 
Publicity Bureau * «¢ « & a 
Redfield Co., Scott F. 76 
Soutaern Stamp & Stationery Co. 76 
Tyrell, Chas. M.D. ; 90m 
Vapo-C vane ne Co. . + «w «ae 
Way, Geo. P. ‘ : . : . 78 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. . . . . 72 
Musical Instruments, Etc. 
Emerson Piano Co. . ‘ 71 
Farrand Organ Co. : . - 
Haddorff Piano Co. . 89 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co. ‘ ; 74 
Tel-Electric Co. . ‘ ‘ ; 1 
The Farrand Co. 88 
Victor Talking Machine 28-29 
Wilcox & White Co "120-121 
Office Equipment 
Amer. Sales Book Co. ‘ 93 
Amer. Tele ‘phone & Te legr aph Co. 39 
American Writing Machine Co. 81 
Bainbridge & Co., H. : 86 
Bennett Typew rite r Co. 90m 
Classified ‘ ‘ 83 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. ; 80 
Remington Typewriter Co. 90d 
Royal Typewriter Co. : : 165 
Smith & Bros. T ype writer Co. 90m | 
Spencerian Pen Co. ; . 76) 
Typewriter E — ay & See 
Webster Co., F. arn 38 | 


the World 


Optical Goods 


Shur-On .... . . 89 


Patent Attorneys 


Classified x &. 4 . 83 
Publishers 
American Encyclopedia - 10 
Bible Educational Society 23 
Book Supply Co. ‘ 12 
Chicago Tribune ; . 21 
Classified 83 
Cosmopolitan Mi agazine 90h 
Dodd, Mead & ¢ ; 16 
Encyclopedia Britannica 17-18 
Gilbert Publishing Co. 23 
Grolier Co. _. 9 
Ladies’ World ‘ 74e 
Ogilvie Pub. Co., J. 8. 14 
Puritan Pub. Co. 29 
Stokes Co., Fredk. 1 


A . 1 

The McClure Publications, Inc. 74 

Thompson Publishing Co. 15 
1 
) 


= 


vo 
University Society 3 
World To-Day 90p 
Refrigerators 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . 54 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co 52 
Illinois Refrigerator Co. 90 
McCray Refrigerator Co. . 67 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 74 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. 34 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co 90j 
Seeds, Plants, Etc. 
Dreer, Henry A. . 57 
Smokers’ Supplies 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Philip . 
Reynolds Tobacco C , K. J. . 99 
Roy al Pipe Co. . . - « 
Stationery 
Hampshire Paper Co. . 58 
Ward Co., Samuel . ; >; & 
Whiting Paper Co. ; . i 
Subscription Agencies 
Hanson's Magazine Agency, J. M. . 74b 
Toilet Articles 
Crown Pe rfumery Co. . 56 
Ingram, F. . 84 
Ivory Soap . 26 
Lablac he Fac © Powder 66 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder 90 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. (Cuti- 
cura Soap) ‘ 68 
Pozzoni’s Comple xion Powder 70 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 56 
Scott Paper Co. . ; 69 
Williams Co., J. B. . 90g 
Travel 
B. A. Travelers’ Cheques . 118 
aE Trust Co. . . 118 
C ‘lassified : 82 
N. w. & H. BR. BR. . 90 
ati rn Pacific Ry. 900 
Where-To-Go Bureau 901 


Wearing Apparel 


American Woolen Co. 
Best & Co. - 98 


Boston Garter . 84 
Chalmers Knitting Co.—‘Poros- —_ 

knit’ anes 45 
Cheney Bros. a6 
Cluett-Peabody Co. 97 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 119 
Interlock Underwear 80 
Mallory & Sons, E. A. 44 
Michaels, Stern & Co. 51 
Shirley President Suspenders : 70 
Stein & Co., A.—‘‘ Paris Garters = 


Vermont Hosiery Co. 
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Gie Fabric that is SURE to 
meet with your Approval ! 


“Well, how is it, Mr. Tailor ?” 

“Tow do you like it?” 

“Tt looks good tome. I’m sure the cloth is 
right because you can’t go wrong on the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co’s. Puritan Serge. It’s becoming 
and it stands up. But you are the doctor as to 
fit and tailoring.” 

“Well, sir, ’m proud to say the work in that 
suit is worthy of the cloth. It’s a pleasure to 
make a suit of Puritan Serge because, no matter 
how long it’s worn, it’s a credit to the workman- 
ship put into it. 








A thoroughbred style fabric for the man who cares 


—is one of the most beautiful rich shades of blue ever 

woven. It is a distinctive serge, with the warmth of 

sunlight in it, with a draping quality and feel that mark 

the true style, fabric. Pure wool, through and through. Thoroughly 
dependable. Width 58-60 inches. — London shrunk. 

Tell your tailor you want Puritan Serge. He has it or can getit. Puritan 
Serge is also used for high-grade ready-to-wear suits. The name PURFPEEERGE 
is stamped on the back of the cloth. 

If unable to obtain Puritan Serge, 
send us the name of your clothier or 
tailor, with money order or check for 
quantity required at $3.00 per yard 
(3% yaids for man’s suit), and you 
will be supplied through regular 
channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 






Selling Agency 
American Woolen Co. of N. Y. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN BLDG. 
4th Ave., 18th and 19th Streets 
NEW YORK 
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—~~ 7&3; Suppose Your Roof was 
4/ “a Slab of Stone! 


You wouldn’t think of putting paint or 
gravel on it to water-proof and preserve it. 
You wouldn’t worry about it rotting, 
rusting, drying out, melting or deteriora- 
ting in any way. 
- Ws And you wouldn’t be alarmed 

; mY if sparks or burning embers 
i from a fire next door fell on 
your roof. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is prac- 
tically such a séone roofing. It 
consists of layer on layer of 
Asbestos (stone) Felt securely 
cemented together with Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt—two inde- 
structible minerals. 


































is practically indestructible. This is proven by the fact that it is 
still in good condition on many buildings where it has been in service 
for more than a quarter century without paint, gravel or repairs. 

It has withstood the fierce flames of a plumber’s blow-torch for nearly 
an hour without injury or without the boards to which it was nailed being 
even scorched. 

Half a century of roofing experience and our positive guarantee of 
satisfaction is behind J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

This roofing is suitable for all kinds of buildings in any climate. 

Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, send your order to our 


nearest Branch. 
Sample of Asbestos Rock, FREE 


We want to send you a sample of the odd rock from which this roofing 
is made. Simply write our nearest house on a postal and ask for a piece 
of crude Asbestos and Book No. 39 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 








TRADE 
Manufact f Asbest ~ Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
at ta alas ASBESTOS Electrical Supplies, Ex. 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis 
Boston Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh Seattle 


For Canada: -THE CANADIAN H. W. ORS MELE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. innipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C. 1578 















sf 
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| The Greatest Gift to Growing Minds 


Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 15 Great Departments of Knowledge 








. The United States and All 
Other Countries 
Natural History 
Plant Life 
Stories and Legends 
Men and Women 
Our Own Life 
Book of Wonder 
Famous Books 
The Earth 
Poetry and Rhymes 





What is electricity? 
How does a camera take a 
picture? 
Why is iron colder than wood? 
What makes coal burn? 
Why has a star five points ? 
Why do we dream? 
What makes the heart beat? 
Is there gold in the sea? 
Why does a match strike? School Lessons Golden Deeds 
Where did the water in the —— iz = Familiar Things 
oceans come from? Under the Spell Things to Make and Do 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
Simplicity the Secret 


It is a great achievement to arrange the important and essential knowledge of 
the world in such a comprehensive scheme, and tell it in such simple language that 
the mind of a child might not only grasp it, but enjoy it and remember it. It is this 
simplicity of style and statement, coupled with sound learning, which is the secret of the 
success and usefulness of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, not only to children, but 
also to adults, especially those who have not been able to complete their training in the 
schools and colleges. 


e President John H. Finley of the College of the City of New York, in his introduction, says: 
Suppose a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day in reading these pages, . . . he would 
at thirteen know more about the earth and the life on it than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


The Most Profitable Investment 
We expend time and care in selecting the proper food for the growing body, because we realize that 
it is a profitable investment, but it is equally important and imperative that the growing mind should 
have the food which will stimulate its rapid and healthy development, and it is the most profitable 
investment. Let the children, especially between the ages of five and eighteen, rad THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE, and study the wonderful educational pictures, and you will be surprised and delighted 
with the results. It means a saving of time and money, better work in the school and happier children 


in the home. 
. 
10,000 Wonderful Pictures! 350 Colored Plates 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE will never be surpassed in the value of its educational pictures; 
pictures of the starry universe, The Sun and His Family of Worlds; pictures of animals, foreign and 
iamiliar; pictures of flowers, trees and shrubs; charts and diagrams of our own marvellous bodies; por- 
traits of famous men and women, artists, authors, statesmen and scientists; pictures of our own 
country and a hundred other countries, showing the cities, the people and their customs; reproductions 
of beautiful paintings and sculpture; the picture-story of important industries; the whole beautiful, 
wonderful world is before us in nearly 10,000 pictures, which fell a story or illustrate a fact in a way that 


can never be forgotten. x 
The Press, the Pulnit, the People Endorse it 








Let the Children Decide 
They will be delighted with the beautiful illus- FREE COUPON 
trated booklet mailed free, giving the contents of Tue GROLIER Society, 2 West 45th Street, New York: 
the 15 Departments of Knowledge —The valuable Please mail me descriptive booklet of THe BooK or 
pamphlet, “THE MIND oF A CHILD,” also presented. KNOWLEDGE, and pamphlet ‘‘THe Minp oF A CHILD.” 
Mail Coupon for TWO FREE BOOKLETS J Nawe....-....0-000cceceeeeeeceeceeceeeeceeeeeeteeuees 
The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th Street, NI os ccrcnssevanesune 2ebunewed ree emksinase es eee 




















New York | 4 Not necessary to cut coupon tf you mention McClure’s. 
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David Starr Jordan, Pres 
Leland Stanford University. 





John H. Fintey, Pres. 
College of the City of New York, 





John Hays Hammond, 
International Mining Authority 





Chas. P. Steinmetz, 
Electrical Expert. 





Garrett P. Serviss, 
Writer on Astronomical Topics 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN COMPILING DEPARTMENT 


Publishers of The AMERICANA e” 
22S FIFTH AVENUE, 


erican 
a Americana 








INVESTIGATE 


The 1912 India-paper Edition of the 


- Americana Encyclopedia 


Edited by Frederick Converse Beach, of the Scientific American, and embodying the 
combined educational effort of over 2,000 eminent authorities. 


PRICE AND PREMIOM ofreR For One Month Only 


Special Offer Limited to 30 Days. ‘This handsome book-rack given 
free to everyone purchasing a set of the Americana Encyclopedia during 
the current month. 


What “The Americana” Really Is 





“ THE AMERICANA” isa work edited from an American view-point and was originated 
the thought that a comprehensive and reliable reference work was needed, and would find a 
welcome in every American home wherein they desired to know from those competent and of 
acknowledged authority in their own country, of the state and advance of the arts and science j 


in 


and literature of our land. The Americana has exactly fulfilled this condition. While the 
work has been edited from an American standpoint, and having in chief view American usage, 
it has secured amongst its contributors those also renowned in Europe for their scholarship and 
research. and the work contains as well the fruit of the European knowledge, without which no 


reference book would be of avail. 
22 Volumes 65,287 Special Subjects 
2,387 Special Contributors 126 Color Plates 
160 Maps 


2,540 Illustrations 


bd © * ie 
The 1912 India- ath Cash For Your 
“e a . Old 
paper Edition 
The paper on which 
this edition is printed is 
opaque, yet so thin that 
each volume bulks only 
oneinch as against the 
three-inch bulk of the 
old style reference vol- 
ume. The entire set of 
twenty -two volumes 
takes up but twenty- 
twoinches. It can be 
















Encyclopedia 


If, in sending the at- 
tached coupon, you will 
advise us the name and 
date of publication of 
your old encyclopedia, 
we will make a liberal 
allowance in ex- 
change for a set 










kept upon the office of Encyclopedia J ‘ 
desk or library table for Americana. a M 
ready reference, and P 16 
read as conveniently as 
a magazine. SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 
Valuable Booklet rs ee o ” COMPILING 
Mailed Free &y DEPARTMENT 
The publishers have ws < 225 FIFTH AVENUE 
prepared a sample-pace 
descriptive booklet of &y NEW YORK 
the Americana, which : Py 1 +; S 
should be in the hands Send me full particular 





about your distributior 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA with explana- 


of everyone who has a 
library, large or small. % 
Note the difference between the Zandy /udia 


This booklet will be ; aiaes ayo 
aile 2e ’ ory pamphiet at Ag 
por free upor re- pauper edition and the dudky regular volume. cree Gea ueaih, 
INVESTIGATE TODAY MAME .crceccce ‘ eenceenes 
ADDRESS....-.++ eccoes cocccceoee 


Also state basis of exchange proposition: 


I own the....+-- eeeceess encyclopedia 


NEW YORK ~ 


published by. ..++seeeeeee+ Dates eserves 
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Address 


On A pr i] Sth we shall publish 


The MONTESSORI METHOD 
of Scientific Pedagogy. By Dr. Maria Montessori. 
with introduction by Prof. Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard 


University. The most important book on the training of children 
I g 
published in years. Cloth Svo., $1.75 net; postpaid $1.90. 
Also 
STOVER at YALE—By Owen Johnson..." 
7é ¢ é. 
An exciting, important novel on the college society system, interesting to 
] y Ss) ; 
everyone aside from college affiliations. Cloth /?2mo, 37.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 





F. A. Stokes Co., 
443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 




















BUTTERED SIDE 
DOWN 


By EDNA FERBER, author of “Dawn O’Hara” 
Ready March 29th. 








Miss Ferber’s sudden “arrival” was 

one of the most sensational events of 

the past year in the literary world. 
In these stories we see not the demi-gods of society 
fiction, but the soda-water clerk at the country drug- 
store, the shop girl who practices beauty-culture as 
expounded in the evening newspaper, and the people 
that pass in the street and exist in millions. Miss (0.04 sonziy 
Ferber shows them not as drab, uninteresting mem- fiece and 4 
bers of a crowd, but as essentially romantic human 474prattons in : 
beings. And her strong humorous insight brings to *#*. j 


. ° . Yeo S100 net* post 
the reader many smiles of delighted appreciation. joja 4p" 




















fi ay “To M.L.G.” ‘1 bigger play than * Ghosts.” 

















Ks ; : St. Paul Dispatch. 
Re is making such a sen 
me sation thata3rdlarge T oO = M O my R Ow 
ML. G. edition was necessary 
| 2 weeks after publi- By PERCY MACKAYE 
cation. 


or aad Author of “ The Scarecrow,” ‘Jeanne D’ Arc,” ete. 
HE WHO. PASSED “We have studied ** More constructive than Ibsen’s famous 
hundreds of grand drama,” continues the same review. Based on 
passions by eminent the question of race improvement, ‘To- 





novelists far less Morrow” is a moving play, showing not only 






































Aa real.”’ the evil and sorrow of wrong inheritance, but 
One of the N.Y. Evening Sun. “ser halts -buil li a featherien, 
strangest books pointing the way to the building of a better hu 
ever written $7.25 nel, manity through proper selection in marriage. 
? postpaid $7.37. Cloth, J2mo, 81.25 net; postpaid 37.35. 
Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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@ The publication of ‘“The Winning of Barbara 
Worth” broke the world’s record for big editions. 
Barbara has made nearly Three Million reader 
friends, lovers and admirers. You will catch the 
spirit of love and romance when you read 


Harold Bell Wright’s New Novel 


THE WINNING OF 
BARBARA WORTH 


Illustrations by Cootes 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 Net 


@ New York World—It is a romance pure and simple—a romance not 
of love alone but of human struggle, of contending human passions, of 
national development. 

@ Boston Globe—To the reader the characters will appear as real as 
friends they know—all of their aims, and likes and hatreds being por- 
trayed as true to life as snapshots caught by moving-picture cameras. 
q Cleveland Plain Dealer—*"The Calling of Dan Matthews’? was a 
fine tale, “The Shepherd of the Hills’’ was an inspiration. And now 
he sends us ‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth’’—the best thing he has 
done so far * * a twentieth century epic. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 


That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 


Our mammoth catalog, BOOK CATALOG FREE 


size 844x544 inches, ad- 

vertises books of all the publishers at big savings. Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc. Write usforittoday. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent post- 
age prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Established 1895 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President | 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Making Steam” 
for the Other Fellow 


{ HE majority of workers are 
‘stokers’’—making “‘steam’’ to 
help some other man win su 


L ZHY not win success for yourself 

and work your way to the top 
of your chosen trade or profession by 
sheer force of ambition? The I.C.S. 
can help you to do this. 


If you are willing to spend a small part of 

your idle hours, gaining the knowledge 
that will put you ahead of your fellow workers, 
the I. C. S. will show you how, 


UST mark and mail the coupon and without 

further obligation on your part detailed 

information will be sent you telling how the 
1.C. S. will lead you to success, 


Mark and mail the coupon now. 


= ——_— ee eee — ee 
» INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 
Box 314, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how) 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 


Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect 
Mine Foreman Chemist 


Plumbing , Steam Fitting janguages English 
Conerete Construction 


. Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer Industrial Designing 
Textile Manufacturing Commereial Illustrating 
Stationary Engineer} Window Trimming 
Telephone Expert Show Card Writing 
Mechan. Engineer Advertising Man 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Stenographer 
Architectural Draftsman Bookkeeper 
Electrical Engineer 


Salesmanship 
Elec. Lighting Supt.] Poultry Farming 

















Name 





Present Occupation 


Street and No. 
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No Other Edition Contains 
the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They make Shakespeare 
easy to read, to understand and 
to appreciate. 


Topical Index 
in which you can find in- 
Stanily any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments 
onthe plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe, 
and many other world-famed 
Shakes pearean scholars. 

Glossaries 
A complete one in each vol 
ume explaining every di th- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 

Two Sets of Notes 
One for the general reader 
and a_ supplementary set 
for students. 

Arguments 
These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and in- 
leres sting prose. 


Study Methods 
which furnish the equivalent 
of a college course of Shake- 
Spearean study. 

Life of Shakespeare 
by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes, 





AOO Illustrations 


ever, is to forestall possible criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in 
price, a cut which more than offsets any slight in perfections. 
never again be in your reach. 





and Richard Grant White. 
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BOOKLOVERS 
SHAKESPEARE 


AVING arranged for prompt delivery of 

another large edition of the Booklovers 
Shakespeare, and desiring to open the season 
with new stock exclusively, we offer without 
reserve every set now on hand. Some of these 
are in almost perfect condition, but here and 
there a volume shows slight signs of handling 
or perhaps its cover is a trifle discolored. Not 
one person in a hundred would notice these 
blemishes and most publishers would trust to 
their passing unnoticed. Our method, how- 


wal 
pad 
CX) 
( 


= See cae 






Such a bargain may 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type and with ample margins, from new and perfect plates 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes oi 
great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7000 pages in 
all, handsomely and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of 
Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes that 
These notes are the most complete and valuable ever 








cuts. 
Shakespeare. 
explain that play. 
offered to readers of Shakespeare. 


You Get the Entire Set for | 00 
No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be sent for ex- 
address, if you will fill up and return promptly the coupon 
allow you ample time for a careful, in- 

and privacy of 












An,entire 
amination, prepaid, to any 
in the corner. We ask for no money now, We 
telligent and unprejudiced examination of the set in the comfort 
{f you are disappointed you may return it at our expense ii 


your own home 
Booklovers Shakes- 


you are satisfied—and we know you will be—that the 


peare is without a peer, you retain possession of the entire 40-volume sct Th 

and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 e 

amonth. Can anything be fairer than this proposition? University 
Society 


Y ite A i kl 
ou ust ct Quic y New York 
You will probal ly miss your chance if you don’t send the 
t once, as many kee d 
eagerly to this oppor 
wld Gucusti agen 


You may send, prepaid, for 
! lati i set of the Book- 
R vers Shakespeare in half er bind- 
ing at your special price of $25.00. If the 





o.U 
privilege of 















fc 00, and you have t x for : + ¢ } 
li each month. An v< nentary on th woul ip Diag on ame are : ze ata B ap $1. 
only weaken its importanc Send the coupon NOW : there ft rf 1? spall en aot aptly : 
—_ before you forget. f 1 and It ones te = ; 
ee ee eee 
44-60 E. 23rd Street, New York 
ADDRESS ...eeee eee eeeceerereereee . eeceerere 
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| 
For Fine Correspondence or for General Business Uses | 
Your personality should be expressed in your 
writing paper. The color, texture, quality, are 
all indications of your individual character and 
taste. You can easily find exactly the paper that 
suits you in every particular among the many 
correct styles of Whiting Papers. Dealers in ' 
high-grade stationery carry them. 
When you think of Writing think of Whiting 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











A Book That Every Married 
My Should Own 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
coupleorthosecontem plating marriage. 
Endorsed and recommended by the 
leading medical and religious critics 
throughout the United States. Unfolds 
the secrets ofahappy married life,which 
are in many eases learned too late. No 
other book like it to be had anywhere at 
any price. Note a few of the chapters. 

PART I. Marriage and Its Advantages. Age 
at Which to Marry. The Law of Choice. 
Qualities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing. Qualities 
The Anatomy and Physiology of 





Analyzed 


Love 
the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. 


Generation in Woman. The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in 
Man. Amativeness’ Its Use and Abuse. The Law of Continence. Chil 
dren: Their Desirability. The Law of Genius. 

PART Il. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of Inter- 


Uterine Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: Its Signs and 
Duration. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. Management of Mother 
and Child after Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence. Diseases Peculiarto 
Women. Diseases Peculiarto Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON 
WHICH MORE MIG HT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. How Secured. 

This book is 8'4 x 6 inches $n size, 14 inches thick, and con- 
tains 400 pages with 100 illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. 
Eight-page descriptive circular giving full and complete table 
of contents sent free to any address. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

The regular price of “Science of a New Life”’ is $3.00. In order to 
hurriedly introduce this work among the_ readers of McCuure’s 
MAGAZINE, we wil!, fora limited time, send one copy only to any ad- 
dress, postage pre paid, upon receipt of $2.00. Furthermore, we will 
agree to refund your money if, within 10 days of the receipt of the 
book, you find it is not worth many times what you paid for it. 

Take adv: intage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
25 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Mrs. LeVey (photo) became a nurse by our 
home-study method several years ago and 
has since conducted her own private hospital. 
She states: “I have never turned to my 
Chautauqua School of Nursing lectufes for 
help without getting exactly what I sought 
I have been very successful and have more 
work offered than I can accept.”’ As a nurse 
Mrs. LeVey receives $18 to $21 a week. 

Send for a copy of “How I Beeame a Nurse” and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 p ages w ith 
intensely interesting experiences by our graduates, 
who mastered the art of professional nursing by the 
C. S. N. home-study course. 


Thousands of our graduates, with and without 
previous experience, are today earning $10 ¢ 
on 


$25 a week. 


ELEVENTH YEAR 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
272 Main Street. Jamestown, N. \. 


The 


MRS, EMMA M, LE VEY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 











FRENCH GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE METHOD 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language You hear the 
living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He 
speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, night or day, for minutes or 
hours atatime. Itis a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and in 
a surprisingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 

Send for Booklet ana Terms for Easy Payment 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
818 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, New York 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED 
IN THE HISTORY OF 
BOOK-SELLING 


This wonderful and interesting Set 
of Books has made the high water 
mark in book selling, over 400,000 
sets being sold in a period of less than 
5 years’ time. It was a tremendous 
success from the very start. The 
orders pt ured in so 
fast that we were 
swamped and had 
to telegraph car- 
load orders of pa- 
per to be shipped 
from the Mills BY EXPRESS. Now the editor, Major-General Joseph 
Wheeler, is dead. The plates have been destroyed according to agreement and 
no more of these wonderful books will ever be printed again. ‘The remaining 
Sets must be sold at once, and to make a quick clean-up sale these Sets will be 
sold at LESS THAN COST. 


OUR ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


Consists of two sumptuous. royal quarto volumes, 12 by 16 inches, and contains 1,200 wonderful 
photographs taken expressly for this work by America’s foremost Outdoor Photographer, Walter 
B. Townsend, on that famous Expedition through the wilds of Cuba, Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, 
Hawaiian Islands, Samoa, and the Philippines, which occupied more than a year’s time and cost 
over $35,000. Besides these marvelous photographs the work contains 800 pages of interesting 
narrative and descriptive matter of these far-away islands, written by the noted Author and War- 
correspondent, José de Olivares, under the supervision and direction of our Editor, the late Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler. The subject matter is written in Mr. Olivares’ most fascinating style and 
accurately portrays the manne rs, customs and characteristics of these peoples, and recounts fully 
the vast natural resources of the Islands themselves. The Philippine Is iF ands are 20,000 square niles 
larger than Great Britain and Jreland put together and are a veritable “promised land,’’so wonder- 
fully rich are they in natural resource. For 400 years Spain tried to civilize the Philippine Islanders, 
but her efforts had little effect on that vengeful and treacherous race. How Uncle Sam will deal with 
the Philippino problem must be decided by the voters of the United States, and in order to form a cor- 
rect opinion, every American citizen should have at hand the best source of information regarding NATIVE WARRIOR WITH 
our Island possessions. Now is your opportunity. No more of these books will ever be printed again, POISONED ARROWS 


ONLY 1/3 REGULAR PRICE 


The regular price of this great set is $15.00, and over 400,000 
sets have been sold, but now the plates are destroyed and 
to make a quick clean-up sale the remaining sets will be sold 
at one-third the regular price—ONLY $5 PER SET. Fill out 
coupon and mail it to us and we will send you the book 
for five days’ free examination in your own home, 


SHIPPED ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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VILLAGE OF TREE DWELLERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 








THE 
THOMPSON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
1127 Pine St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Send me for five days’ 
free examination, oneset 
of OUR ISLANDS AND 
THEIR PEOPLE, with 
transportation charges pre- 
paid. IfI am satisfied with the 
books, I will send you, within five 
days, $1 as first payment and $1 a 
month for four months thereafter until 
the ‘’Special Sale’’ price of only §5 is 
paid. {£1 do not wish to keep the books,I 
will notify you within five davs after arrival, 





OURO® 
ISLANDS We do not ask you for_any deposit, any 
guarantee, or even any C.O. D. payment. Just 
ee es ee send the Coupon and we will ship the books 4 
PEOPLE to you for five days’ free examination, with # 
transportation charges prepaid. AS 
Then if they are satisfactory send $l a 
month for five months. If they are not, 
return them at ourexpense. Remem- 
ber, when the few remaining Sets 
are gone it will be forever impos- 
sible to buy a Set anywhere at 
any price. They are going 


Only $1 
a month fast. 
for 5 
months 


Mail Coupon Today 


15 
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Thin Paper Edition 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


70,000 Articles 20,000 Illustrations 


IELDING to a country-wide demand for a 

popular price on the New Thin-Paper Edition 
of the New International, we have decided to issue 
the Thin-Paper volumes in a handsome, strongly- 
bound cloth; and to offer this for a little time 
only at a special reduced price. This offer holds 
good only while the new cloth volumes are com- 
ing from the binderies; and-——as the proposition 
is a very desirable one—those interested should 


The 
New 
Binding 
22 vols., 1 in. thick 






Thin- Paper Vol. 


take advantage of it at once. Regular Vol. 


This new cloth binding is serviceable, durable, attractive; and we know from advance 
applications already booked that the demand for the sets will be large. Our binderies are 
now working over-time to supply orders. Therefore, as all orders are filled in the order 
in which they are received, it will be wise to get in your application at once if you wish to 
avoid losing the special price or having to wait long on the books. 


This Puts the New International Within Reach of All 


The new thin-paper edition of the New The New York Sun has called the New 








International has been successful beyond our 
most liberal calculations; and this new bind- 
ing will give it still greater vogue. The vol- 
umes are only one inch thick, weigh but 
one-third as much as the regular volumes, 
yet they have the same contents and pages as 


Remember—the present low price on the new binding is but for a short time. 
[f you are interested, send the coupon (ora letter) at once and get full par- 
ticulars regarding the new thin-paper edition and this new binding, and also 


regarding the scope and contents of the great work. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction to Every Purchaser—  »/ 
¢ 


otherwise sets may be returned 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Ave., New York City 





International “the most helpful encyclopaedia 
in English”; the American Library Assoctation 
“the best encyclopzdia for ready reference’; 
and the New York Board of Education has 
said it is “at present considered the best.” 
It is admitted by Librarians to be the 





regular volumes. ‘The success of the new’ most referred to encyclopzxdia in the F 
thin-paper edition, of course, has been in no public libraries. Its excellence f 
small measure due to the greatness of the makes the new thin-paper edi- rs 
New International Encyclopedia itself. tion so desirable, sy a 
>... a : _ \ 
SQ TO ae Te ee ",f & Company 
an - siting ‘ 0 #9 Fourth Ave. 
° ° ° ? k Cit 
The Coupon Will Bring Particulars eae 


o’ Sendme sample pages 
<v 4% showing paper. printing, 
rf maps, illustrations _ etc. 

9 * ¢ _of your New Thin Paper Edition 
<2” 0% of the New International Encyclo- 
4’ paedia, with detailed information 
Ry oe’ regarding introductory price, etc. 
Ove 157 McC. 
Name 
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THE NEW 


(Displacing and superseding all previous editions). 





First Edition 











3 Volumes, Edinburgh, 1768-71; 
2,679 pages; 160 illustrations 
(plates); articles contributed main- 
ly by one hand. 


History of a Great 


Book 
Ist edition BD CO iccreneress 1768-71 
2nd ‘‘ ee 1777-84 
3rd‘ _ Bere orn 1788-97 
Supplement 2 uncsoscess 1801 
Sth edition «=D cisscevses 1801-10 
Sth ‘‘ > errr 1810-17 
Supplement 6 ‘* ........0 1816-24 
Gh editions: 20 1" cnccccoaes 1823-24 
im * We séexascesen 1830-42 
‘ ‘ c INDIA PAPER EDITION 
8th ‘ Mn: -Sihonenens 1853-61 
A. a 1875-89 29 volumes printed on India paper, each but one 
10th ) Supp’ “ c P inch in thickness, a reduction i ave ing 
ee a eae 1902 nch in thickness, a reduction in bulk (amounting 
(28 * to 4g) which has revolutionized the physical form of 
11th edition 2 ~ . the Encyclopedia Britannica and multiplied its 
( and index...... 1910-11 usefulness a hundred fold. 


A few COMPLETE Articles from the 1st Edition (1768-71) of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
WOMAN, the female of man. See Homo, 


VIRGINIA, one of the Britifh American colonies, fituated between 
feventy-four and eighty degrees weft long. and between thirty-fix and 
thirty-nine degrees of north lat. bounded by the river Patowmack, which 
feparates it from Maryland, on the north; by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the eaft; by Carolina, on the fouth; and may be extended as far 
weftward as we think fit. 

LAUGHTER, an affeétion peculiar to mankind, occafioned by fomething 
that tickles the fancy. 

In laughter, the eye-brows are raifed about the middle, and drawn 
down next the nofe; the eyes are almoft fhut; the mouth opens, and 
fhews the teeth, the corners of the nouth being drawn back and raifed 
up; the cheeks feem puffed up, and almoft hide the eyes; the face is 
ufually red, and noftrils open, and the eyes wet. 

JAPAN, or Iflands of Japan are fituated between 130° and 144° of E. lon. 
and between 30° and 40° N., lat. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Eleventh Edition (10 Previous Editions Since the First (1768-71). The 
Oldest, Largest and Most Authoritative Work of Reference in English— 
Now Completely Published—Constituting a Fresh and 
UP-TO-DATE SURVEY OF HUMAN THOUGHT 
RESEARCH AND ACHIEVEMENT 


COMPLETE SETS—Printed on Ordinary (or Thick) paper, and on Thin 
Opaque India Paper, Available for Shipment on payment of only $5.00. 











































NEW 11th EDITION 


28 volumes and index, 
44,000,000 words of text. 
40,000 articles written by 
1,500 contributors 

from 21 countries. 

7,000 text cuts. 

450 full page plates. 

569 maps. 

Cost to produce, $1,500,0% 
before a copy was sold. 


7 styles of binding, 
Printed on ordinary 
paper, each volume 
2? ins. thick, 

and on thin but strong 
India paper, each 
volume but f in. in 
thickness. 


Over 37,000 Subseribers : 


have now registered orders for the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition), a com- 
plete and modern exposition of thought, learning and achievement, xn inventory of all 
recondite not less than of all common things, a register of contemporaneous life and 
progress in every field of activity. Complete sets(with or without a book-shelf) are avail- 
able for immediate delivery on payment of cash in full, or a first payment of only $5.00. 


THE STRONGEST TESTIMONY 


From a Professor of Law at Harvard 
Pror. Roscor Pcunp, HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL * 
“The India Paper and Flexible Bind- 
ing make these volumes the most 
serviceable that I have ever had,’ 


From a Librarian 
Ropert K. SHAW, WORCESTER 
FREE PuBLic LIBRARY 
““We believe the new edition to have 
maintained the high scholarship for 
which the Britannica has long been 
famous.’ 


From a Former University President 
and Diplomat 
Hon. ANDREW _D. WHITE, 


From a United States Senator 
Hon. T. E. BurRTON oF OHIO 
“In comprehensiveness of details, in 
scientific accuracy and in clearness of 
style it excels any other publication of 
its nature with which I am familiar.” 


From a Professor of Astronomy 

Pror. DAvip Topp, DirRECTOR OF 

THE OBSERVATORY, AMHERST, 
MAss. 

“Each new volume is simply a 
marvel; all previous encyclopedias 
skulk into the background . . . Who 
would have thought it possible that an 
encyclopedia could ever compete with 
the latest novel?” 


From an Engineer 
CHARLES SOOYSMITH, 71 BRoAp- 
WAY, NEw YORK 
“The thought came to my mind that 
I should always have at least one 
volume with me on any trip I should 
take, as out of the articles of any one 
volume one would certainly find a 
subject interesting for any time or 
mood,’ 


From a Congregational Clergyman 
Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D., 
“The New Britannica is the only en- 
cyclopedia of its kind that any man 
should have on the shelf of his library.” 


From a Harvard Professor 


ITHACA, From a Famous Editor EpwaArp C. Moore, D.D. 
“Tam astonished ‘and delighted to Horacrk WHITE, NEW YORK “It is a publication which puts the 
find the various improvements made “The saving in weight and space world under great obligation.” 


effected by this edition has more than 
doubled the value of the work for From a Baptist Clergyman 
+ the President of a Theological my uses.” :v. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 
eminary “The change fro e ponde ; 
Rev. Dr. Augustus H. STRONG, From a Rear-Admiral, = fortidding, co ‘of a Re ‘this 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL A. I. Kenny, U. charming India paper issue, represents 
SEMINARY “For the form in by it is now nothing, less than an inspiration of 
“In portableness and typographical presented, the Cambridge University genius. 
beauty it is a great advance on all its Press has earned the gratitude of the 
predecessors.’ reading world ”’ 


in the new edition.” 


From a Johns Hopkins Professor 
Jacos H. HOLLANDER 
“Both as a scholarly performance 
and as a technical product, the new 
edition seems to me to be a really 
great achievement.” 


From a Manufacturer 
ALBA B. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 
BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
“A perfect piece of book-making.” 


T'rom an Inventor 
FRANCIS BLAKE, WESTON, MAss, 
“The most Vi aluable reference book 
in my library.’ 


From a Judge 
Hon. JAMES P. GORTER, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
“Every professional man and every family with 
growing children seeking information should have 
this invaluable work in the library.” 
From a Physician 
JosepH I. Franck, M.D., BALTIMoRE, MD. 
“T should advise any one who might be think- 
ing of beginning to collect a library to buy this 
encyclopedia before any other single work.” 
From a Member of the Boston Bar 
RosBert M. MorsE 
“T congratulate you and the multitude of your 
subscribers and readers on the wonderful work 
you have accomplished.” 
From a Head Master 
Rev. H. G. BurHLER, HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
“The new Britannica is wonderfully attractive. 
There has never been anything like it. 


From a Railroad Actuary 
M C. Brap.ey, Boston & MAINE RAILROAD 
“The first impression was one of satisfaction 
and surprise, and the last impression is one of 

surprise and satisfaction.’ 


Application for the India Paper Prospectus—164 pp. 





CAMBRIDGE 3 UNIVERSITY PRESS 

(Encyclopaedia Britannica Department) 
35 WEST 32d STREET. .... . - NEW YORK 
149 TREMONT STREET . . - »« BOSTON 
KENT BLDG., 156 YONGE STREET - TORONTO From a Medical Practitioner and Author 


Send me by mail the India Paper Prospectus GeorGE M. Goutp, M.D., IrHaca, N. Y. 
of the 11th Edition of the Encyclopedia a The nn book a am ee ee ee a a 
Britannica with particulars of prices, bindings, sree months’ vacation is | ths : oo 


the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
deferred payments, bookcases, etc. ieeon ss Makieenee alt Gaile 
W. G. HALE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Name : ; “The new edition is as tempting to me as the 
old 6ne was forbidding. My children feel the same 
fascination in it that ldo. If is a marvel of book- 
making.” 
From a Professor of Chemistry 
J. W. MALLET, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

“No one who can atford to own this work should 

be without it.” 
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District or CotuMBiA, Washington, 4106 Connecticut Avenue 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 

For Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges and scientific sc hools. 
Numbers limited. Beautiful suburban location. High ground, quick 
transportation. Six modern buildings. Athletic field, gy ee 
Extraordinary success in preparation for U. S. Academies. Catalog. 





Dist. or CotumsBia, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and roth a. 

f Q For Girls French Residence. Special Pre- 
Bristol School paratory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. New $50,000 fireproof building, connecting French and 
English houses. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Basketball, Tennis. 
Capital advantages. Location high and healthful—park of five 
cres Miss ALIcE A. BRISTOL, Principal, 


Learn a Paying Profession 
a — 2 that assures you a good income and aa og for life. 
District or CoLumBIA, Washington, Drawer 841. For seventeen years we have successfully taught 





A Home School 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary (pyre ope 


dies. Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





Science. Campus of eleven acres. Golf and other outdoor sports. Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Healthful location at Chevy Chase, “Suburb Beautiful”. Artesian Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
water. Address Mr. AND Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become succes. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 
District OF COLUMBIA, Washington for Tx nlogue—— 
a ILLINOIS C ‘OL LEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Fairmont 945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 


A Home School for Girls Playground adjoining. Catalogue on 
request. 














District Or COLUMBIA, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave > 
A School for Girls Established 1892. Pre- iy 

Gunston Hal paratory and Elective courses. Certificate Your Boy s Summer 
privilege Music, Art, Expression. New building, specially An ideal plan for a boy’s vacation is the eight weeks’ 
planned for the school. Athletics. course at the Culver Summer Naval School. A boy’s 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. summer here is intensively attractive and reductive 
Miss E. M. CLark, LL.A., Associate. of good health and hardened muscles, A School of 

Woodcraft, under Dan Beard, for boys as young as 
twelve, is a new feature. Catalogue of the Naval, 

















District of COLUMBIA, Washington, 1324 10th St. 




















° ° . Cavalry or Woodcraft School on request. Indi- 4 
Miss Madeira’s School for Girls cate which you desire. Address 
College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith and The Secretary 
Wellesley. Academic course for pupils not going to college. Two : 
years’ advanced course for High School graduates. Music and Art, 

Gymnasium and athletics. Miss Lucy MADEIRA. 
District of CotumBta, Washington, Mount St. Alban. SUMMER NAVAL 
; . Fireproof Lake 
National Cathedral School for.Girls jiiihin:. SCHOOL Maxrin- 
enlarged on account of increased pupilage from 80 to 100 boarding Culver, Indiana kuckee) 


pupils. In Cathedral Close of 40 acres. -Unrivalled music, art and 
special courses. Certificates to college. THE BISHOP OF WASHING- 
TON, Pres. Board of Trustees; Mrs. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A., Prin 





District OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
W ; For girls and young women. Lo- 
ashington College cated within National Capital; park 
of 10 acres; choicest educational and social advantages; refined asso- 








ciations, most beautiful home life Preparatory, Certificate and 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science Liter- 
ature on request. Address F. MENEFEE, Pre side nt. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBI 1, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue. 
Martha Washington Seminary | 


for Young Women. In finest residential section of National Capital. 
Two years’ course for High School graduates, general and special 
courses. Domestic Science Outdoor sports. $575-$6s50 


EDWARD W THOMPSON Hall School 


Intinots, Chicago. Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park FOR GIRLS. 


The University of Chicago 38 minutes from Boston. New England College entrance certifi- 

cate. Advanced course for High School Graduates. Complete 
grounds for all outdoor sports. Well ventilated, sunny build- 
ings with safe sanitation. Colonial mansion and cottages. 





Home Study. 19th Year. Correspondence-Study Department 
os ae class-room courses to non-resident students. One may 
thus do part work for a Bachelor’s degree. Elementary courses , . : weer . 
in many subjects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bank- New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
ers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, Etc. Begin any time For catalogue address 

U. or C. (Drv. B.) MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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Buildings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual Training Shop 
Location high, dry and healthful in one of New England's most beautiful residential villages. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for boys of high school age. 
mature 


ROCK RIDGE 
School 


Thorough preparation for any college or for business, Masters, able, experienced, 
! Every boy an object of constant thought and care: hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress, 
THE HA WTHORNE HOUSE for young boys. Home-like atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant supervision. 


Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 


94 CLIFF ROAD 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 











For GIRLS 


miles 
from Boston 


Mount 
Ida 


Preparatory: finishing school. 

Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate (no 
examination). 

New Pipe Organ, New 
Gymnasium with 
swimming pool, 2 new 
buildings. 

Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 


66 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


School 


Send for new year book 
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New York State 
College of Forestry 


at Syracuse University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
HE University offers, 


besides the regular College 
Courses, Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 
Agriculture, Architect ure, Music, Painting, Me4i- 


, Law, Sociology and Pedagogy. 


ing, 
cine 
Forestry tuition is free to students resident in the State 
year prior to matriculation, Tuition to others 
moderate, 


Summer School July 8—Aug. 16 
= 


one 

















Lasell lagen 


Science, Music 
the theory and 


Literature, 
in 


Language, 
thoro instruction 


1n 
with 


Courses 
and Art, 





practice of Household Economics, Training is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 


Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and 
Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and 


other sports are encouraged. Address, 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
112 Woodland Road 


ara AO ernment 














MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


“The Elms” School for Girls 


Certificate for college. 
Music. 46th year. 


House- 
Modern 


A city school with outdoor sports. 
hold arts and domestic science. 
buildings Address 

Miss Porter, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 559 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
~ 


tablished 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





id other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 
N Jersey, Englewood. 
College preparatory and 
Dwight School for Girls special courses. Certificates 
ecepted by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures 


individual attention. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 





Gymnasium, Tennis, riding. Address Box 605. 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals 
New Jersey, Montclair 


Montclair Academy 
Has a distinct personality and method. Fine equipment. 

or business preparation Write for booklet “Your Boy 

with direct message to all boys’ parents. 
Address Joun G. Macvicar, A. M., 


College 
and Our 


37 Walden Place 


| 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 
NEw York, C Hall, 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 

Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 


arnegie Roo.n 146. 


THE SECRETARY. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

s 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School for Boys (i. beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 75th year. 21 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individualinstruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. 
New Gymnasium. J. M.FurMaAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 912 


New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


Wellesley and other colleges. 
New gymnasium. 
A.B., Principa!s 


in 





Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, 
General course. Music, Domestic S« ience. 
The Misses Hype, Et La VirGinia JONES, 

OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
Founded in 1814. It has 


Mount Pleasant Academy won the reputation of 
thoroughly preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. 
Rationalized military system. Manual training. Location only 31 
miles from New York. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 
13. Write for catalogue to CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 507. 


New York, Mohegan Lake, 








Westchester Co. 
Thorough preparation for C ol- 
Mohegan Lake School jeye"Ptinical School or Busi- 
Average number of pupils in a class, eight. Modern 
buildings Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical Culture 
and Athletics under competent Director. Booklet. Address Box 77. 
A 


ness 





E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smitu, A.M., Principals. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
ae to New York. 
Ossining School for Girls ee 


Certificate privileges. 
Separate house 


Music, Art and College Preparatory C we es. 
Post Graduate and special work. NARAMORE HALL, 
for younger girls. Year book on request. 
Principals—CLara C. FULLER, MARTHA J. NARAMORE 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 706. 


Riverview Academy 7°" year. 





A home for the better 
kind of boys It looks beyond col- 
Instruction is thorough, sane. Equipment modern. 
Its influence makes for manhood Military officer detailed by Sec- 
retary of War. 76 years of conse ‘cutive management. For cata- 
logue, address JosEepuH B. BisBEE, A.M 


New Yor«k. Aurora Lake, Cayuga. 


Wallcourt 


Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls (formerly The Wells School). 
Thorough preparation for any college. General academic and spe cial 
courses. Aesthetic dancing, boating and tennis. Physical culture. 
Booklet. Address Miss ANNA R. Go-tpsmITH, A.B., Prin. 


lege entrance. 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


The Holbrook School 


Fits boys for College. 


Situated on Briar Cliff, over- 
looking forty miles of the Hud- 
Ample equipment and 


son 47th year 
ground Individual care Satisfactory references as to character 
necessary. For catalogue address 


Ossining, N. Y 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL, 








On the 
the city. 


New York, Troy. 

Wi For Girls. 99th year. 
Emma illard Schoo hills, 400 feet above 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory, General and Special Courses Certificate privileges. _ Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Catalogue on request. Miss Exiza Ke.tas, Ph.B., Principal. 























Onto, Cleveland, 7033 —-_ > ; ; ‘ , 
: s ‘or educational purposes, not for pro! 
University School it. Offers exceptional opportunities ip 
the preparation of boys for college; strong faculty; manual training 
athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, running track, bowlia 
Many unusual features make this school worth investiga- 
Catalogue. Address Harry A. Peters, Principal. - 


eechwood 


A Cultural and Practical School 


We seek to discover the natural aptitudes of our 
students and have the departments to develop 
them. Our aim is a woman ol culture who can 
successfully do the practical. | 
or College Preparatory, College Departments, 
Conservatory of Music, Art, Arts and Crafts, 
oung Oratory. Courses in Domestic Arts and Sci- 
ences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, 


alleys. 
ting. 


i 





wo Normal Kindergarten, as electives. Free, 
omen healthful country life near Philadelphia, Un- 
usual buildings. Rooms with private bath, 
Moderate terms. 

Apply for catalogue to 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President Jenkintown, Penna, 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Associate 
AUUUUOERGUEUEUEGGEEQEEEORQEEREQREGEEEOGEREREREQEEREOROSEEREES 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box K. — . 
; ; for Girls. irming- 
The Birmingham School, Inc. fo Crs Sirmins- 
lent school offering either Academic or College Preparatory Courses, 
Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. On Main Line 
Gymnasium Physical training For catalogue address 
A. R. Grier, President. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


: ’ for Girls. (Highland Hall.) Emma 
Miss Cowles School Mitton Cow es, A. B., Head of 
School. Recently associated with Milwaukee-Downer College. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Wellesley and other colleges. 
Healthful location, tooo ft. altitude. Swimming pool. Special 
care to younger pupils. Catalog. Address THE SECRETARY. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. , 

Offers a thorough physical, 

Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training for 

college or business. Under Christian masters from the great uni- 

versities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most pic- 
turesque spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. | 
Write for catalog. WILLIAM MANN IrRvINE, LL. D., Headmaster. | 








FOREIGN 





EUROPE. 
Zhe Thompson- School of Travel for Girls 
12th year. Foreign residence, three periods of travel through 
eight countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, 
allis included. American home comforts. October sailing. 
Mrs. WALTER Scorrt, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. 








CAMPS 
New Hampsuire, Silver Lake, Chesham. 


Marienfeld Summer Camp for Boys 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—JULY AND AUGUST, 1912. 


The Camp offers a wholesome out-door summer to boys between 
eight and twenty years, together with an opportunity to continue 
their college preparation or make up for lost study. References 
required. Circulars may be had from the Head Master. 

Dr. C. HANForD HENDERSON, Cambridge, Mass. 








Maine, Long Lake, and Foot of Mount Washington, N. H. 
Kineo Camps for Boys “f\<“t.2%4 
Well-bred boys 8 to 18 years. Exceptional training. All 
sports. Many trips. Tenth Season. Over $10,000 equip- 
ment. Illustrated Booklet. References requested. 

IrnvING A. McCoLt, 201 West 87th Street, N. Y. City 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

BANTAM LAKE, 
Summer Camp LitcHFIELD HILts, Conn. 

Eighth Season. _ 1100 feet altitude. Splendid facilities for all 
aquatic and athletic sports. Coaching under supervision of Head 
Master of Irving School. Address 

J. M. Furman, A. M., Box 912. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Delaware County, Concordville, Box 86. 


Maplewood Camp and Summer Home 

50th year. Opens June 12th. Ideal outing. Tent life, boating, 
bathing, sports. Health first consideration. Special care to small 
boys. Our own milk and vegetables. Instruction if desired. Terms 
$135. Booklet. School year opens Sept. 19. J. C. SHORTLIDGE, Prin. 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the 
graduate schools, and the profes- 
sional schools provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 
aw, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the 
University staff which is augment- 
ed in the summer by appointment 
of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1912 
1st Term June 17--July 24 
2nd Term July 25--Aug. 30 

Detailed announcements are now 
ready for distribution, and will be 
sent upon application. 





The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Choosing, the School fa. 


a5 
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SUN 
_. You can get just the help you need and save a lot of trouble 
if you write us first. 
W hat part of the country interests you most? 
What kind of school for boy or girl? Age? 
Protestant or Catholic School? 
How much you want to pay yearly? 

We will send you complete information about schools that 
will interest and help you. Over athousand American and 
European schools have their catalogues on file in our Bureau. 
It is all FREE to you, Write us today. 


Che Chicago Cribune 
Bureau of School Information 
515 Tribune Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


theGreatest of Professions 
e Bea LAWYER 


The Law is calling you—to a distinguished 
and profitable career—to intellectual super- 
iority, social prominence, financial inde- 

hS"@E pendence. Under our perfected, systematic 


E——¢-s Easy Home-Study Method 


proficiency as a well-paid practicing attorney is quickly 
within your grasp. Fifteen years of educational success, 
back of our Institution—Law Course prepared by greatest 
tiving law authorities—men at head of or professors in 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Lliinois, 
Harvard, etc. Let us tell you how we canbring a 
Complete University Law Course 

to you, so you can study—in your own home—with no loss of 
time—and earn while you learn. Write for complete information 
and Special Law Bullet 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. 913, Chicago, Ill. 


$25 to $100 
Peay EARN “A° Were 
We can positively show you by mail 


how to inerease your salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS _CO., 
2650 Page Building, Chieago, Ill. or 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
ee 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taucht thoroughly by mail. We will teach the be- 
ginner better engraving than he can gain !n years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. é 

The Engraving School. 65 Page Bldg. Michigan Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly under 
y our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
AN ILLUSTRATOR 
to draw for magazines 































course. We helpthose who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars, 
School of Short-Story Writing. Dept. 65, Page Building, Chieago. 













We will teach you by mail how 
Schoo: of Ilustration, 
65 Page Didg., 
Chicago, I), 


Learn to drow 











and newspapers 
Send for Catalog 
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| Sraireoe ANCE of the laws of self and sex 











The Original School, and the Greatest 


21 years of vital legal training training 
that has made masters, and won highest 
endorsement. Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses, 
covering every legal matter, prepared 
and taught by experts. Especially for am- 
bitious young men.with limited time and 
money. Write for catalog and ‘‘evidence.” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
223 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy. irccomel 
GY," 


life has been collected in “* SEXO 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


(ustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 



















, am drawing ht home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 
the world. Turn your Talent into mone Our 
Students are filling ae mereee, one. f years 
y a Y / anS , successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. 
Rove lodge 8 Young Women Should Have. 15 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art, Profit or Culture. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have. ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
) YEAR Artist’s Outfit PREP to Enroled Students 
1S FREE TO YOU 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. : e 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 722AppliedArt Bidg.,Battle Creek, Mich. 


**Sexology”” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 


government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and ‘lable of Contents ph ; 
. bt were macie to ivil Service places 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 970 Appointments ¥<re mae to Civil Service places 
senonian for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
7. 5 persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
Ar appoinments to life positions at $340 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
/ EARNGYY O 
| FROM C. A 


tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
s Md 
FS A Great Opportunity! 


intormation about all government examinations and questions recently used 
We are offering, for a limited time, a com- 


by the Civil Service Commission. 
+/ plete course in show card and sign writing 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C. 
¥ So) ¥. to those purchasing a trial assortment of our 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
WEEK’ “Titholia’”’? Ready-to-Use Colors 








































































ACCOUNTANT 



















Become a Certified Public Accountant ; Corporate Secretar Auditor ; B 
This Is a great opportunity for ambitions persons, either Segenines ; Reel Estate, Gsles, or “ge: ng Specialist ; Banker, Broker, Credit 
t r¢ Man ; Cost or Factory Accountant ; Merchant ; Business Arithmetician, Individ 

sex, to increase their earning capacity. Good show card writers wal mail instruction that will put you im the well-paid class. Ps b 
in demand at $21 to $50 weekly, salary or in business for your taught by practical men, in a practical way, Free Consultation Service. Booklet 





self. Our show ecard course Is not a book of alphabets, It's 
a complete course in lettering compiled by an expert New York 
show card artistforus. **Lithelia” is the only liquid water 
paint ever manufactured. **Litholia” is pigment colors, used 
_ same as cake, distemper or tube colors, but far superior 
to either. **Litholia” lasts longer, always ready. Nothing to 
equal “Litholia” for the show card writer, the artist, or the 
interior decorator. Don’t miss this offer 
LITHOLIA MU. COLOR CO. 
247 West 125th Street, New York. 


You can prepare for College or com- 
a O] i IC » e te your high school work at home 
our simplified correspondence 


me. & Our courses meet 
— entrance requirements; they are written by members of the 
t lumbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 


cago, Michigan and other leading universities. 


F, describing subject interested in, sent for the asking, 
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OMB OF ABSALOM. There is no story even in 
fiction, more pathetic an d interesting than the story 
of David and his rebellious son, Absalom. This photo- 
graph shows Absalom'’s Tomb, known in the Bible as 
Absalom’s Place, erected by himself nearly 3,000 years 
ago. This illustrates but one of the 448 wonderful 7 in. 
by 10 in. photographs in the marvelous 
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now brings Bible Lands to us in our-own homes. 
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folio,"*Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,”’ containing beau- 
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>») elicate though they are—made of sheer lawn, 

\ linen, swiss, fine net, some of them of lace— 

4, the vestments of church choirs must be kept 

. spotlessly white and, when used, must be 
laundered every week. 


oy 

2 The fact that Ivory Soap i is used to wash 
them is but another instance of the widespread 
recognition of its value. 






Ivory Soap cleanses .without injuring the 
fabric, because it is absolutely pure soap. 


How to Wash Sheer Materials Use water that is warm, not hot, and if the water is hard, soften 

to Lengthen their Life with borax. Make a thick lather with Ivory Soap. T he soap should 

never be rubbed on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the 

lather; then rub the spots gently with the hands, “sousing”’ the material up and down in the suds. Rinse in 

several warm waters, until all traces of the soap are gone. Rinse once again in boiling water, followed imme- 
diately by rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. Dry in the sun, if possible. 


Ivory Soap oe I9%G0 PerCent. Pure 
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GREAT FRENCH MYSTERIES | 
The Strange Case of Marie Lafarge 


BY 
MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM BERGER 


Young, gifted, beautiful — Marie Lafarge was declared a depraved and heartless potsoner 
who inch by inch destroyed the life of the husband she did not love. Was she another martyr to 
circumstantial evidence? Was she the victim of manufactured evidence, of a piot of inhuman and 
devilish cunniftg ? 

All France took sides on the question. The greatest legal talent of the day appeared as oppos- 


ing counsel. Volumes of arguments for and against the young wife were written. But the world i, 
has been far from sure that justice was done to Marie Lafarge. i 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, who presents for McClure readers the facts in this celebrated case, has 
for years been studying the great legal mysteries of England, France, and the United States. The 
remarkable story which she tells below is only a forerunner of others equally stirring which are to 
come 1n early issues of McClure’s. 

In every instance, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes gives all the known facts of each of the famous cases. 
The stories, therefore, present great human problems, each one of them awaiting from some keen- 
witted reader a final and really convincing answer. 





W‘ are peeping into one of those long, 
straight corridors which are to be found 
in almost all old French country houses. Down 
one side is a row of high, narrow windows 
looking into a gloomy and_ thickly wooded 
park; on the other are the entrances to the 
bedrooms of Les Glandiers. 


Charles Lafarge and his Parisian bride arrived 
here only an hour ago, and a number of Charles’ 
relatives and friends are waiting downstairs 
to greet and welcome the new mistress of Les 
Glandiers. They are growing rather impatient, 
for young Madame Lafarge went upstairs to 
change her traveling dress within a few minutes 


Copyright, 1912, by The McClure Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 003 
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GREAT FRENCH MYSTERIES 
The Strange Case of Marie Lafarge 


BY 


MARIE BELLOC LOWNDES 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM BERGER 


Young, gifted, beautiful — Marie Lafarge was declared a depraved and heartless potsoner 
who inch by inch destroyed the life of the husband she did not love. Was she another martyr to 
circumstantial evidence? Was she the victim of manufactured evidence, of a plot of inhuman and 
devilish cunniftg ? 

All France took sides on the question. The greatest legal talent of the day appeared as oppos- 
ing counsel. Volumes of arguments for and against the young wife were written. But the world 
has been far from sure that justice was done to Marie Lafarge. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, who presents for McClure readers the facts in this celebrated case, has 
for years been studying the great legal mysteries of England, France, and the United States. The 
remarkable story which she tells below is only a forerunner of others equally stirring which are to 
come in early issues of McClure’s. 

In every instance, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes gives all the known facts of each of the famous cases. 
The stories, therefore, present great human problems, each one of them awaiting from some keen- 
witted reader a final and really convincing answer. 


W‘ are peeping into one of those long, Charles Lafarge and his Parisian bride arrived 
straight corridors which are to be found here only an hour ago, and a number of Charles’ 
in almost all old French country houses. Down relatives and friends are waiting downstairs 
one side is a row of high, narrow windows to greet and welcome the new mistress of Les 
looking into a gloomy and_ thickly wooded Glandiers. They are growing rather impatient, 
park; on the other are the entrances to the for young Madame Lafarge went upstairs to 


bedrooms of Les Glandiers. change her traveling dress within a few minutes 
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of her arrival, and she has not yet reappeared, though cee 
she must know that, in this part of France at any rate, wins ' 

folk remain faithful to old customs and dine at six o’clock. 

Fortunately, the bridegroom’s mother and sister are 


there to entertain the visitors. j 
A good-looking young man—he is only eight-and- ; 
twenty — 1s pacing up and down the corridor with ' 


long, impatient steps. Every now and again he stops 
before one of the closed doors, turns the handle, 
and, finding that it does not yield, shakes it vio- 
lently. ‘‘Marie!” he calls out angrily. ‘‘ Marie! 
Open the door! What do you mean by locking 
yourself in, in this way? Do you not understand 
that | am your husband, and that | have the 
right to order you to open the door?” 

Then he takes another turn up and down. In 
a changed and pleading voice he whispers: 
*“Marie, do open the door! My mother and 
sister, to say nothing of the others, can not make 
out what is going on. I implore you to open 
the door! Surely you can not mean to lock me 
out — me, your loving, your devoted Charles?”’ 

But still there comes no answer from be- 
hind the locked door. The unfortunate 
young husband, however, soon hears the 
murmur of two voices — he knows them 
to be those of his lovely young wife 
and of the lady’s maid who is her fos- 
ter-sister and who accompanied them 
from Paris on the honeymoon. 

Again he paces up and down 
the corridor. But this time he is 
greeted at one end of it by a de- 
termined-looking elderly lady 
whom he dearly loves and re- 
spects, for she is his mother, 
Madame Lafarge mere. 

“Well?” she says _ briefly. 
“Well, Charles, what does all 
this mean?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, 
mother,” he falters out. “I sup- 
pose poor Marie is tired — tired 
and excited.” 

“That’s all very well; but 
Marie must make an _ effort. 
Every one downstairs, not only 
our relations but all the neigh- 
bors who have come to greet 
Marie, are more amazed than 
I can tell you.”” She looks angri- 


ly, though at the same time tenderly, at her son, ~ —_ 



















and, turning on her heel, slowly goes downstairs. 
Again Charles approaches the locked door and 

rattles the handle. ‘Marie!’ he whispers urgently. 

“Do you realize how great a shame and affront Wilaagy Oe ib eay — 

you are putting on me? For heaven’s sake, a 

come out and behave like a reasonable woman!” 

And then, to his relief, he sees an envelop 
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being pushed under the door. Eagerly he stoops 
and takes it up. And then, as his eyes glance 
down the first few lines of the first letter his 
wife has ever written to him,— for Marie is a 
French girl, and during their brief engagement 
had no occasion to write to her lover,— Charles 
Lafarge utters a hoarse cry, and moves in- 
stinctively away into one of the shallow em- 
brasures of the corridor windows. 


Charles: [So began the extraordinary letter which 
was destined to produce a most unhappy effect at the 
trial of Marie Lafarge.] 

1 do not blame you! | do not wish to say anything 
against you. All I beg you to do is to allow me to 
leave you. Our marriage has been a terrible mistake. 
| take all the blame of it on myself. Nay, more I 
here and now make you a shameful confession. 

Pity me, Charles—I love another man! And 
this man, my lover, has followed us during the whole 
of our wedding journey. Oh, Charles, forgive me 
but I have seen him, | have had secret meetings with 
my love. I used to creep out when you were asleep. 
| am ashamed, deeply ashamed of my wickedness! 
But, Charles, you can not wish me, knowing this, to 
stay with you. I do not ask to have back my fortune. 
I only ask you to let me go away. | will sign any 
documents you like, and I swear | will never trouble 
you again. Oh, Charles, on my knees, | implore you 
to be merciful and to grant my prayer! Forget the 
miserable Marie who has treated you so ill! 


Lafarge’s first impulse, on reading the strange 
and rather crazy epistle, is to batter down the 
bedroom door and kill the woman who is be- 
hind it! 

He is full of rage, and beside himself with 
jealousy; for already — they have been mar- 
ried only four days — he adores the beautiful 
young creature who has just made him this 
extraordinary and shameful confession. 

But he has been well brought up by a pru- 
dent and sensible mother, so he resists his 
murderous impulse. Instead, he goes quietly 
downstairs, takes his mother aside, and shows 
her his wife’s fateful letter. 

Now, Madame Lafarge, though she is already 
violently prejudiced against her Parisian daugh- 
ter-in-law, is full of that mingled shrewd sense 
and feeling of self-respect that is one of the foun- 
dations of the French character. To her son’s 
great surprise, a smile comes over her face. 

“Not a word of this is true!”’ she exclaims, 
shaking her head. “Your wife has invented 
this absurd story, Charles, in order to frighten 
you, and in order that you may leave her alone. 
No doubt she does want to go away, back to her 
family, back to gay Paris. But as to her having 
a lover,— as to his having followed you through 
the honeymoon,— if all you tell me of your 
honeymoon is true, that is simply untrue — 
untrue,my son. You let me deal with her! Let 
me go upstairs with our two old friends, your 
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uncle and your godfather, and we shall soon see 
whether we can’t bring her to reason.” 

And Charles Lafarge, with a hopeless gesture, 
consents. 

He would give everything that has hitherto 
been his to be able to believe his mothér’s 
theory of Marie’s extraordinary letter. 

The old lady and the two respectable middle- 
aged gentlemen whom she has called to her 
help in this crisis go upstairs. And then there 
begins, through the locked door, the kind of 
negotiation and discussion which take place 
when a violent family quarrel is going on. 

At last the door is opened by the lady’s 
maid, and old Madame Lafarge and her two 
companions their way into a_ large, 
gloomy bed-chamber, which is not, to tell 
the truth, at all the sort of room one would 
expect to see given to a bride. 

Perhaps the two gentlemen feel this. In 
any case, they gaze very kindly at the beautiful 
young woman who stands, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks, before them. 

“Marie?”’ says her mother-in-law gently, 
much in the tone that one would use in ap- 
proaching a timid young animal that one 
wished to tame. ‘Marie? Is it possible that 
you wrote this cruel, this mad, this foolish 
letter to my poor son Charles?”’ 

Marie, with a quick, convulsive breath, nods 
her head. 

“Well, my dear child, you did a very unkind 
thing to one who adores you. But for me, 
Charles was going out into the park to throw 
himself into the lake! He loves you, Marie. 
Do you not know that he loves your” 

Again Marie nods her head, and tears come into 
her eyes, for she is warm-hearted and impulsive. 

“I know,’ says Madame Lafarge impressively, 
“T know that what you have written in this 
mad letter is not true. Confess, my child, that 
you made all this up in order to kill Charles’ 
love for you! Because you want him to allow 
you to go back to Paris! I see that you do not 
like Les Glandiers; the place is not like what 
you expected; and—vyes, why should I not 
say itp— you do not like the thought of having 
to live with me and with your sister-in-law. 
But, Marie, you need not be afraid of me! | 
am devoted to Charles, and, rather than sacri- 
fice my son’s happiness, | would willingly go 
and live elsewhere. All | ask you to do is to 
try and live with me.” 

The oldlady’s voice breaks, and Marie begins to 
feel bitterly ashamed of herself. Madame Lafarge 
again begins speaking, gently, persuasively: 

“| want to tell you that we are far better 


edge 


off than we appear to be, living in this quiet 


way in this old house. Only stay and behave 
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like a reasonable woman, and you shall have as 
much money as you wish to make the house 
pretty and comfortable. To my old eyes, Les 
Glandiers is perfect as it is, but Charles tells 
me you are very disappointed — that you have 
already told him that you think it ugly and 
badly furnished.”’ 

Poor Marie again feels overwhelmed with 
shame. Madame Lafarge is talking in a kind, 
sensible, dignified way. 

The girl-wife hides her face in her hands. 

“Confess,” says Madame Lafarge persua- 
sively, “confess that you invented all that 
there is in this letter, and that you have never 
had a lover, either before your marriage or 
since.” 

And Marie bends her head. 

Charles’ godfather, who does not take the 
whole business as tragically as either Charles’ 
mother or uncle, bursts out laughing. ‘Oh, 
naughty girl!”” he exclaims, and an answering 
smile quivers over Marie’s lovely face,— “‘do 
you mean that you simply made up this story 
in order to go home and be neither maid, wife, 
nor widow?” 

And again Marie bends her head. 

“Come, come,”’ says the mother. “‘We won’t 
say anything more about it! Come downstairs 
now, Marie. I will manage Charles — I will 
see that he does not worry you.” 

And then they all go downstairs, Marie 
having become transformed from a savagely 
determined, hysterical young woman into a 
kindly, well-conducted bride. 

And now, so the reader may well ask, who 
and what were this bride and bridegroom into 
whose intimate life the public became thrust 
with dramatic suddenness? 


The cherished younger daughter of Colonel 
Cappelle, of the Old Guard, one of the great 
Napoleon’s favorite officers, the woman who 
lives in the criminal annals of France as Marie 
Lafarge, might, but for her father’s premature 
death, have survived in history among those 
beautiful and delightful Frenchwomen who 
have played so great a réle in the social life of 
their time. 

But, most unfortunately for Marie Cappelle, 
her father died when she was a child, and her 
mother married again. She was then adopted 
by her aunt, Madame Garat, whose husband 
held the great position of director of the Bank 
of France. 

Her aunt was very kind to her and proud of 
her, but, even so, Marie had a lonely girlhood, 
and | must dwell on that fact because her one 
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intimate girl friend was destined to play a 
terrible and fatal part in her short after life, 
This friend, Mademoiselle de Nicolai, be- 
longed to the great French nobility; Marie’s 
aunt encouraged in every way her niece’s 
friendship with her, and in those halcyon days 
of early girlhood the two Maries were insepar- 
able, and loved each other as sisters love. 
Strange to say (when we remember the way 
French girls are brought up), Marie Cappelle 
and her friend were allowed to go to church 
alone together, and, human nature being much 
the same in France as it is elsewhere, the two 
girls managed to start a kind of childish flirta- 
tion with a young man whom they first met in 
church, and who was of half-Spanish birth. 
According to Marie Cappelle’s later account, 
this man, Flavé by name, was never in love 
with her at all, but he fell desperately in love 
with her friend; and Marie Cappelle acted, 
as so many girls in such a case have acted in the . 
past and will act in the future, the thankless 
and dangerous part of go-between. Young 
Flavé’s letters to Mademoiselle de Nicolai were 
sent under cover to her. Nothing, however, 
came of the imprudent flirtation. Young 
Flavé never even compassed an introduction 
to the lady of his dreams. Indeed, within a 
very few months of that meeting in the church, 
Mademoiselle de Nicolai, being then nineteen, 
married the Marquis de Liautaud, a French- 
man of high rank and great wealth. As to poor 
young Flavé, if the friends ever thought of him 
at all, he must have remained in their minds 
as the hero of an episode of which they were 
both rather ashamed. Neither girl had ever 
seen him alone — so the Marquise de Liautaud 
always solemnly swore till the day of her death. 
Be that as it may, Marie Cappelle, more lonely 
than ever, now that her one intimate friend was 
married, went on living quietly with her aunt, 
Madame Garat, in Paris. Several young men 
fell in love with her, as she was not only ex- 
ceptionally attractive, but had a dowry of a 
hundred thousand francs (twenty thousand 
dollars); but she was, as we know, romantic, 
and unwilling to make a mariage de convenance. 
She had reached the age of twenty-three when 
her uncle one day sent for Marie to come into his 
study; there he told her that he had heard of a 
young country gentleman who had come to Paris 
to seek a wife, and who seemed as if he might 
make an ideal husband. He added that thename 
of this would-be benedict was Charles Lafarge. 
Lafarge was twenty-eight, member of an 
honorable provincial family, and an iron-master 
in a fair way of business. Also, he owned a 
delightful country house—a castle, in fact, 
named Les Glandiers—in that beautiful district 
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of France called the Corréze. The young man 
expressed himself as desirous of finding a clever, 
cultivated wife who would share the rather 
lonely life he was compelled to lead for the 
greater part of each year. 

Marie, attracted by this account, at last 
consented to an informal interview with the 
iron-master, and Charles Lafarge fell in love at 
first sight with the elegant, beautiful, and ac- 
complished Parisian girl. 

As for Marie, she seems to have thought him 
very plain, and to have found his manners 
lacking in the grace and refinement to which 
she was accustomed in the men about her. But 
Lafarge showed so clearly how greatly he was 
attracted by her, and her family were so de- 
lighted with the excellent accounts they received 
of him from all sorts of people,— for in France 
it is the curious habit to request and to receive 
various “‘characters”’ from a would-be husband, 
—that Marie was soon won over to the view 
that Charles Lafarge concealed a heart of gold 
beneath his rather rough exterior, and that his 
love would soon bring forth hers. 

Marie was informed that she would have to 
spend a portion of her married life with her 
mother-in-law and her husband’s married sister. 
But that fact did not annoy or frighten her as it 
would have done an American or an English 
girl, for in France it is quite usual for the older 
people and the younger people in a family to 
live together, and, on the whole, the plan works 
very well. 

Marie’s wedding was a particularly brilliant 
society event, and it was characteristic of the 
bride that she spent the check her uncle had 
given her as a present in gifts to the friends 
she was leaving behind her. 

Immediately after the ceremony the young 
péople started homeward on a short honeymoon. 

What happened during those first fateful 
days of married life ? — days which may make or 
mar a woman’s subsequent relationship to her 
husband. According to the account Marie 
gave afterward, Charles Lafarge, without being 
unkind, at once became a very different man as 
husband from that he had been as lover. 

At no time had he struck those about him as 
particularly refined or well-bred; but now, when 
he was sure of his beautiful young wife, he 
showed himself in his real colors, that is, as a 
rough and rather boorish individual, determined 
to have his own way in everything. Still, Marie 
never accused him of active unkindness; all 
she said was that during her honeymoon her 
eyes were opened to the fact that she had mar- 
ried a man very unlike herself, one who cared 
nothing for books, for music, for society, or for 
anything except business. 
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The high-strung, romantic girl also found 
that Les Glandiers was entirely different from 
what she and her family had been led to expect. 

Les Glandiers was not a castle. It was a 
straggling, ugly, dark, damp old house, em- 
bowered in trees, and differing in almost every 
particular, as to its interior arrangements, from 
what had been described by its owner. 

The knowledge that her husband had deceived 
her in such a foolish and mean way produced 
on Marie an extraordinary effect. In the light 
of modern medical science, we may fairly sup- 
pose that Charles Lafarge’s unhappy bride 
became violently hysterical; for, after having 
been greeted, as she imagined, coldly and jeal- 
ously by Charles’ mother and sister, Marie ran 
and locked herself in the gloomy bedroom which 
she was told was to be hers and her husband’s. 

And then there took place the extraordinary 
episode which I have tried to reconstitute in all 
its curious details. 

It is impossible now to tell with certainty 
what really happened after that strange scene, 
for each of those who afterward testified at the 
trial told a different tale. 

But there can be no doubt that Marie La- 
farge, thanks to her mother-in-law’s diplomacy 
and good sense, did have a real reconciliation 
with her young husband, and that she per- 
suaded him quite easily to believe that, in very 
truth, she had never had a lover in the guarded, 
happy girl-life she had led in Paris until she 
met the young provincial iron-master who had 
become her husband. 

And she did not carry out her reconciliation 
in a half-hearted fashion. She made friends 
with her husband’s workmen; she entertained 
his old neighbors and friends; and she seems 
also to have tried to make herself pleasant to 
her mother-in-law; but this was her hardest 
task, for old Madame Lafarge soon became 
intensely jealous of her only son’s love for his 
wife, and she interfered as much as she dared 
with the two young people. 

By Charles’ wish, his mother gave up the 
housekeeping into the hands of her daughter- 
in-law, and this not unnaturally irritated the 
older lady very much, the more so that Marie’s 
ideas of housekeeping and those of Madame 
Lafarge mére were very different. Marie liked 
everything done in a simple yet elegant manner. 
She had a great dislike for the long, elaborate 
banquets in which the country folk of France 
then, as now, delighted, and which consist of 
meals of from fourteen to twenty courses rather 
roughly dished up and served, while the guests 
often stay at table three, four, and five hours! 
The refined Parisienne insisted that the table- 
cloth in her dining-room should always be 
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spotlessly clean, and that the menu, compara- 
tively short, should ccnsist of food daintily 
and prettily served. 

As to the delicate and all-important question 
of Marie’s relation to her husband, most people 
will agree that a man does not remain adoringly 
attached to his wife, and eager to fulfil her 
slightest wish, if she, on her side, goes on being 
cold and disagreeable to him. Such behavior 
on a husband’s part may happen in romances 
and in novels, but it does not happen in real life. 

Charles Lafarge was evidently a hot-tem- 
pered man, and he had little control over his 
tongue; and yet, as the weeks and the months 
rolled by, he became more and more devoted 
to his wife. Whenever Charles went away on 
business for two or three days, he wrote Marie 
adoring letters, and, as we have seen, though 
he was as fondly attached to his mother as are 
all good Frenchmen, he gave his wife power over 
everything in the house which his mother con- 
sidered ought still to lie in her province. 

From the point of view of their neighbors 
and friends, the Charles Lafarges were a model 
couple, and, thanks to Marie’s efforts, Les Glan- 
diers soon became a very pleasant and agree- 
able country house. 
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At last there came a day when the husband 
and wife agreed that Lafarge should go to Paris 
in order to raise money to develop a new patent 
in connection with his business. But he did not 
inform Marie or his mother of the fact that his 
finances had already become terribly involved, 
and that, apart from the patent, it was essential 
to him to procure some money. 

Now, it might be thought that Marie would 
have been eager to take this opportunity to go 
to the capital. But she did nothing of the kind; 
in fact, she acted with great good sense. “You 
will be doing a good deal of tiring and worrying 
business,” she said, “‘and I had much better 
stay here and look after the house and the 
different things that we are having done to im- 
prove the place. Go you up alone to Paris, 
dear Charles, and | will do everything in my 
power to help you by giving you introductions 
to old business friends of my family.” 

But, much to Marie’s annoyance and sur- 
prise, Lafarge insisted on taking with him his 
foreman, a man named Denis, who had a great 
deal of influence over him and with whom he 
had already had secret money dealings of a very 
dishonest kind — though, of course, Marie was 
quite unaware of this. That this man played 
a great part in the drama no one can doubt, 
and, according to a leading German lawyer who 
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wrote a book on the Lafarge case, it was Denis, 
not Marie, who ought ultimately to have stood 
in the dock. But to us he remains an enigma, 
for it is impossible to see what motive such a 
man could have had to commit so awful a 
crime. 

Just before Lafarge and his foreman started 
for Paris, Marie fell ill, and her husband nursed 
her in the most devoted manner. One day, 
when she was getting better, she suddenly told 
Charles that she had been so touched by his 
love and care of her that she had made her will, 
leaving him the sole use of her fortune during 
his lifetime, though the money was to go to 
her own nephews and nieces if they had no chil- 
dren. Lafarge, naturally very moved by this 
proof of his wife’s love, also made his will, leav- 
ing Marie everything he possessed. 

Now, it is a curious fact that Marie Lafarge 
at once sent off Charles’ will to a local lawyer, 
although she left ber will in the house. This 
was a Strange thing for her to do, but she after- 
ward pointed out that she had had a good reason 
for doing it, as her mother-in-law and sister-in- 
law were always searching among her papers 
and showing the most indiscreet curiosity as to 
the contents of any letters she received. 

At last Charles Lafarge went off to Paris; 
and at once the most tender correspondence 
began between the husband and wife. Marie 
had an unusual literary gift, and she drew, in 
moving language, a description of her loneliness 
and her longing for his return. Charles, on 
his side, also wrote very loving letters to her, 
telling her—or so she believed — every detail 
of the difficult business which had brought him 
to Paris. As an actual fact he did not tell her 
very much, and he and Denis engaged in man\ 
shady money transactions which came to light 
only long afterward. 

The iron-master had been away rather more 
than a month when a curious incident took 
place, and one which later made a very strong 
and sinister impression on the imagination of 
the public, as well as on the unhappy Marie’s 
judges and jury. 

Les Glandiers seems to have been infested, as 
are so many old country houses, with rats, and 
Marie Lafarge commissioned one of her servants 
to purchase some arsenic with a view to ridding 
the place of them. Now, very shortly after this 
purchase had been made, she wrote and in- 
formed Charles that she was sending him a box 
containing, in addition to a portrait of herself 
which had been done by a lady of the neighbor- 
hood, a few home-made cakes. 

Madame Lafarge mére was noted for her 
cooking, and particularly for a certain kind of 
small cream cake. 
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Marie further proposed that Charles should 


eat one of these cakes at twelve o'clock on a 
rtain might, she at the same time eating a 
milar ake She also added, in the sam 
tter, that he had better not tell any one of 

tt ntimental refection 

rae received the letter, and im due cour 

f ‘ Hut he did not open it himeell; 

he told one of the hotel servants to do « 

| f nt opened the box, and both he and 

| rae, who was standing by him as he pried 

t lnl open, noticed that there was only om 
' ike m the box Lafarge then and ther 

broke off a small piece of the cake md. obsers 

My wife sent me this ite it 
That night he was taken violently ill 


lhis was proved by the hotel books. for the 


da iter he stayed in bed and had what may 
be called invalid food sent up to him 

Ihe rest of the cake was thrown into 
a drawer, and some time later in fact, 


one of the hotel 
was also taken 


after Lafarge had left Paris 
it, and 
as Lafarge himself 


a piece ol 
the same way 


servants ate 
ill in exactly 
had been. 

Meanwhile, Marie Lafarge but for this we 
have only the testimony of the mother-in-law 
who hated her, and it was testimony given 
after the poor woman fully believed that her 
daughter-in-law had poisoned her son — began 
to show the most surprising uneasiness as to 
her husband’s health. She said that she was 
haunted by a presentiment that she would soon 
be a widow, and she seemed thoroughly unhappy 
and miserable. 

As to Charles Lafarge, he was soon quite well 
again, and started for home, still accompanied 
by his foreman Denis. On the way the two 
men visited a lawyer, who lent Lafarge the 
large sum of five thousand dollars in notes and 
But this fact both men concealed from 
Madame Lafarge and from Charles’ 


gold. 
young 
mother. 

We now come to the real drama. 

Lafarge was very far from well when he ar- 
rived at Les Glandiers; indeed, while expressing 
the greatest joy at seeing his wife again, he was 
so unwell that he had to go to bed at once. 
Marie herself brought him his supper, which 
consisted of a cold truffled fowl, and she and 
he ate it together by his bedside. No sooner 
had he eaten than Charles was taken terribly 
ill, with symptoms that were believed later to 
have been those of poisoning, though at the 
time no one suspected such a thing. These 
symptoms were a terrible heat in his throat, 
horrible gnawing pains, and an awful sense of 
icy coldness. 

He also complained very much of the noise 
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the rats still made in the house, and his wife 
for the second tim this 
time through the medium of the foreman Denis 
days away 


eating ver 


prury hased arsenic, 


themselves 
litth 
ry thing 


weary wore 


lay ill 
lreptstcd fond 


Long 
Latare living almost 


entire mY which hk 


ite bem more ofr | prepared, and alway 
handed to him. f the devoted Marie. whom 
he coukl hardiv bear out of his sight 

The story now becomes complicated by th 
presen i the house of a new immaic, a middk 


aged lady who was an intimate friend of Ma 
dame | mere 

This lady, Madame Brun, seems to have been 
used as a kind of spy by Lafarge’s*mother and 
sister; she watched the unsuspecting Marie very 
closely, and noticed or declared after- 
ward that she noticed that whenever young 
Madame Lafarge was about to hand her hus- 
band anything to drink she always put into the 
cup a spoonful of white powder 

Lafarge daily grew worse and worse, and at 
last his wife became so much alarmed that she 
implored the local doctor who was attending 
him to call another physician in consultation. 
It was proved afterward that Maric Lafarge 
was really far more eager than was Charles’ 
mother that this should be done, and, further, 
that she wished the best doctor in the neighbor- 
hood to be called. Old Madame Lafarge did 
not wish this to be done, as she had had a 
quarrel with him some years before. 

It can not be stated too clearly that up to 
that time no one, least of all the doctor attend- 
ing Lafarge, suspected poison. The doctor, 
indeed, made light of Marie’s fears, and told 
her that Charles Lafarge had been subject to 
these attacks from childhood; and this fact 
should be remembered in connection with the 
evidence afterward tendered by Marie’s deadly 
enemies. 

If the people around Charles Lafarge had any 
reason to suppose his wife was poisoning him, 
they were, of course, lacking in the commonest 
humanity in not at once doing something to 
stop the poisoner; but, though they all after- 
ward said that they had suspected her, we may 
take it that they did not do so until a very 
short time before his death. 

As to what first made the mother acquire so 
awful a suspicion, we shall never know. It may 
have been a word said by Madame Brun; it 
may have been an insinuation made by the real 
murderer — if Marie was innocent; or it may 
have been some remark made by the doctor. 
Be that as it may, old Madame Lafarge sud- 
denly became convinced that her son was being 
poisoned by his apparently loving and passion- 
ately devoted wife. 
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still spoke to his wife in terms of adoring 
affection, he still would not allow her out of 
his sight, and he never took any food, except- 
ing from her hand. 

Against this weight of evidence there is one 
contradictory statement made by Lafarge’s 
sister, but we shall see how slight and fanciful 
that statement is, compared to the testimony of 
all the other people who were in the house 
during those long, mournful days. 

The sands of the unhappy man’s life were 
running out very fast, and at last there came the 
dread moment when the dying man’s wife, his 
mother, and his sister, together with various 
other relations, came and knelt around his bed. 

Suddenly Lafarge muttered to his sobbing 
mother: “You hurt me — please go away!” 
She was supported out of the room, the others 
present also left, and there remained with 
the dying man only his wife and his sister. 

What then happened was thus described by 
his sister. Lafarge hoarsely exclaiming, “I 
want to drink!” Marie rushed forward with 
some water. But Lafarge opened his eyes, and 
— still only according to his sister’s evidence — 
a dreadful smile came over his face as he pushed 
the glass his wife’s hand held out to him from 
his lips. 

It is a rather strange fact that Marie left the 
room before her husband’s death. She was not 
there when he actually passed away. 

The moment Charles Lafarge was dead, in 
fact before the breath could have been well 
out of his poor, tortured body, there took 
place at Les Glandiers an extraordinary and 
dramatic scene, and one which must have been 
carefully planned beforehand. 

The young widow was enticed by a trick out 
of the bedroom where she was lying crying on 
her bed, persuaded to go into another room, 
and there the key was turned on her. 

Then old Madame Lafarge and her daughter 
rushed into Marie’s room, forced the locks of 
her boxes and of her cupboards, and began to 
search in feverish haste for some kind of proof 
that Marie had indeed poisoned Charles. 

Although they found nothing at all, she was 
kept a prisoner for hours and hours, in fact 
until her mother-in-law and the doctor had 
informed the nearest magistrate of their sus- 
picions.. This legal pundit came to Les Glan- 
diers, and evidently took her guilt for granted 
before any proof of it had been laid before him, 
and the wretched, bewildered young woman 


found herself accused and practically condemned — 


before she had been able to gather her wits 

together, and before she had been allowed to 

communicate with her family in Paris. 
Meanwhile the two doctors were holding a 


rough post-mortem examination of the corpse, 
and as a result they had to admit that they had 
not been able to discover any trace of poison 
in Lafarge’s body. 

The result of this examination seems to have 
shaken even old Madame Lafarge’s belief in her 
daughter-in-law’s guilt. She came and humbly 
begged Marie’s pardon for having suspected 
her, and Marie, in the very curious autobiog- 
raphy she wrote while in prison awaiting trial, 
declares that she did forgive old Madame 
Lafarge, and she even promised to remain 
on at Les Glandiers and act a daughter’s part 
by her. 

More — Marie, now quite reassured, sat down 
and wrote to her family. She informed them 
of Charles’ death, and she also asked them to 
send her a good lawyer from Paris, as she had 
reason to fear, by certain things which had been 
said when Lafarge was dying, that his money 
matters were in a very serious state. 

From this letter it is clear that Marie gave 
very little thought to the terrible accusation 
that had been leveled at her. She was only 
four-and-twenty, accustomed to receive homage 
and love from all those about her, and old Ma- 
dame Lafarge’s suspicions probably seemed to 
her — if she was innocent —an effect of the 
old lady’s jealous grief. 

But the authorities had not been really satis- 
fied with the post-mortem, and they ordered 
a further and much more thorough investiga- 
tion than had taken place. 

One evening, as Marie was sitting alone in 
her drawing-room, a gentleman of the neigh- 
borhood, who was evidently attracted by her 
beauty and loneliness, came in and with some 
agitation told her that if she were wise she 
would flee the country. ‘| have a carriage and 
a good pair of horses close by,” he said. “I 
have also a passport which | have procured as 
for my wife, and which will do very well for 
you. I implore you most earnestly to leave 
France without waiting for the result of the 
inquiry they are about to hold. Remember that 
a great lawver once declared, ‘If | were accused 
of stealing the towers of Notre Dame, | should 
hurry off without waiting to be arrested!’”’ 

This suggestion seems to have been rejected 
with indignation by Marie Lafarge. She told 
him that she was not in the least afraid, and that, 
being absolutely innocent, she had no reason 
to fear that she would ever be troubled again. 

Meanwhile, the police had been making all 
sorts of inquiries about the dead man, his past 
relations with his wife, and so on; and, without 
waiting for more evidence, the magistrate cam« 
again to Les Glandiers, and, to Marie’s sur- 
prise and indignation, subjected her to a close 
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and pitiless examination. Every one who had 
been in the house — Madame Brun, who gave 
fateful testimony against her, the foreman 
Denis, who seems to have hated her, her maid 
foster-sister, who with tears and anger eagerly 
asserted her innocence, her mother-in-law, who 
was now once more quite convinced that Marie 
had poisoned Charles — all were examined and 
cross-examined. 

Marie’s own examination lasted three hours, 
and at the end of it the judge made up his mind 
that she had indeed poisoned her husband, 
though no motive, save that of personal dislike, 
could be suggested. 

The warrant for her arrest was signed, but 
she was allowed to take her maid to prison, and 
to drive there in her own carriage. 


ce 


Chere are people living who vividly remember 
Marie Lafarge’s arrival at Brives. The whole 
population turned out to hoot the beautiful 
young woman who was already, jn local esti- 
mation, condemned as a cruel and treacherous 
poisoner. 

Meanwhile, Marie’s family — all those well- 
known, well-placed, important people in Paris 
who loved and admired her — received the news 
of her arrest with shocked incredulity. It was 
inconceivable to them that the delightful, 
beautiful girl of whom they had been so proud, 
and at whose marriage they had been present 
only a.year before, was actually lying in prison 
under a horrible and shameful accusation. 

They acted with promptitude, courage, and 
good feeling. Without losing any time, they 
engaged a famous Paris barrister to prepare her 
defense; but, unfortunately, they went toa law- 
er who was really too busy to give up his work 
in the capital to defend a prisoner, however in- 
teresting, ina far-off corner of provincial France. 

It was then that Marie Lafarge suddenly be- 
thought herself that she had met, during the 
early days of her married life, a very remarkable 
voung advocate, a man of only two-and-twenty, 
named Lachaud. She wrote him the following 
pathetic little letter: 


Sir: 

When | was still happy, careless, gay, | heard you 
defend a poor woman accused of theft, and your 
words brought tears to my eyes. Now that I am 
wretched, care-worn, and sad, | call on you to help 
me. 1am suffering from the burden of an awful 
and a false accusation. Make me smile again, and fill 
with light the eyes that have wept so many bitter 
tears during the last few days. 


Lachaud, ardent, romantic, generous-hearted, 
at once responded to this appeal. He came to 
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Brives without a moment’s delay, and hence- 
forth this man, who was destined to become the 
greatest advocate of his time, remained firmly 
convinced of Marie Lafarge’s innocence. 

Nay, more; there is very little doubt that soon 
a great tenderness filled Lachaud’s soul for the 
fascinating Marie. The world has never been 
given his letters to her, but many of her let- 
ters to him have been published; they are 
most pathetic, and prove how close was the 
tie between them. There can be little doubt 
that, had Lachaud secured her acquittal, he 
would have married Marie Lafarge. As it 
was, he worked for her as no advocate ever 
worked before for a client. And no advocate 
ever had a harder task. 

For now, like a bolt from the blue, a new 
accusation fell on the already burdened shoul- 
ders of the unhappy Marie. 

She had not been in prison more than a few 
days, and Lachaud had come into the case only 
a few hours, when the public prosecutor re- 
ceived a letter signed “Marquis de Liautaud.” 
In it the writer begged that a special search ° 
might be instituted at Les Glandiers, as he had 
reason to believe that a valuable set of dia- 
monds belonging to his wife — who, as Made- 
moiselle de Nicolai, had been Marie’s greatest 
friend — had been stolen by young Madame La- 
farge during a sojourn she had made with him 
and with his wife shortly after their marriage. 

This accusation seemed ‘so ridiculous, so ab- 
surd, so far-fetched, to Lachaud and to Marie’s 
friends, that they did not at first tell her. it had 
been made. But a search was instituted at 
Les Glandiers, and the diamonds in question 
were found in Marie’s dressing-case! 

Feeling something very like despair and hor- 
ror,— perhaps, if all the truth be known, with 
their belief in her innocence shaken, — they 
went and told the prisoner what had happened. 
lo their amazement and relief, Marie did not 
seem in the least astonished or even ashamed. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” she exclaimed, some- 
thing like a smile for the first time illuminating 
her worn, beautiful face. “The Marquise de 
Liautaud knows all about it, and she will cer- 
tainly see me righted. It is very wrong of her 
husband to have written to the public prosecutor 
without telling her what he was about to do.” 

“But surely,” cried Lachaud, “‘you can 
tell me the truth without waiting for your 
friend’s explanation?” 

“No,” she said firmly, “I can not tell even 
you, my kind, generous defender; for the busi- 
ness of the diamonds is a secret between her 
and between me. All | can do is to give you a 
letter to my friend begging her to tell you the 
truth.” 
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Nothing could move her from this attitude, 
and at last Lachaud reluctantly started off for 
Paris — a much longer journey then than it 
would be now —and sought out the young 
married lady who had been Marie Lafarge’s 
almost sister in the days when they were girls 
together. 

The Marquise de Liautaud was not at all 
anxious to meet her one-time friend’s defender. 
But Lachaud was a determined man, and he 
made his way into her presence and forced her 
to read Marie’s pathetic appeal to her to tell 
the truth as to the diamond mystery. 

We can imagine, as shortly after all France 
imagined, the dramatic scene. The young pro- 
vincial lawyer, still quite unknown, but full of 
the intellectual power and great practical ability 
which was to make him the greatest advocate 
of his time, at last stands face to face with the 
Marquise. 

It is a duel between these two. Lachaud is 
determined to make Marie de Liautaud say to 
him that which will clear his beautiful client, 


with whom he is already deeply in love, from a 


shameful accusation — an accusation even more 
shameful, in a sense, than that under which she 
lay when first arrested. 

“Tl implore you, Madame la Marquise, to tell 
the truth, evenifit cost you a little humiliation!” 

“| do not quite know what you want me to 
say,” she answers at last, handing him back 
Marie Lafarge’s letter. ‘“‘I do not understand 
what poor Marie means by the ‘mystery,’ 
Monsieur. For there is no mystery. My dia- 
monds disappeared, and, though | did not sus- 
pect my friend, my husband and his family were 
always convinced that Marie had taken them. 
As for me, | thought they had been stolen by a 
servant.” 

Even now we can not tell whether the Mar- 
quise de Liautaud told the truth, the half truth, 
or a positive lie in that momentous interview 
with Lachaud. But she certainly came out 
victorious in the struggle of wills — and, beside 
himself with disappointment, fear, and anger, 
Lachaud rushed back with his bad news to 
Brives. Then, and even then most reluctantly, 
Marie Lafarge consented to tell him her version 
of the diamond mystery. 

It was a simple story, and on the face of it 
supported by certain letters she was able to pro- 
duce. These letters which Marie Lafarge showed 
Lachaud were Félix Flavé’s old love letters, 
written when Marie was acting the foolish, peril- 
ous part of go-between in a love affair which 
ought never to have begun. 

According to Marie, the affair had not ended 
with those few silly sentimental letters. Flavé — 


now, it seems, settled in Algiers — had tried to 


blackmail the Marquise de Liautaud, and it was 
in order to buy off the lover of her girlhood that 
the Marquise had confided her diamonds to her 
friend, with the understanding that Marie was 
to sell them as soon as she could manage it, and 
transmit the proceeds to the blackmailer! 

In our day the truth as to Flavé and his 
relations to the Marquise de Liautaud would 
have been dragged into the full light, and that 
even if the trial of Marie Lafarge had had to 
be postponed for a very long time. But, in 
spite of Lachaud’s frantic efforts to compel 
Flavé’s presence at the trial, Flavé was allowed 
to remain in Algiers, and no attempt was made 
to force him to give evidence. 

As for the Marquise, she declared on oath 
that Flavé’s love — if love it could be called — 
had been bestowed on Marie Cappelle and not 
on herself! 

This comparatively unimportant question of 
the Marquise’s diamonds played a terrible part 
in the murder trial of Marie Lafarge. Although 
it was, of course, clear that Marie might be a thief 
without being a murderess, many people took 
the view that if she was capable of lying about 
the one matter, then she was capable of having 
contrived and carried out the darker crime. 

Thus was the poisoning mystery complicated 
by this second mystery being grafted on to the 
first. 

All France, and especially all French society, 
began to take passionate “‘sides.”” There were 
“Lafargists” and “‘anti-Lafargists,’”’ the more 
so that the Marquise de Liautaud was also a 
beautiful and delightful young woman with 
many attached friends and innumerable rela- 
tions in the great nobility. These naturally all 
took her part, and declared her incapable of 
having indulged in a vulgar flirtation. They 
pointed triumphantly to the fact that Marie 
Lafarge could not show a single letter in which 
the Marquise, in the days when she was Marie 
Nicolai, mentioned Flavé by name, or even 
alluded to him. 

To the indignation and distress of Madame 
Lafarge’s friends and supporters, the accusation 
of theft was taken first, and formed a separate 
trial. Once more was fought a duel, but this 
time with the buttons off the foils, and between 
two women. The Marquise was fighting for her 
reputation — Marie for her life. 

Lachaud, after taking counsel with various 
great pundits of the law, decided to allow judg- 
ment, in this first trial, to go by default. 

So Marie Lafarge, though she was compelled 
to be present at the trial for theft, refused to go 
into the box, though the Marquise de Liautaud, 
supported by her husband, her father, and her 
brothers, of course did so. 
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Dressed in widow’s weeds, Marie Lafarge, 
pale as death and with tears welling up in her 
large blue eyes, stood in the dock while her one- 
time dearest friend swore that, to the best of 
her reluctant belief, Marie had not only stolen 
her jewels, but had also built up an elaborate 
and shameful story to account for having them 
in her possession. 

[he first round was lost by Marie Lafarge, 
for she was declared guilty of the theft and con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment. 

Lachaud gave notice of appeal, and there 
were no fewer than three trials held in con- 
nection with the diamond mystery before the 
murder trial came on. 

Meanwhile public opinion was being roused, 
not in France alone, but all over the continent 
of Europe. In Brives itself and in the neigh- 
borhood of Les Glandiers the tide had turned 
with dramatic suddenness in Marie’s favor. She 
received in her prison over six thousand letters 
of sympathy, and to each of these letters she 
sent an eloquent and moving answer! 

Though in far from good health, she was 
always ready to submit to the endless examina- 
tions and cross-examinations which form an 
integral part of the French criminal law, and 
she behaved as the innocent, in the popular 
imagination, should always behave; that is, she 
was indignant, scornful, pleading, and defiant 
by turns, and never for one moment did she 
give up hope. 


At last, nearly a year after the death of 
Charles Lafarge, the actual trial opened at 
lulle and people.journeyed there from all over 
Europe — much as they did many years later 
to Rennes, to be present at the trial of Captain 
Dreyfus. 

Marie Lafarge was defended by three bar- 
risters, and of the three the one who proved him- 
self their master, by reason of his matchless 
cloquence and clear powers of close reasoning, 
vas the young and still unknown Lachaud, 
lighting for the life of the woman he loved. 

he trial lasted seventeen long days, and the 
moment it opened it became terribly clear, not 
only to Marie Lafarge’s three devoted de- 
lenders, but also to that great army of men 
and women who watched the proceedings with 
breathless interest, that the prosecution were 
absolutely convinced of the prisoner’s guilt. 
In fact, it may be doubted whether there has 
ever been, in a civilized country, so determined 
in effort to prove a prisoner guilty, in the face 
of favorable evidence, than that which judged 
and condemned Marie Lafarge. 
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The whole point — though it is a point which 
had been curiously put aside and forgotten in 
the excitement caused by the affair of the dia- 
monds — was, of course, whether Charles La- 
farge had really been poisoned at all! 

It will be remembered that the two doctors 
who had attended the dead man held a rough 
post-mortem examination, which, to their 
surprise, yielded no result. And now, for the 
second time, the remains of the unfortunate man 
were handed over to two more doctors, famous 
Paris scientists of world-wide reputation. The 
more noted of the two, Dupuytren, declared in 
the most solemn way that he had not been able 
to find any trace of arsenic in the body. 

This time poor Marie thought herself saved. 
An extraordinary scene took place in the court- 
house. The public cheered; Lachaud went mad 
with joy; Marie fainted from excitement and 
relief. 

But stay — her ordeal was not yet over. The 
judge coldly ordered that the man who per- 
fected what is still called Marsh’s test for the 
discovery of arsenic should be subpoenaed to 
make a final examination. His name was 
Orfila. 

Accordingly, Orfila was summoned. Instead, 
however, of bringing with him two other scien- 
tific chemists, as he had been asked to do, he 
simply brought a young pupil of his own, and 
it is said that before he made the experiment he 
observed to a friend: “I am quite sure that | 
shall find arsenic in Lafarge’s body!” 

Be that as it may, the Lafarge trial lives in 
the romantic story of criminal jurisprudence as 
having been the first in which Marsh’s test was 
applied. The first two tests produced entirely 
negative results; but on the third test slight 
traces of arsenic appeared on the testing-plate! 

One night elapsed between the making of this 
test and the making known of the result; and 
when Madame Lafarge was brought into court, 
those about her saw that her beautiful dark hair 
had become thickly streaked with gray. 

Orfila got up and declared in a funereal voice 
that he had found arsenic in the remains of the 
dead man, and he reminded the court that under 
certain circumstances the over-administration 
of the poison, while surely killing the victim, 
leaves but few traces of the drug in the body. 

In vain the defense passionately declared 
that, even if it were proved conclusively that 
Lafarge had been poisoned, that did not prove 
his wife the poisoner. They pointed out how 
terribly embarrassed Lafarge’s affairs had be- 
come before his death. Was it not possible that 
he had poisoned himself? They also asked what 
had become of the five thousand dollars which 
he had received from the lawyer at Dijon, and 
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which had been missed on the day of his death. 
Was it not possible that whoever had stolen 
that sum — for it disappeared during his illness 

-had poisoned Lafarge? 

It is clear now that the defense were con- 
vinced that the foreman Denis, who, after 
giving cruel witness against his late mistress, 
disappeared from Tulle, had poisoned Lafarge. 

The last scene of the trial was terribly im- 
pressive. Marie Lafarge was solemnly con- 
demned, not only to death, but also to that 
barbarous old punishment, still part of French 
law, known as the “exposition’’—in other 
words, the pillory. 

But the dread sentence so far left the prisoner 
undismayed that she rose in the dock and in a 
firm voice uttered the words: “Gentlemen, | 
am innocent!”’ 


Protests poured in to the government from all 
over France. It was whispered that, were an 
attempt made to guillotine Marie Lafarge, a 
rescue would be organized, in which thousands 
of men and women belonging to every class of 
the community would take part. 

This, perhaps, was the real reason why poor 
Marie was spared both the pillory and the guil- 
lotine; for, after some time, her sentence was 
commuted to penal-servitude for life. 

Marie’s own friends and her thousands of 
unknown sympathizers remained very faithful 
to her throughout her captivity. 

Her pathetic charm won over the governor of 
her prison and her jailers. She was allowed the 
great privilege of writing, and she wrote a 
curious book called “‘ The Hours of a Prisoner”’ 
— a touching, strange little work which was not 
published until after her death. 

After twelve long years of patient waiting, 
during which she was in very bad health, she 
was released, doubtless owing to Lachaud, her 
one-time advocate and lover, who had by then 
become famous and a man whom no French 
government could afford to despise. 

But, when there came the order of release, 
Marie was in no state to profit by it. The world 
in which she found herself knew her no more. 
She had become to the men and women of her 
own generation a shadowy ghost around whom 
had raged one of the great battles of their youth. 


Her relatives took her to a little watering- 
place, and there she died some five months 
after leaving prison. 

It was said that during her imprisonment 
Denis — that sinister, mysterious human being 
who, according to two great German juris- 
consults who wrote a huge book on the case, was 
Lafarge’s undoubted murderer —was_ seen 
haunting the neighborhood of her prison. 

As for Félix Flavé, who with a word could 
have cleared up the diamond mystery, he died 
in a mad-house the same year that Marie died; 
but not before a very curious fact had come to 
the knowledge of Lachaud. 

It seems that just about the time when, 
according to Marie Lafarge, the Marquise de 
Liautaud was being blackmailed by Flavé, a 
French official of the same name, also living in 
Algiers, received a mysterious box from Paris 
to whose sender he had no clue. On inquiry, 
however, he learned that the box had been sent 
to Algiers by some one named Liautaud, and 
that it was intended for a namesake of his! 

On this information, Lachaud tried to reopen 
the case, but, as might have been expected, he 
failed to convince the Court of Appeal that 
Marie’s possible innocence of the lesser crime 
exonerated her from the greater, of which she 
had been tried and found guilty. But the story, 
if true, goes far to prove that Marie Lafarge 
was indeed martyr rather than murderess. 

And now comes perhaps the most amazing 
fact to be stated in connection with this extraor- 
dinary story. The case of Marie Lafarge con- 
tinues to excite interest in European legal 
circles, and an opinion has grown up among the 
jurisconsults that Marie Lafarge was not only 
not guilty, but that Charles Lafarge was not 
poisoned — in fact, that he died a natural 
death! 

This is the view now held by all those who 
make a special study of criminal jurisprudence, 
and quite recently the writer of this paper was 
assured that this was his view by the judge who 
is, among English lawyers, the leading authority 
on the criminal use of arsenic. This high officer 
of the British Crown declares that there is 
scarcely any human body in which fraces of 
arsenic might not be found with the help of 
Marsh’s test! 


The preceding article is the first of a series of true stories in which Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes will describe some of the most famous criminal cases in French bistory 
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AS GOVERNOR HARMON HAS TRIED TO CONCILIATE BOTH THE PROHIBITION AND THE LIQUOR INTERESTS, 
‘ BOTH WETS AND DRYS ARE NOW OPPOSED TO HIM 


JUDSON HARMON: 
PROGRESSIVE CANDIDATE 


‘ BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


NE of the remarkable features 
of the presidential. situation 
is the appearance of Judson 
Harmon as a “progressive” 
candidate. .In the mind of the 

average citizen, Mr. Harmon stands for things 
radically different from the policies of Roose- 
velt amd La Follette. He is generally looked 
upon as a “conservative,” as a lifelong repre- 
sentative of the “interests,” as a man whose 
clection to the Presidency would mean the unin- 
terrupted control of government by the proper- 
tied classes. Now, however, other claims are 
being made for Governor Harmon. His cam- 
paign managers are picturing him as a “pro- 
gressive,” in the ordinary sense in which that 
word is used. Numerous newspaper stories 
are appearing, in all sections of the country, 
in which the “progressive” achievements of 
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the last Ohio legislature are described as the 


result of Mr. Harmon’s activities in the 
Governor’s office. 
The Harmon campaign managers have 


published and given wide circulation to a green- 
covered pamphlet which portrays “‘ The Progress 
in Ohio during Governor Judson Harmon’s 
Administration.” The record is one that would 
satisfy the most exacting radical. Among the 
measures that have gone upon the statute-book, 
and for which the Governor’s managers vir- 
tually assign to him the credit, are the following: 

A PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

LARGE INCREASE IN CORPORATION TAXES 

ONE PER CENT TAX LIMIT 

NON-PARTIZAN JUDICIARY 

DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SFNATORS 

NON-PARTIZAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM FOR CITIES 

WORKINGMEN’S COMPENSATION 

SHORTER DAY FOR EMPLOYED WOMEN 


CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 
A SHORTER BALLOT 
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Harmon’s Attitude on Public Utilities 


The Governor’s campaign book in particular 
highly praises the Public Utilities Bill passed 
at the last session. It describes it as “‘a measure 
considered a better Utilities Bill for the public 
than those of Wisconsin, New York, and New 
Jersey.” What the campaign book neglects 
to say is that this Utilities Commission became 
a law without Governor Harmon’s signature. 

The movement for the regulation of public 
utility corporations had made little progress in 
Ohio. Here the corporation lobby had always 
succeeded in blocking all attempts made for 
efficient regulation. A railroad commission had 
existed for several years; but it had had no 
adequate powers, it was weak in its personnel, 
and it had always been an integral part of 
partizan politics. In Governor Harmon’s 
first term one of the active issues was the 
creation of a Public Service Commission on the 
New York and Wisconsin plan. Governor 
Harmon, however, from the first manifested 
no interest in the idea. The Republicans intro- 
duced such a measure and made serious efforts 
to pass it. Though probably not without de- 
fects, this Woods Utilities Bill was an excellent 
measure and emphatically marked a great 
improvement upon anything that Ohio had 
ever had. Popular sentiment supported it; 
the independent newspapers and other organs 
of public opinion demanded its passage. There 
was no single measure before the legislature 
in which interest was more keen or which was 
more widely discussed. The one man who 
seemed to be unaffected by all this discussion 
was Governor Harmon, and under these cir- 
cumstances this first Utilities measure failed. 
When Governor Harmon was appealed to by 
the newspapers for an explanation of his inac- 
tivity, he issued this formal public statement: 

“| never saw a copy of the Woods Bill until 
just a little while ago, when I got it with the 
report that the measure had been killed. | 
have not read the bill and I do not know any- 
thing about it. It would be ridiculous, for me 
to say anything about the bill, as | know noth- 
ing about it.” 


Harmon’s Messages Silent on Utilities 
Measure 


In spite of this somewhat discouraging atti- 
tude, the movement for adequate regulation of 
public utilities still went on. Both parties, in 
the platform of 1910, conspicuously committed 
themselves to this idea. Mr. Harmon, how- 
ever, still refused to make it an issue, and 
had nothing to say about it in his campaign 


‘the Governor for signature. 
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speeches or in his messages. Early in the ses- 
sion of 1911, however, a Democratic member 
named Winters introduced a Utilities Bill, 
declaring in the Senate that Governor Harmon 
had given it his approval. Whether this ‘last 
statement was warranted or not is not known, 
but the fact is generally admitted that the Win- 
ters Bill was an extremely inadequate measure 
and not at all unpopular with the corporations. 
The Republican leader of the House, Lawrence 
K. Langdon, took this bill, ripped out its ob- 
jectionable features, and added fifty or sixty 
amendments that made it an admirable meas- 
ure. Renewed attempts to enlist the cordial 
support of Governor Harmon failed. In a 
speech which he made in pending legislation 
before the Democratic caucus, Governor Har- 
mon specifically said that he did not “know 
much about the Utilities Bill.” 


Harmon Does Not Sign the Utilities Bill 


It is no secret in Ohio that the lobby had been 
especially active against this Utilities Bill. But 
it ultimately passed both houses and went to 
Mr. Harmon re- 
fused to sign it, and it became a law under the 
ten days’ limitation provided by the Ohio 
constitution. 

An examination of the new Ohio Utilities 
law confirms the praises passed upon it by 
the Harmon campaign book. It comprises 
practically everything that would make it 
obnoxious to utility corporations. The new 
Commission has absolute jurisdiction over rail- 
roads and telegraph, telephone, electric light, 
gas, natural gas, pipe-line, water, heating, cool- 
ing, messenger, express, signaling, underground 
railroad, suburban railroad, sleeping-car, equip- 
ment, car, freight, and freight-line companies. 
It fixes rates, without court review, and regu- 
lates equipment. In determining rates, the 
law provides that the Commission shall con- 
sider only “physical valuation” and ignore 
watered stock. It prohibits the issue of stock 
for any purpose except corporate requirements, 
and specifically forbids the capitalization of 
franchises. The Commission regulates systems 
of accounting and has complete inquisitorial 
power. No more complete system of corpora- 
tion supervision could well be devised. 


Harmon Not the Man Who Increased the 
Taxes of Corporations 


The Governor's campaign book also assigns 
Mr. Harmon credit for the increased assess- 
ment and taxation of corpc~ations. It does so 
in the following words: 
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[he high appraisals were all made by the State Tax 
Commission, a board created as the direct result 
of Governor Harmon’s recommendation and persis- 
tent effort. For many years Ohioans had been striv- 
ing for a revision of tax laws so as to get the hidden 
millions of corporate property on the tax duplicate; 
but no other Governor had the courage to go after 
this property. 


As a matter of fact, the record clearly shows 
that the State Taxation Commission was not 
‘“‘a board created as the direct result of Gover- 
nor Harmon’s recommendation and persistent 
effort.” On the contrary, it was created as the 
result of a law passed by a Republican legis- 
lature, which Harmon refused to sign. 

The proposition to make the railroads and 
the public utility companies actually pay their 
taxes obviously involved a great political issue, 
almost as great as the proposition to supervise 
and regulate them in the public interest. This 
was the one thing that the corporations had 
escaped for many decades, and their great polit- 
ical influence had always enabled them to shift 
the burden from themselves upon the small 
property-owners. La Follette had made the. 
taxation of corporations a leading issue in 
Wisconsin, as Roosevelt had in New York. The 
actual record, however, does not disclose that 
Harmon had shown any marked enthusiasm 
on this subject in Ohio. In his inaugural address 
he devoted only ten lines to the subject of 
taxation, and these contained no definite recom- 
mendations. In a special message he did indeed 
recommend the creation of a State Tax Com- 
mission to value the property of corporations, 
but these recommendations were extremely 
indefinite and unsatisfactory. The Governor 
advised that this Tax Commission, in addition 
to making assessments, should have supervision 
of the creation of corporations, increases in 
their stocks and bonds, and other responsi- 
bilities that might have so scattered its 
energies as largely to have defeated the chief 
purpose of its organization. 


Public Opinion Insisting on 
Tax Reform 


All thts time, however, public opinion was 
insistently demanding the creation of this Tax, 
Commission, with powers sufficiently sweeping 
to enable it to get definitely at the point at 
issue — the actual value of corporate property. 
In the session of 1910 the Republican majority 
took the thing definitely in hand. Lawrence 
K. Langdon, the same Langdon who finally 
succeeded in getting through the present Utili- 
ties law, led this movement. Langdon wrote 
a Tax Commission Bill that represented nearly 
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all the changes which the reformers had been 
working for. It gave a State Tax Conimission 
of three members full power in valuing corporate . 
property. It provided—and this was its 
essential feature — that, in making such valua- 
tions, the Commission “shall be guided by the 
value of the property as determined-by the value 
of the entire capital stock of the companies, and 
such other evidence and rules as will enable 
said Commission to arrive at the true value in 
money of the entire properties within the State 
of Ohio.” Though pressed from numerous 
quarters to cut out this obnoxious feature, Mr. 
Langdon refused to do so, for this method of 
valuation was the one thing upon which the 
success of the new system turned. Its princi- 
ples had been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


Harmon Does Not Sign the Tax 
Commission ‘Bill 


The Republican legislature enacted this Tax 
Commission law and passed it up to Harmon. 
The. Governor refused to sign it. The only 
explanation he has ever offered is that the new 
law did not take the appointment of “city 
boards of review”’ out of the hands of State 
officers. Last year, however, Governor Har- 
mon actually signed another tax measure — a 
codification of the Commission Bill passed 
at the preceding legislature — which contained 
this identical provision. 

After the passage of a law which made these 
enormous increases in corporation assessments, 
Goyernor Harmon centered all his energies 
upon a measure arbitrarily reducing the tax 
rate. A ten-mill tax limitation now became the 
most conspicuous issue of his administration. He 
proposed to stop wastefulness in public expendi- 
tures, and to enforce economy by rigidly pro- 
hibiting any county or municipality from levy- 
ing more than one per cent in taxes. As a result 
of his insistent campaign this is now tne law 
in Ohio. The farmers and holders of real estate 
generally have received it with great enthusiasm, 
as it has materially reduced their taxes. Certain 
municipalities and school districts, however, 
view it rather differently, as, with their hands 
tied by a rigid rule of this kind, they are having 
considerable difficulty in raising money for 
current expenses. But with the railroads and 
general utility corporations the ten-mill limita- 
tion is exceedingly popular. Had the new rate 
and the new assessments become operative at 
the same time, they would finally have made 
a very large contribution to the expenses of 
government. Before the tax-gatherers could 
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make these new levies, however, along came the 
Harmon law prohibiting them from collecting 
more than one per cent. That the taxes of the 
corporations have materially increased is the 
fact, but that these corporations are making 
their fair contribution to the expenses of govern- 
ment is by no means clear. As a matter of 
fact, the railroads and other utility companies 
are entirely satisfied with the outcome. After 
the many years of agitation for a Tax Commis- 
sion and reasonably full assessments, the mod- 
erate increases which they have been forced to 
pay let them out of their predicament fairly well. 

Summing up this somewhat complicated and 
considerably misrepresented tax situation, there- 
fore, the following facts seem perfectly clear: 
The law which so largely increased the assess- 
ments of corporations was not a Harmon 
measure and did not obtain the approval of his 
signature. The law which Harmon vigorously 
advocated and approved was one that saved 
these corporations from the worse effects of this 
radical legislation. 


Ohio List of ‘‘Progressive’’ Laws 


In addition to public utilities and taxation, 
the Harmon campaign managers are publishing, 
as the achievement of his administration, a 
large number of other “progressive” laws. 
These include such radical matters as the Popu- 
lar Election of United States Senators, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Shorter Working Hours for 
Women, the Initiative and Referendum for 
Cities, Corrupt Practices Act, a Constitutional 
Convention, and a Short Ballot. Asa matter of 
fact, Governor Harmon never made these new 
laws administration measures, never advocated 
them in campaign speeches, inaugural addresses, 
or regular messages, never gave their supporters 
the slightest assistance or encouragement until 
the eleventh hour, and then in the most faint- 
hearted manner, and had nothing to do with 
the exposure of the corruption in the legislature 
that finally made possible their success. 


Public Sentiment Changes in Fifteen Years 


It is probably too much to expect that a man 
sixty-six years old, whose whole life has been 
spent as a corporation attorney and railroad 
receiver, should find much interest in the real 
political happenings of the last ten years. 
These years have witnessed many revolution- 
ary changes in public sentiment and in political 
ideals. Bryanism, which in Judson Harmon’s 
heyday had signified little except political ruf- 
fianism and social disorder, had by the time 
he was elected Governor of Ohio become fairly 


respectable. Roosevelt had not only focused 
popular attention upon certain definite national 
evils, and so prepared the way for, certain defi- 
nite reforms, but had furnished the country 
with a new type of political leadership. The 
people were demanding something more than 
the old-fashioned Executive who guided his 
course by a literal interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and limited his activities to the formal 
enforcement of law. They were asking for 
leaders, for men who should be living realiza- 
tions of their own aspirations. There arose 
likewise a cry for a vital democracy, a demand 
that governmental powers, legislative and 
executive, be taken away from the propertied 
classes and reassumed by the “people.” 

Shut up within the four walls of a law office, 
Judson Harmon evidently did not hear these 
new, discordant cries. At least, he apparently 
listened unsympathetically. He made one of 
his rare public appearances at the Ohio State 
Democratic convention in 1901 and opposed 
(successfully) the ratification of the Kansas 
City platform of the year before — a platform 
replete with what would now be called “ pro- 
gressive” measures. Harmon’s deafness to the 
new movement was especially marked inas- 
much as*Ohio was one of its earliest headquar- 
ters. The city of Cleveland was “progressive” 
long before that word had come into popular 
use. Its Democratic leader, Tom Johnson, 
was one of the first American “anarchists” 
to fight against the political domination of 
franchise corporations. Practically all the 
issues that are now the leading ideas in both 
parties, Tom Johnson made his campaign cries 
fifteen years ago. Under Johnson’s inspiration, 
a small group of young Democrats in Cleveland 
had spent year after year at the Ohio legislature, 
fighting for the laws and constitutional changes 
that would help to free the State from corpora- 
tion rule. Up to the time of Harmon’s nomina- 
tion, however, the Johnsonites had accomplished 
little. They had merely split the Democratic 
party into two parts—a “radical” army of 
youthful hotheads in the northern part of the 
State, and the stand-pat machine located at 
Dayton, Columbus, and Cincinnati. 

It was this youthful wing of the party which, 
in 1910, wrote all these progressive issues into 
the Democratic platform. Throughout the 
whole campaign, however, Harmon ignored 
them. It is impossible to find anywhere a 
single note indicating that the candidate had 
the slightest sympathy with the new ideas. 
Though he denounced the Cox machine and 
Republican bossism, he said nothing about the 
equally disreputable bosses in his own party. 
No one would even suspect, from reading Har- 
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mon’s speeches, that political bosses were really 
a political problem, and that Ohio was especially 
disgraced by the narrowest kind of partizan- 
ship. Harmon’s campaign topics were always 
safe. He talked, in his dignified and jury-like 
manner, about economy in State and federal 
government, the management of State insti- 
tutions, the development of the State canals, 
and the details of administration. There was 
never a word, however, about the activities of 
corporations in politics and the use of govern- 
ment for private ends — nothing about the 
things in which the people of Ohio had a vital 
interest. All attempts to draw Harmon out on 
the radical issues of his platform failed. 


Harmon Discloses No Leadership 

Thus the net result in Ohio was that Harmon, 
arock-ribbed conservative, was chosen by a large 
majority on a progressive platform. Accept- 
ing his advice, the people had likewise elected 
a Democratic legislature, a body which, while 
on the whole “reactionary” and even dishonest, 
still contained a fair minority of working pro- 
gressives. Although advantageously placed 
and supported by a platform containing definite 
pledges, Harmon still showed no interest in 
the new ideas. As a matter of fact, there was 
really no such thing as an administrative group 
and an administrative program. Harmon de- 
clined to make himself the head of the Demo- 
cratic majority, and developed no political 
leadership in the modern sense. According 
to his own conception of his office, he was a 
‘constitutional Governor.” He had thoroughly 
imbibed the old-fashjoned idea that the govern- 
ment consists of three departments, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, and regarded it. as 
the part of an executive officer to hold himself 
distinct from the other branches. His only 
duty was to sit quietly, let the legislature do 
its work, and approve or veto such measures 
as it placed before him. That the large majority 
given Harmon by the people made him the 
responsible leader of his party, that, as such, 
it was his duty to organize his party associates 
into a compact, effective legislative organiza- 
tion, and use them as the instruments for 
making effective the popular will — this was 
a theory of popular government that Harmon 
evidently little understood. 


The Prodding of Harmon 


This inaction, however, was not a peaceful 
one. Probably few governors have ever spent 
three months more uncomfortably. The news- 
papers and the reformers in the legislature 
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were constantly applying the prod. They urged 
the Governor to “get behind something,” to 
come out into the open and fight. They called 
upon him to send special messages; to summon 
the blockading members and whip them into 
line; to go out upon the stump and, like Gover- 
nor Hughes of New York, to “appeal to the 
people.” Mr. Harmon would usually reply 
that “there was no precedent,” or that such 
behavior on his part would be “an improper 
use of the powers of his office.’’ It was not the 
Governor’s business to “bring pressure”; the 
responsibility for legislation clearly belonged 
to the legislature. The newspapers used all 
possible expedients to align the Governor on 
the popular side. One of their favorite methods 
was to describe the very different courses that 
other governors were pursuing — notably Wil- 
son in New Jersey and Johnson in California. 
They published detailed stories of recent legis- 
lation.in these and other States in which the 
contrast to contemporary proceedings in Ohio 
was more than hinted at. 

The progressive leaders prodded Harmon 
for three months .beforé they obtained any re- 
sults. Then the Governor did send a brief 
message asking for the passage of a few of the 
pending bills. This message, however, was by 
no means a satisfactory indorsement of the 
reform program. It contained only a few hun- 
dred words, entirely lacked essential “‘ punch,” 
and said nothing about the most important 
of the issues then before the legislature. In 
about eight lines it asked for the passage of a 
State-wide primary and the Oregon system of 
senatorial elections. Other equally important 
legislation, such as Employers’ Liability, the 
Public Utility Commission, a Nine-hour Day 
for Workingwomen, the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and the Initiative and Referendum, the 
Governor did not recommend even in this 
perfunctory fashion. 


Harmon Appears before the Caucus 


Manifestly, the corruptionists in the legis- 
lature paid no attention to a hesitating docu- 
ment of this kind. Had Harmon displayed a 
whole-souled enthusiasm for the whole program, 
had he written a vigorous message, followed 
this up by persuasive personal talks with the 
legislators, and gone actively upon the stump, 
he could unquestionably have forced the meas- 
ures through. As it was, the lobby simply re- 
newed its activities and the important bills 
showed no signs of emerging from committee. 
Now, however, the Governor’s closest intimates, 
the men who were actively pushing his canvass 
for the Presidency, joined the prodders. And 
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finally the Governor came out into the open. 
He called all Democratic members in caucus, 
and spoke to them an hour or two in advocacy 
of the progressive bills. Even now the Gover- 
nor’s attitude had the characteristic Harmon 
note. It was the calm jurist who explained, not 
the aggressive leader who insisted. Harmon’s 
manner and his remarks lacked that enthusiasm 
and that determination to obtain results which 
the average American now looks for in his 
political chieftains. And the fact that the Gov- 
ernor had waited four months to say his first 
definite word upon the things which the party 
had promised in its platform naturally weakened 
the compelling force of his caucus speech. 


Corruption in the Legislature 
While Governor Harmon, however, sat 


quietly in his executive chamber in the Capitol, 
other stirring scenes were taking place in the 


legislative chambers upstairs. He _ refused. 


to say or write a word publicly in advocacy of 
such important measures as Public Utilities; 
but there were others busily at work in opposi- 
tion to these bills. The people had accepted 
Governor Harmon’s invitation and senta Demo- 
cratic legislature to Columbus. He had de- 
nounced the old Republican lawmakers on the 
ground that they were inefficient and corrupt, 
and declared that Ohio needed to take a fresh 
start with the reorganized Democracy. The 
new legislature had hardly settled down to 
business, however, before everybody was talk- 
ing of deals and “easy money” and corporation 
activity. Lobbyists swarmed all over the cap- 
ital, were mingling with the lawmakers and 
entertaining them in bar-rooms and question- 
able resorts. 

Here, certainly, was an opportunity for a 
governor of the modern aggressive type. It 
is hardly credible that Harmon did not know 
what was going on. If this was the fact, he 
was the only ignorant man anywhere near the 
Capitol. Although a scandal that promised 
destruction to his own political party was daily 
gathering about him, Harmon apparently saw 
nothing in the situation which demanded action. 
He had vigorously denounced Republican ras- 
cals in the campaign; but here the men whom 
the people, at his earnest invitation, had sent 
to replace the Republicans, were turning out 
to be a far cruder and far more rapacious gang. 
A few days after his appearance before the 
Democratic caucus, the scandal broke. The 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, wearied by 


the importunities of the Columbus lawmakers, 
had engaged the Burns Detective Agency to 
collect evidence. Mr. Burns had one of the 
easiest jobs of his life. One of his men engaged 
two connecting rooms in the Chittenden Hotel. 
In one was secreted a dictagraph and in the 
other was placed a court stenographer. The 
detective, ostensibly a lobbyist for the telephone 
and other public utility corporations, easily 
established business relations with several 
leading lawmakers. He held many conversa- 
tions in his hotel room, and passed money in 
return for promised legislation — the court ste- 
nographer in the adjoining apartment taking a 
literal transcript of the proceedings. On this 
evidence eight men were ultimately indicted. 
Had the investigation lasted longer, many 
more would undoubtedly have been caught. 
According to high authority, from twenty to 
twenty-five members were involved in_ this 
State House graft. 


Reform Program Goes Through 


These disclosures accomplished one salutary 
purpose in addition to bringing possibly certain 
criminals to justice, for they assured the suc- 
cess of the reform program. Several of the en- 
trapped legislators had been particularly active 
in fighting the popular measures. Their interests 
now suddenly changed and they concentrated 
their efforts, not in opposing decent legislation, 
but in attempting to keep out of the peniten- 
tiary. In the tense excitement nearly every 
member of the legislature became a fair subject 
of suspicion, and each man’s chief concern was 
to find means of clearing himself. Obviously, 
one of the surest methods was ‘to cease opposi- 
tion to the measures against which the lobbyist 
had been especially active, since to vote against 
them amounted almost to the same thing as a 
public confession that the legislator had been 
bought. It was under these remarkable condi- 
tions that the Ohio legislature became suddenly 
virtuous. The corporation agents scampered 
away from Columbus, and in the latter part of 
May, five months after the legislature had come 
together, the most important progressive 
measures went through. 

Governor Harmon’s record as Governor 
throws light upon the disputed question as to 
whether he is “ Wall Street’s candidate.” That 
Wall Street wants Harmon is not yet entirely 
clear; that Harmon wants Wall Street, how- 
ever, the proceedings of the last three years 
seem to indicate. 
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le HE picked up her tea-cup, settled her- only seventy-five dollars. Their excuse is a 
Je self more comfortably in her deep buffet supper. And now Miss Henderson sends 
| arm-chair, and proceeded to criticize me a bill of twenty dollars for making the sim- 
or the position in life to which it had _ plest kind of ar afternoon gown. No use argu- 
to pleased matrimony to call her! ing with her. If you don’t pay it, some one else 
at ‘Wherever the money is coming from to send will — and there you are! If I say anything to 
ly Maud to college | don’t know. And will you my husband, he answers: ‘Well, why don’t you 
~ tell me what is to become of us all if the cost of cut down expenses?’ 
rs living continues to advance? Do you know “Cut! I'd like to know where? Prices are 
what my grocery bill was last month? Fifty- prices. He’s the one to do something — he'll 
five dollars! My dear, I nearly fainted when | have to get more business somewhere. ‘It’s up 
saw it. This year the Darleys are charging a to him, not to me.” 
hundred for the dancing class — last year it was Whereupon this woman who has never earned 
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a dollar in her life, nor spent one intelligently, 
sighed, nibbled thoughtfully at a cheese-and- 
nut sandwich, and waited for me to administer 
sympathy. But I sat dumbly staring at her, 
the incompetent purchasing partner in the firm 
we call matrimony, who dared to pass judgment 
on her faithful, efficient working partner, the 
producer. In the average marriage, the husband 
and the wife stand in just this relation, produc- 
ing partner and purchasing partner. 

In this particular firm, the working or produc- 
ing partner had a real grievance. 

Why had his purchasing partner laid aside no 
fund to meet the expenses of the daughter’s 
college education? 

Why did she not know every day what it was 
costing to set her table, what her grocery bill 
would be at the end of the month? Why had 
she not learned whether the fashionable dancing 
teachers were charging for supper or for ex- 
clusiveness? 

And why didn’t she discover, before placing 
the order for her “simple afternoon gown,” that 
the dressmaker had raised her prices? 

Why? Because this woman was not trained 
to be a purchasing partner. She was not pre- 
pared for her profession of matrimony. Yet 
this is a day of training, of specialization. 

We prepare our girls to be teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, nurses, solicitors, architects, sculp- 
tors, stenographers, saleswomen, and milliners. 
About ten per cent of them follow their voca- 
tions throughout their lives, and succeed because 
they are properly trained, because they bring 
intelligence, earnestness, and concentration to 
bear on their profession or trade, because they 
are experts. 

The remaining ninety per cent drift into the 
most crowded, yet most neglected of profes- 
sions, marriage, and fail because they have had 
no practical preparation, because they substi- 
tute for intelligent concentration what they 
vaguely call a feminine aptitude for home- 
making, and because they define an expert wife 
as a menial — a composite cook, laundress, and 
nursemaid! 

Thousands of American women would not 
have to perform menial duties in their homes if 
they knew how to spend the income provided 
by their producing partners. In the United 
States alone, seven billion dollars are expended 
annually for food, as much more, possibly, for 
clothing and house-furnishings. Most of this 


is spent by women — by the purchasing part- 
ners in millions of matrimonial firms. Yet only 
in rare cases are women intelligently prepared 
for their responsibilities, for the profession 
which is of supreme importance to the nation 
and the social body. 


NEGLECTED PROFESSION 


“Here is a man masquerading as a woman,” 
I hear some one say. 

No! I am a successful business woman —a 
wife who was forced to earn her own living. But, 
because | have been in business for fourteen 
years, | can see the partnership of marriage as 
man, the producing member of the firm, sees it. 
And because | was an unsuccessful wife before 
I became a successful business woman, I| dare 
to write what follows. 

Born of well-to-do, conservative parents in a 
small city where social traditions are respected, 
I was reared on lines which my mother consid- 
ered eminently suitable for a girl in our finan- 
cial circumstances. I graduated from the local 
high school, studied music, taught a Sunday 
school class, belonged to the Junior League, the 
Flower Mission, an afternoon card club, and a 
dancing class. 

We had one servant whose duties I lightened 
by dusting the parlor, making my bed, setting 
the table for special occasions, and preparing 
sandwiches, chocolate, and fudge for my callers. 
I also helped Mother with supper on the night 
whgp the girl went out. Four times a year we 
had a dressmaker in the house by the week. 
For her | did unimportant shopping, such as 
matching trimmings, linings, silk thread, etc. 
I loved pretty things, but I was not extravagant 
in my tastes, and | depended unquestioningly 
on my mother’s judgment. She was considered 
an extremely good manager. 

Of course | understood that my future was 
represented by a suitable and desirable mar- 
riage. This would come, as all the inevitable 
things of life had come, from measles to com- 
mencement-day bouquets, in due season. 

Love? 

Certainly | would love him! No girl in our 
set had ever married for position or money. Ac- 
cording to our light, only parvenus did that sort 
of thing. And had I not heard my mother say, 
time and again, that wifehood and matherhood 
brought burdens enough, without trying to go 
through the experience unsupported by love? 

An extremely narrow-minded, unambitious 
young person, you say? Not for my day and 
environment. And, despite co-education and 
all the advanced movements for my sex, there 
are to-day in America thousands of girls who 
hold precisely the same views, and are brought 
up in precisely the same way. 

During my twentieth year a former classmate 
who had gone West came home on a visit. We 
saw each other through new eyes. He who had 
been a charming playfellow developed into an 
adorable lover. I was the happiest girl in ail 
Christendom. Our engagement was announced 
before his visit was over. The marriage was to 
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“I LOVED PRETTY THINGS, BUT I WAS NOT EXTRAVAGANT, AND I DEPENDED 
UNQUESTIONINGLY ON MY MOTHER’S JUDGMENT” 


follow in three months. David had settled in a 
typical ‘““‘boom town,” crude and grim. He 
needed me. He said I would bloom like a 
lovely flower in those hideous surroundings. 
| immediately decided to have several pink 
négligées, and to serve supper every night by 
rose-colored candlelight! 

Then followed the busiest of weeks. There 
was a letter to be written to David every day. 
There were interminable towels, table-cloths, 
napkins, bureau-scarfs, and doilies to be hem- 
stitched, scalloped, and monogramed. There 
were innumerable fittings for the trousseau, 
whose planning and purchase were in the hands 
of my mother. David's parents were furnishing 
our home, but I had to pass final judgment on 
the furniture. Aunt Myra was giving us a 
chest of silver, and she 


last discovery was truly disconcerting. During 
the dream-days of our engagement, when | 
had had time to think at all about ma- 
terial things, | had supposed, vaguely, that mv 
mother’s mantle of competence would settle 
upon me as the marriage-ring slipped on my 
finger. My house must run smoothly, because 
1 had watched her house run thus all my life. 
But I soon learned that all servants were not as 
our faithful Maggie, that some one higher up 
had to supply the oil of experience and com- 
mon sense, and that a married woman had to 
meet certain social obligations which a single 
girl was spared. 

At home it had been easy enough to plan 
refreshments for an evening’s frolic. Here | 
learned to hate the girl’s stolid morning ques- 

tion: “What shall we 





wanted me to decide on 
the pattern. Every one 
was most considerate. 
They did not bother me 
about appropriateness or 
price. They consulted 
me only in the matter of 
esthetics. To this day | 
do not know what my 
wedding, trousseau, or 
house-furnishings cost! 

But at last it was over. 
I was a wife, mistress of 
a perfectly equipped 
eight-roomed house in a 
growing town, and, alas! 
thrown completely upon 








have for dinner to-day, 
ma’am?”’ 

At home, Mother had 
always decided when a 
gown should be made 
over, whether it would 
pay to dye or clean 
fabrics, when it was time 
to renew lingefie or store 
furs. Now I had to de- 
cide these annoying ques- 
tions on my own re- 
sponsibility. Shopping 
became a nightmare. 

At home, the expendi- 
ture of my slender allow- 
ance had not been a 

















my own economic and 
domestic resources. The 


“I SET THE TABLE FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS ” 


serious matter. It paid 
club dues, church and 
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mission subscriptions, and “treated” my girl 
friends to bonbons anid sodas. Here, the spend- 
ing of my husband’s income held a thousand 
terrors. | seemed to move through a maze of 
dollars and cents that never cleared, accounts 
that never balanced, and trades-people who 
were ignorant of or indifferent to the trials of 
an inexperienced housewife. 

In self-defense, | must add that our trading 
system was complicated. David not only ran a 
stage and freighting line between our town and 
a newly developed mining district, but he prac- 


_ tically controlled the local express and delivery 


business. He did carting for ail the leading 
firms. Consequently I bought supplies at eight 
or ten stores, where we ran accounts. On the 
first of each month David drew in cash whatever 
we had not exhausted in trade. He had no fixed 
income, but he seemed to control a large volume 
of business, and to be prosperous; so I never 
worried. If | overdrew our account at one 
store, no doubt David would find cash due us 
at another, so it would come out right. 

This was the crucial point in our domestic 
life. Had David been a more practical husband 
and less in love with his wife, he would have 
brought me up with a sharp turn and forced me 
to master, somehow, the fundamental principles 
of being a working partner in the profession I 
had chosen — marriage. 

He had prepared himself for marriage by 
establishing a business which would support a 
family. He knew how to buy equipment and 
supplies in proportion to the needs of his busi- 
ness — horses, wagons, harness, grain, hay, etc. 
He studied the markets in which these were 
purchased, -He realized that when he was carry- 
ing a mortgage, or had a note coming due in the 
bank, he must lay aside money to meet the 
interest or make the payment. 

I had been trained only to make myself 
charming in his sight, lovable, desirable, and 
therefore worthy of his support and protection. 
But I did not know when to stop buying fittings 
for the home that his money supported. I did 
not know the purchasing value of the dollars he 
earned. Understand that | am instituting this 
comparison solely from a material standpoint. 
Morally and mentally, | was as fitted to become 
a mother as he was to become a father. _ 

At first David rather enjoyed extricating me 
from my difficulties and setting me right. The 
first time that he had to make good a deficit 
by drawing on treasured savings, he was toler- 
ant. He had the average American man’s 
strong protective instinct and good-natured 
leniency with a charming wife’s dependence and 
incompetence. But when a competitor arrived 


im town, and David had to strain every energy 
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to hold the business for which the newcomer 
was making every legitimate play, he would 
come from his work exhausted. He did not 
want to spend his evenings solving domestic 
and economic problems for his wife. 

Understand, we had no serious differences. 
If David lost patience with me in the morning, 
he brought me Home some little offering at 
dinner-time. If I shed tears at his sharp speech 
across the breakfast-table, by night I was self- 
reproachful and took special pains to wear a 
frock he liked. 

Mother’s first visit did not yield unalloyed 
pleasure for me. Her very competence was a 
horrible, ever-present comment on my defi- 
ciencies. She showed very plainly that she felt 
disgraced by her daughter’s inefficiency. I was 
too overwhelmed by humiliation and contrition 
to ask why she had not made me efficient 
through training in my old home. In my girl- 
hood she had never permitted me to assume 
authority or responsibility in domestic matters. 
When I had suggested, more than once, that | 
would like to be of more use, she had insinuated 
that my crude efforts would disturb a house- 
hold which ran on rubber-tired wheels. She had 
done absolutely nothing to prepare me for the 
profession she had deliberately chosen for me — 
matrimony. She had assumed that some miracle 
or some latent instinct would develop and 
make of me a competent life-partner overnight. 

No mother had ever been more tender or 
more sympathetic with a daughter. No mother 
had ever spared a child more, or sacrificed more 
willingly. And yet she had not done the fair 
thing by me, nor by the man I had married. 
For if | had been taught to manage a servant 
in her home there would have been no dis- 
honesty and waste in David’s. If I had been 
taught to buy economically for her table | 
would have known how to supply David’s. If 
I had been given a dress allowance and forced 
to do without those things which the allowance 
would not cover, while at home, I would have 
been a sane and safe purchasing agent for my 
hard-working husband. I might have voiced 
this vague resentment if, in my self-abasement, 
I had not felt that somehow the mistake, the 
blame, the disgrace were all mine. Other girls 
had worked out their housewifely salvation and 
become “‘good managers.” I had failed, that 
was all; and right desperately | set myself to the 
task of learning. Perhaps I would really have 
succeeded; but shortly after my mother’s depar- 
ture the shadow of motherhood fell upon me, 
and my plan for domestic self-education dwin- 
dled into insignificance. Once more I became 
a privileged person. My every shortcoming 
was forgiven by the husband in whom the pater- 
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nal instinct was strong. My every whim was 
gratified. Once more we drifted, economically. 

Our three children came in quick succession. 
What little ground | had gained as an executive 
I quickly lost. Between infantile ailments and 
making both ends meet, David and | were 
sorely pressed. When anything serious over- 
took the children, Mother came to my help. 
David worked harder than ever, and lines of 
worry came into his face. Gone now were all 
my social ambitions for us both. | felt that if 
| could give him two good meals a day, a quiet 
corner apart from the domestic confusion, and 
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Perhaps I would have given way to despair 
had I not discovered that most of my neighbors 
and friends passed through similar trials. If 
they were better managers, they were more 
ambitious. - The latter robbed Tradesman 
Peter to pay Tradesman Paul, juggled accounts, 
stood off creditors, and deceived their husbands 
in countless small ways, in order to secure what 
they desired for the beautifying of their homes 
or to set off the charms of their children. | 
grew to console myself with the thought that 
I might be a poor manager, but at least | was 
honest and aboveboard with David. 





““*“WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER TO-DAY, MA’AM?’’ 


an occasional smile and caress, | was doing all 
that David could ask of me. 

Emergencies were forever arising; something 
unexpected was always happening. If David 
planned to build an addition to his stables or a 
bay-window on the house, David, Jr., would 
break a bone or little Caroline would develop a 
rash or whooping-cough. David’s stern com- 
mand that something must be saved to meet 
the payment of interest generally came at an hour 
when a sudden change in the weather created 
the need of new underwear for the entire family. 
I never seemed able to strike a balance between 
the supply of money and the family needs. 


Racing across country to celebrate my thir- 
tieth birthday with me, David was thrown from 
a high spring-wagon and fatally injured. He 
lived three days, and, after he had explained 
to me his wishes about the upbringing of our 
boy and had arranged certain business details 
with his lawyer, he seemed to live only in our 
love. He did not want me to leave his side; his 
hand lay in mine, his face against mine. So, you 
see, in David’s sight | was not an unsuccess- 
ful wife. Love at the last balanced the account. 

Perhaps | would never have realized my fail- 
ure so completely if David had lived. But 
when the entire weight of responsibility fell 
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upon me, when there was no David to act as a 
buffer between me and my own mistakes, | 
read myself aright. 

When the business had been sold, at a sacri- 
fice, to David’s competitor, | found myself in 
possession of a mortgaged home and $7,000 in 
cash, including life insurance. Seven thousand 
dollars, conservatively invested at five per 
cent interest, would yield an income of $350. 
Interest on the mortgage, taxes, and repairs on 
our house would be equal to a small rental. 
The crude Western city held no attractions for 
me. I determined to sell the house. It brought 
two thousand clear. This additional two thou- 


sand, invested at the same rate of interest, 
would bring my income up to $450 a year. 
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and on my earnings | would establish a new 
domestic régime, with a competent housekeeper 
in charge. Down in my heart | questioned my 
own ability to manage a household and to ex- 
pend my earnings; but | never doubted that | 
could find some one to do this for me — for a 
consideration. The world was full of competent 
housekeepers. 

Transportation, freight, and settling in Chi- 
cago cost nearly three hundred dollars. An 
apartment in a section of the city where | 
would be content to have my children live 
rented for $25 a month, half my month’s wages. 
Ten cents a day must go for carfare, and | 
knew that, even if I carried my luncheons, I 
must lay aside $5 a month for expenses con- 
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Father advised me to return to his roof. 
There Mother’s capable management would 
work miracles with my tiny income. But 
nearly ten years of absence had weaned me 
from my old home. | dreaded the thought of 
taking the position of a semi-dependent among 
my old friends. Perhaps | resented just a little 
my mother’s veiled criticism of my mismanage- 
ment, which doubtless was responsible for the 
small estate left by my efficient husband. Even 
in my hour of grief | must have felt the desire 
to redeem my past failure. I was young, strong, 
and intelligent; | determined to go into business. 

David’s brother, who had come on from Chi- 
cago for the funeral, sided with me, and offered 
me a position as general clerical worker in his 
advertising agency at $12.50 a week. 

I accepted his offer with alacrity, and as- 
sumed the task of supporting my children al- 
most joyously. I felt that | was starting afresh, 


“I SHED TEARS AT HIS SHARP SPEECH ACROSS THE BREAKFAST-TABLE” 








nected with my trip to and from the office. 
This would leave less than a dollar a day with 
which to set my table and buy clothing. It was 
not enough. 

In the end, Father invested $8,000 in mort- 
gages and bonds; the balance of my money, 
amounting to nearly $600, he divided between 
a savings bank where a ten-day notice was re- 
quired for withdrawals, and an ordinary bank 
on which | could draw at any time by check. 
He advised me to pay my rent by check, and 
to use my salary, paid in cash every Saturday, 
for current expenses. 

My office hours were long, from eight- 
thirty to five-thirty, leaving me practically no 
time to administer household affairs. These 
were turned over to Sarah Merchant, Mother's 
cousin, who had a family-wide reputation for 
good housekeeping. Her cooking was delicious, 
her neatness proverbial. Recently left a widow 
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in moderate circumstances, she was willing to 
exchange her services for a home of which she 
would practically be the mistress. I was to 
provide a day-worker for washing and heavy 
cleaning, one day in each week, at $1.25. 

I explained my finances clearly. My salary 
of $12.50 a week would be supplemented twice a 
year by dividends of perhaps $200, which would 
be needed for doctors’ and dentists’ bills, renewal 
of linen or other household equipment, and cloth- 
ing. We must live simply and economically. 

She replied that she would do her best, but 
that food seemed higher in Chicago than in her 
home town, which was located in the heart of a 
farming district. 

Matters being thus settled at home, | became 
absorbed in my 
office duties. I had 
everything to 
learn, and, above 
all things, I real- 
ized the necessity 
of concentration. 
The instant my 
thoughts drifted 
toward home, the 
children, and Sa- 
rah’s problems, | 
filed a letter in the 
wrong cabinet. 
When I reached 
home at night, | 
had just enough 
strength left to be 
companion and 
playfellow for my 
children. Sarah 
did not ask me 
to discuss do- 
mestic problems, and | appreciated her con- 
sideration. 

At the end of the first month | wrote a check 
for the landlord. It was the first money I had 
been obliged to draw from my open account. 
When | handed it to Sarah to deliver next day 
to the agent, she fingered the paper nervously, 
coughed, and said: 

“Tf you have time, Carrie, | wish you’d write 
a couple more of these. I owe the grocer a little 
bill, and I had to charge the milk this week 
because David just had to have new shoes. 
Then, there’s a few things I had charged at the 
drug-store one day when I| was short of change.” 

I was too stunned to reply. How many ac- 
counts had she been running while I supposed 
her to be paying cash? 

She broke the silence irritably: 

“Well, I told you that you were expecting 
too much. Of course I can give up Susan, 


“OUR THREE CHILDREN CAME IN QUICK SUCCESSION” 


though | never did a day’s washing in my life; 
but when you’re a widow and dependent fh 

“Bring me the bills,” I said quietly. 

The next morning | drew twenty-five dollars 
with which to settle Sarah’s petty bills, and to 
pay for a pair of shoes that need not have been 
bought if the old ones had been mended in time. 

For a few days we suffered from Sarah’s 

violent efforts to economize. The children 
actually complained of being hungry. When | 
spoke to Sarah about this, she cried and said 
that her husband had always insisted upon 
a good table and she did not know how to 
“skimp.” At the end of the second month | 
drew fifty dollars instead of twenty-five. We were 
spending twice as much as I wasearning. | felt 
that I could not 
solve the problem 
‘at home, but | 
could earn more 
money if | were 
prepared to do a 
higher grade of 
work. To this 
end, | entered a 
night class in 
stenography and 
typewriting. Asa 
result, | had even 
less time to con- 
sider how matters 
were going at 
home; but at the 
end of séven 
months I was ap- 
pointed private 
secretary to the 
brightest man on 
our staff, and my 
real business career began. 

When I told Sarah of my raise to $18 a week, 
she remarked ungraciously that it would “help 
some.” At her words | turned faint and ill. 
Would I never earn enough to lighten the 
pressure? Must I always go home to the prob- 
lem of making both ends meet, the demands 
for more and more money? 

I detail these incidents of my domestic part- 
nership with Sarah because | know they dupli- 
cate the experiences which ninety married men 
out of every hundred undergo in their home 
lives. I had suddenly taken David’s place as 
the producing partner; Sarah had taken my 
place as the purchasing member of the firm. 
And whenever | undertook to argue financial 
questions with her, to point out the fact that 
she, as the purchasing member of the firm, was 
not doing her part and was therefore making 
exorbitant demands on me, the producing part- 
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ner, she would weep or give way to hysterical 
anger. Her position was intolerable! Why did 
| not stay home a while and try to stretch the 
money? This argument always silenced me. 
| wondered how often David, the long-suffering, 
had felt just such despair over my inefficiency. 
With the coming of warm weather, however, 
| turned desperate. If | was to work in the hot 
city, | must have peace of mind; I must know 
definitely what it was costing to support my 
family. I determined to send the children and 
Sarah to board in the country. 
| can not describe the sense of security which 
fell upon me when I realized that each week I 
could mail a check for a definite sum covering 
their board. The 
horror of petty bills 
was lifted from me. 
That summer'l 
made wonderful 
strides at the office. 
My mind was clear 


and I thought out I: 
several profitable lenges! 
ideas. My chief Te BAS 
recognized their ik OR 


worth by raising my 
salary to$25 a week. 

When Sarah | 
brought the chil- } if! 
dren home in Sep- 
tember, I had a 
reached a decision. . 
My raise in salary |{ | 
was the result of i 
relentless work in 
heat that had been | 
well-nigh unbeara- 
ble. I proposed to 
know how the 
money was spent. 
1 informed Sarah 
that hereafter a 
record of expenditures must be kept, down to 
the last penny. We would go over the accounts 
once a week, or oftener if she preferred. The 
ultimatum was received in silence. When 
she finally spoke, it was thus: 

“Do you mean to say that every time David 
wants five cents for pencils, or Helen wants a 
stick of candy, I’ve got to put it down?” 

I saw that she was angry, and I tried to 
speak quietly: 

“Precisely that! 














MORE OF 


I want to see whether 


David gives away or wastes pencils, and 
whether Helen is eating more candy than is 
good for her.” 

“That’s a slick explanation, Caroline,” Sarah 
replied, her face white with anger; “but | know 
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the real one. You don’t trust me. Maybe you 
think I’ve been spending your money on my 
own clothes! That’s why you sent us off to 
the country, so’s you could snoop round at the 
stores and see whether it was really costing us 
so much to live.” 

In vain I tried to stem her anger and to con- 
vince her that | wanted to be businesslike for 
her sake as well as for mine — it must be trying 
for her to come to me almost daily with apolo- 
gies and requests for more money. We would 
learn the cost of necessities and weed out luxu- 
ries. Never once, however, did I mention my right 
to know how my earnings were being spent. 

The next morning she left my house. She 
has never entered 
it since. To this 
day, the family feels 
vaguely that I must 
have treated Sarah 
shamefully and im- 
pugned her hon- 
esty. 

Came then a suc- 
+ cession of salaried 
housekeepers. 
Most of them were 
4 \ honest, kindly crea- 

tures who at least 











. 24 did their duty by 

t § § my children, but 
notone of them was 

o. 94 what might be 
termed an all-round 





good manager. 
Those who were 
good judges of food 
products, good mar- 
keters, and good 
cooks, knew little 
or nothing about 
buying fabrics, di- 
recting dressmak- 
ers, or clothes economy. There was always a 
leak at some point of the economic adjustment. 
One dear soul embroidered wonderful bits of 
raiment for my daughters, to which end she 
sacrificed our digestion and ran appalling gro- 
cery bills. They all meant well, but they sim- 
ply did not know how to get returns from my 
earnings. Every emergency sent me to the 
bank, until both the open account and the 
savings fund were exhausted. And all the time 
my earnings were increasing. 

Why did I not take the domestic helm? 

For the same reason that men do not. I had 
work to do outside the home. If that was not 
done, the income on which the home was sup- 
ported must cease. The moment | relaxed my 
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efforts at the office, my earning capacity must 
be lessened. | had no alternative. I must con- 
centrate on my business and trust that some- 
how, some time, affairs at home would be 
straightened out by a more capable hand than 
was then guiding them. 

When my annual income was running well 
up into the thousands, this miracle happened. 
A young woman who had taken a course in 
domestic science applied for the position of 
housekeeper. She announced that she would 
not cook nor do rough work, though she knew 
how, but she would administer my household 
economically and properly, and she would 
train a girl to do the housework. She talked so 
intelligently that | determined to give her a trial. 

She installed a neat German girl in the 
kitchen, and theneproceeded to reorganize the 
entire household. The finances she adminis- 
tered on the budget system. In the most busi- 
nesslike way, she asked how much money would 
be placed at her disposal and what that sum 
was supposed to cover. Her weekly allowance 
she then divided to cover rent, food, gas, tele- 
phone, laundry, wages, clothes, papers, maga- 
zines, church dues, and “treats” for the chil- 
dren. She laid aside one tenth for renewal of 
house-furnishings, linen, etc., and another tenth 
for “emergencies.” I recall to this day my 
astonishment when she inquired whether a 
little of this allowance should be set aside 
toward our summer vacation. Evidently she 
proposed to take no chances! And she never 
did. She never guessed. She knew! 

She stopped all accounts except that with 
the iceman, the baker, the milkman, and the 
paper boy, whose rates were fixed. She ordered 
nothing by tele- 
phone, but she 
studied the markets 
and bought fresh 
supplies when they 
were in season and 
within reach of the 
average purse. She 
went through the 
refrigerator and 
pantry every morn- 
ing, and planned her 
meals on what she 
found there, not at 
her desk or in the 
market. She kept 
books and balanced 
her budget. She 
stopped all the petty 
waste which had 
been steadily drain- 
ing my income. She 
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shopped intelligently for my children, and she 
kept what she bought in good repair. When 
sewing was to be done, she had a seamstress 
come to the house, and worked with her. 
Within a month she brought order out of 
chaos. My home became tranquil, restful. My 
table was well provided and well served. My 
children were well groomed and well dressed. 
If things went wrong during the day, I did not 
hear of it at night. Not that she covered things 
over, as her predecessors had done. She righted 
the mistake or solved the problem because it 
was her business, her profession, to do so. She 
managed my home as | managed my depart- 
ment at the office, in a thorough, practical, 
efficient manner. The expenditure of the money 
I placed at her disposal, the selection of clothing 
for my children and fittings for the house, she 
reduced to a science. Making a home was her 
profession, and 
she succeeded Pd 
because she had 
been prepared for rae , oP 4\ 
it. In her line PPS OP) ‘\ 
she was an ex- QO 
pert. I respected a {| 
her qualifications “a 
precisely as the 7 4 
young stenogra- 
phers in our 
office respected 4 
my ability to . 
close big con- > 7 IE 
tracts. ‘ 
My present . 
success I can 0 | 
trace directly to () | 
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“WHEN ANYTHING SERIOUS OVERTOOK THE CHILDREN, 


that young woman’s management of my home 
— first, because by relieving me of all domestic 
care and anxiety she insured me a clear, keen 
mind with which to concentrate on business; 
second, because the more she saved in the home 
the more | had to invest in business. I became 
. better producer for the home because | had an 
efficient purchasing agent and executive man- 
ager in the home. Eventually | purchased an 
interest in the firm. 

A woman of leisure, commenting on my 
experiences from her view-point, remarked that 
the whole trouble lay in the fact that my house- 
keepers were women, working on a salary for a 
woman. Their motive was purely sordid, or at 
least expedient. If these same housekeepers 
had been married to men they loved, they 
would have done differently; spurred on by 
love, they would have succeeded. 

She is wrong. They could not have done 
differently, because they did not know how. 
Love can not work miracles. And efficiency, in 
the home or out of it, comes from intelligent 
concentration, training, and practical experi- 
ence. Love drives some women to become 
efficient — afler marriage. Why are not all 
women, in this age of specialization, given both 
the training and the experience before marriage? 
If they were, we would have more honest men 
in business, fewer defalcations reposted in 
the and a smaller number 
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MOTHER CAME TO MY 


HELP” 


of divorce lawyers prospering on domestic 
infelicity. 

For fourteen years I have worked among 
what might be termed average American men, 
decent, clean-cut, ambitious, home-loving chaps. 
Our staff has changed very little. I have 
watched callow clerks attain responsible posi- 
tions and families of their own. I have seen a 
few senior workers strike a big idea or grasp an 
unusual opportunity and branch out on inde- 
pendent lines. I have seen more of them walk 
the treadmill of monotonous routine work, un- 
complainingly, year in and year out. And in 
two cases I have seen them suddenly fling them- 
selves from the treadmill and plunge over the 
brink into disgrace and oblivion. 

Those who succeeded credited their wives 
with the full share of their success. Those who 
walk the treadmill do not talk. In the other 
two instances, all of us saw the white but re- 
lentless hand of the wife pushing the husband 
closer, closer to the abyss. 

It was while my own domestic anxieties were 
especially heavy that all this came home to me 
with exceptional force. | was stroking a beauti- 
ful muff carried for the first time by a young 
stenographer, and wondering why, with my 
larger earnings, I could not allow myself an occa- 
sional luxury of this sort. My chief flung me an 
understanding and not unsympathetic glance. 

“Wish you were a bachelor maid, eh?” 
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I shook my head. ‘‘No; but I do wish I could 
nd some one to run my house in such a way 
that | might sometimes spend a five-dollar bill 
ist as I like.” 
[he man turned sober. 
“You're not the only one. Most of us mar- 
ried folks feel like that at times.” 
| looked at him wonderingly. He could talk 
of self-denial, on a salary of ten thousand a year! 
‘“You remember when | wanted to run down 
» Panama with Mr. Cramp and his friends? 
Well, that boy of mine went to a specialist in- 
stead. In six months he would have been 
stone-deaf. Only yesterday | heard Brooks 
wishing he could spare the price of a fountain- 
pen. It ism’t a question of what we earn, but 
the demand made on our earnings by the 
purchasing member of our firm, eh?” 
[his story was born in that sentence. 
“But,” he continued, “we wouldn't 
give them up — wives, babies, bills and 
all — for an ocean voyage or a fountain- 
pen studded with diamonds.” 
| glanced around the office. | was the 
only married woman on the staff. 
[here were only a few single men. 
and the girls stood out in 
startling contrast. What a shabby lot 
those dear married chaps were! 
\ lump came into my throat as 
| looked them over. Burton was 
sivly inking a frayed button- 
in his coat: yet his wife 
bought her hats at a smarter 
shop than | could patronize. Brooks 
was making notes with the old foun- 
tain-pen at which he was forever 
tinkering; but I suddenly recalled 
that Mrs. Brooks had displayed silk 
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stockings and a silk petticoat the last time we 
had met at a muddy crossing. 

Proud of their wives? And loyal? ieiihin 
Yet I could not help Wondering whether Fred 
Harvey’s ties would smell so strongly of benzine 
if his wife knew how to shop intelligently and 
keep household accounts. 

You have to work among men to measure 
their domestic problems fairly. You have to 
produce a dollar to appreciate its true value. 
When you have done this, you begin to under- 
stand why one of the real national problems in 
America to-day ‘ts the training of the girl for 
the responsible profession into which, ninety 
times out of a hundred, she will drift — matri- 
mony. And why should she drift into it? Why 
should she not enter it proud- 
ly, eagerly, her eves open to 
the fact that here is a profes- 
sion which demands efficien- 
cy that rises above a super- 
ficial knowledge of cookery 
and sewing and an inborn 
capacity for baby-cuddling? 

When she is prepared for 
her responsible post as the 
purchasing member of the 
matrimonial firm, she can 
not degenerate into a slave to household 
tasks. She will rise above them. She 
can not be the trembling dependent up- 
on the varying generosity or the mere 
whim of her husband, because, as his very 
competent partner, she will command his 
respect. She will conquer, as men have 
conquered the world over, through sheer 
efficiency. Then the question of rights 
and justice for her sex will no longer 
arise. They will have been won! 
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VITA NUOVA 


BY ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 


UT of this eager April, 
Out of this throbbing spring, 
Is come a wondrous, gentle, 
Strange, unbelievable thing. 


Close my eyes with your fingers 
And hush the world away, 
Till only the wonder lingers 
Of life made new to-day! 





BARNABAS BORE HER AWAY THROUGH THE WOOD” 


HER IN HIS ARMS, 
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CHAPTER I! 


In Which Barnabas Knocks Down His Father, though 
as Dutifulily as May Be 


OHN BARTY, ex-champion of England 
and landlord of the Coursing Hound, 
sat screwed round in his chair, with his 
eves yet turned to the door that had 
closed after the departing lawyer fully 
five minutes ago, and his eyes were wide 
and blank, and his mouth (prim and close- 
lipped as a rule) gaped, becoming aware of 
which, he closed it with a snap, and passed a 
great knotted fist across his brow. 
Barnabas,” said he slowly, “I beant asleep 
an’ dreaming, be I, Barnabas?” 
“No, father!” 
“But — seven 
pound! 
pound, weren’t it, Barnabas?”’ 
“Yes, father!” 
Seven ’undred — thou — 
lieve it, Barnabas, me bye.” 
Neither can I, father,’”’ said Barnabas, still 
staring down at the papers which littered the 
table before him. 
Nor I aren’t a-going to try to believe it, 
Barnabas.” 
It’s a great fortune!” said Barnabas in 


‘tundred — thousand — 


No! I can’t be- 


It were seven —’undred — thousand . 


author of 
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the same repressed tone and with eyes still 
intent. 

“Fortun’,” repeated the father, “‘fortun’— 
it’s fetched me one in the ribs — low, Barnabas, 
low! It’s took my wind an’ I’m hanging on to 
the ropes, lad. Why, Lord love me! I never 
thought as your uncle Tom ’ad it in him to keep 
hisself from starving, let alone make a fortun’! 
My scapegrace brother Tom! Poor Thomas 
sailed away in an emigrant ship. An’ now, to 
think as he went an’ made all that fortun’, away 
off in Jamaiky!” 

Here John Barty paused and sat with his chin 
*twixt finger and thumb; after a moment of 
silence he continued: 

“Now, what astonishes an’ fetches me a 
leveler as fair doubles me up is — why should 
my brother Tom leave all this money to a 
young hop-o’-me-thumb like you, Barnabas? 
You, as he never see but once, and you then a 
infant (and large for your age) in your blessed 
mother’s arms, Barnabas, a-kicking an’ a- 
squaring away wi’ your little pink fists as proper 
as ever I seen, inside the ring or out. Ah, Bar- 
nabas!” sighed his father, shaking his head at 
him, “you was 2 promising infant, likewise a 
promising bye. Me an’ Natty Bell had great 
hopes of ye, Barnabas; if you’d been governed 
by me and Natty Bell you might ha’ done us all 
proud in the prize ring. You was cut out for 
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the ‘fancy.’ Why, Lord! you might even ha’ 
come to be champion o’ England in time — 
you’re the very spit o’ me, what I was when | 
beat the Fighting Quaker at Dartford thirty 
years ago.” 

“But, father 

“If you’d only followed your nat’ral gifts, 
Barnabas, I say you might ha’ been champion 
o’ England to-day, wi’ markisses an’ lords an’ 
earls proud to shake your hand — if you’d only 
been ruled by Natty Bell an’ me. I’m disap- 
pointed in ye, Barnabas — an’ so’s Natty Bell.” 

“I’m sorry, father — but, as I told you ” 

“Still, Barnabas, what ain’t to be, ain’t — 
an’ what is, is. Some is born wi’ a nat’ral love 
o’ the ‘fancy’ an’ gift for the game, like me an’ 
Natty Bell — an’ some wi’ a love for reading 
out o’ books; an’ a writer generally has a hard 
time on it an’ dies poor — which, arter all, is 
only nat’ral — an’ there y’are!” 

Here John Barty paused to take up the tank- 
ard of ale at his elbow, and pursed up his lips 
to blow off the foam; but in that moment, ob- 
serving his son about to speak, he immediately 
set down the ale untasted and continued: 

“Not as | quarrels wi’ your reading and writ- 
ing, Barnabas. No; and because why? Be- 
cause reading and writing is apt to be useful 
now an’ then, and because it were a promise — 
as | made— to your mother. When — your 
mother were alive, Barnabas, she used to keep 
all my accounts forme. She likewise l’arned me 
to spell my.own name wi’ a capital G for John 
an’ a capital B for Barty; an’ when she died, 
Barnabas — being a infant, you don’t remem- 
ber, but when she died, lad! I was that lost, 
that broke an’ helpless, that all the fight were 
took out o’ me, an’ it’s a wonder | didn’t throw 
up the sponge altogether. Ah! an’ it’s likely I 
should ha’ done but for Natty Bell.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“‘No man ever ’ad a better friend than Natty 
Bell — ah, yes, though I beat him out o’ the 
championship, which come very nigh breaking 
his heart at the time, Barnabas. But, as I says 
to him that day as they carried him out of the 
ring,— it was arter the ninety-seventh round, 
d’ye see, Barnabas,—‘ What is to be, is, Natty 
Bell,’ | says —‘as I should be champion of Eng- 
land,’ I says, ‘an’ as you an’ me should be 
friends — now an’ hereafter,’ | says. An’ right 
good friends we have been, as you know, 
Barnabas.” 

“Indeed, yes, father,” said Barnabas, with 
another vain attempt to stem his father’s 
volubility. 

“But your mother, Barnabas, your mother, 
God rest her sweet soul!— your mother weren’t 
like me — no, nor Natty Bell. She were away 
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up over me an’ the likes o’ me — a wonderful 
scholard she were. An’ when she died, Barna- 
bas—” Here the ex-champion’s voice grew 
uncertain and his steady gaze wavered,— 
sought the sanded floor, the raftered ceiling 
wandered down the wall, and eventually fixed 
upon the bell-mouthed blunderbuss that hung 
above the mantel,— ‘“‘when she died,” he con- 
tinued, “she made me promise as you should b« 
taught to read an’ cipher; an’ taught I’ve had 
you according — for a promise is a promise 
Barnabas — an’ there y’are.” 

It was seldom his father mentioned to Bar- 
nabas the mother whose face he could not re- 
member, upon which rare occasions John Barty’s 
deep voice was wont to take on a hoarser note 
and his blue eyes, that were usually so steady, 
would go wandering off until they fixed them- 
selves on some remote object. Thus he sat now 
leaning back in his elbow-chair, gazing in rapt at- 
tention at the bell-mouthed blunderbuss abov: 
the mantel, while his son, chin on fist, stared al- 
ways and ever to where the road dipped, and 
vanished over the hill—leading on and on to 
London and the great world beyond. 

“She died, Barnabas, just twenty-one years 
ago — buried at Maidstone, where you were 
born. Twenty-one years is a longish time, lad, 
but memory’s longer, an’ deeper — an’ stronger 
than time, arter all, an’ | know that her mem- 
ory will go wi’ me — all along the way — d’yer 
see, lad. And so, Barnabas,” said John Barty, 
lowering his gaze to his son’s face, “so, Bar- 
nabas, there y’are.” 

“Yes, father!” nodded Barnabas, still intent 
upon the road. 

“And now I come to your uncle Tom — an’ 
speaking of him, Barnabas, my lad, what are 
ye going to do wi’ all this money?” 

Barnabas turned from the window and met 
his father’s eye. 

“Do with it,” he began. 
all a8 

“Because,” pursued his father, “we might 
buy the White Hart — t’other side o’ Seven- 
oaks. To be sure, you’re ovyer-young to have 
any say in the matter; still, arter all, the 
money’s yours, Barnabas. What d’ye say to 
the White Hart?” 

“A very good house!”’ nodded Barnabas, 
stealing a glance at the road again. “But ——” 

“To be sure, there’s the Running Horse,” said 
his father, “ just beyond Purley on the Brighton 
Road — a coaching house wi’ plenty o’ custom. 
What d’ye think o’ the Running Horse?” 

“Any one you choose, father; but 9 





“Why, first of 








“Then, there’s the Sun in the Sands on 
Shooters’ Hill — a fine inn an’ not to be sneezed 
at, Barnabas. We might take that.” 
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“Just as you wish, father, only —— 

‘Though I’ve often thought the Greyhound at 
Croydon would be a comfortable house to own.” 

“Buy whichever you choose, father; it will 
be all one to me!” 

““Good lad!”’ nodded John. ‘‘ You can leave 
it all to Natty Bell an’ me.” 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, rising and fronting his 
father across the table. “You see, | intend to 
go away, sir.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed his father, staring. ‘Go 
away — where to?” 

“To London!” 

“London? And what should you want in 
London? — a slip of a lad like you?”’ 

“I’m turned twenty-two, father!” 

‘“‘And what should a slip of a lad of twenty- 
two want in London? You leave London alone, 
Barnabas. London, indeed! What should you 
want wi’ London?” 

“Learn to be a gentleman.” 

‘‘A — what?” As he spoke, John Barty 
rose up out of his chair, his eyes wide, his mouth 
agape with utter astonishment. As he encoun- 
tered his son’s look, however, his expression 
slowly changed from amazement to contempt, 
from contempt to growing ridicule, and from 
ridicule to black anger. John Barty was a very 
tall man, broad and massive, but, even so, he 
had to look up to Barnabas as they faced each 
other across the table. And as they stood thus, 
eve to eye, the resemblance between them was 
marked. Each possessed the same indomitable 
jaw, the same square brow and compelling eyes, 
the same grim prominence of chin. But there 
all likeness ended. In Barnabas the high car- 
riage of the head, the soft brilliancy of the full, 
well-opened grey eye, the curve of the sensitive 
nostrils, the sweet set of the firm, shapely 
mouth — all were the heritage of that mother 
who was to him but a vague memory. But 
now, while John Barty frowned upon his son, 
Barnabas frowned back at his father, and the 
added grimness of his chin offset the sweetness 
of the mouth above. 

“Barnabas,” said his father at last, “did you 
say a — gentleman, Barnabas?” 

7 

“What — you?” Here John Barty’s frown 
vanished suddenly and, expanding his great 
chest, he threw back his head and roared with 
laughter. Barnabas clenched his fists, and his 


mouth lost something of its sweetness and his 
eyes glinted through their curving lashes, while 
his father laughed and laughed till the place 
rang again, which of itself stung Barnabas 
sharper than any blow could have done. 
“So you want to be a gentleman — hey?” 
“Yes.” 
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“You aren’t crazed in your ead, are ye, 
Barnabas?” 

“Not that I know of, father.” 

“This here fortun’, then — it’s been an’ 
turned your brain; that’s what it is.” 

Barnabas smiled and shook his head. 

“Listen, father,” said he. “It has always 
been the dream and ambition of my life to better 
my condition, to strive for a higher place in the 
world — to be a gentleman. This was why | 
refused to become a pugilist, as you and Natty 
Bell desired; this was why I worked and 
studied — ah, a great deal harder than you ever 
guessed! — though up till to-day I hardly dared 
hope my dream would ever be realized. But 
now : 

“Now you want to go to London and be a 
gentleman — hey?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which all comes along o’ your reading o’ 
fool books! Why, Lord! you can no more be- 
come a gentleman than I can or the — blunder- 
buss yonder. And because why? Because a 
gentleman must be a gentleman born, and his 
father afore him, and bis father afore him. You, 
Barnabas, you was born the son of a champion 
of England, an’ that should be enough for most 
lads; but your head’s chock-full o’ fool notions 
an’ crazy fancies, an’, as your lawful father, it’s 
my bounden duty to get ’em out again, Bar- 
nabas, my lad.” 

So saying, John Barty proceeded to take off 
his coat and belcher neckerchief and roll his 
shirt sleeves over his mighty forearms, mo- 
tioning Barnabas to do the like. 

“A father’s duty be a very solemn thing, 
Barnabas,” he continued slowly, “‘an’ your ’ead 
being (as I say) full o’ wild ideas, I’m a-going 
to try to punch ’em out again, as a well-meaning 
father should; so help me back wi’ the table 
out o’ the road, an’ off wi’ your coat and 
neckercher.”’ 

Well knowing the utter futility of argument 
with his father at such a time, Barnabas obe- 
diently helped to set back the table, thus leav- 
ing the floor clear, which done, he, in turn, 
stripped off coat and neck-cloth and rolled up 
his sleeves, while his father watched him with 
sharply appraising eye. 

“You peel well, Barnabas,” he nodded; “you 
peel like a fighting man. You've a tidy arm an’ 
a goodish spread o’ shoulder, likewise your legs 
is clean and straight; but your skin’s woman- 
ish, Barnabas, womanish, an’ your muscles 
soft wi’ books. So, lad! Are ye ready? Then 
come on.” 

Thus, without more ado, they faced each 
other foot to foot, bare-armed and alert of eye. 
For a moment they sparred watchfully; then 
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John Barty feinted Barnabas into an opening; 
in that same moment his fist shot out, and 
Barnabas measured his length on the floor. 

“Ah, | knowed as much!” John sighed mourn- 
fully as he aided Barnabas to his feet. ‘‘And 
’twere only a love-tap, so to speak. This is 
what comes o’ your book-reading!”’ 

“Try me again,” said Barnabas. 

“It'll be harder next time!” said his father. 

“As hard as you like!”’ nodded Barnabas. 

Once more came the light tread of quick- 
moving feet, once more John Barty feinted cun- 
ningly, once more his fist shot out — but this 
time it missed its mark; for, ducking the blow, 
Barnabas smacked home two lightning blows 
on his father’s ribs, and danced away again, 
light and buoyant as a cork. 

“Stand up an’ fight, lad!’’ growled his father. 
“Plant your feet square. Never go hopping 
about on your toe-prints like a French dancing 
master.” 

“Why, as to that, father, Natty Bell, as you 
know, holds that it is the quicker method.” 
Here Barnabas smote his father twice upon the 
ribs. “And, indeed, | think it is,” said he, 
deftly eluding the ex-champion’s return. 

‘Quicker, hey?” sneered his father, and with 
the words came his fist — to whizz harmlessly 
past Barnabas’ ear. “We'll prove that.” 

“Haven't we had almost enough?” inquired 
Barnabas, dropping his fists. 

“Enough! Why, we aren’t begun yet, lad.” 

“Then how long are we to go on?” 

“How long?” repeated John, frowning. 
“Why — that depends on you, Barnabas.” 

“How on me, father?” 

“Are ye still minded to go to London?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we'll go on till you think better of it — 
or till you knock me down, Barnabas, my lad.” 

“Why, then, father, the sooner | knock you 
down, the better.”’ 

“My poor lad!” sighed his father. “Your 
head’s fair crazed, sure as sure; but if you think 
you can knock John Barty off his pins — do it, 
and there y’are.” 

“‘T will,” said Barnabas, “‘ though as gently as 
possible.” 

And now they fell to it in silence, a grim si- 
lence broken only by the quick tread and shuffle 
of feet and the muffled thud of blows: John 
Barty, resolute of jaw, indomitable and calm of 
eye — as in the days when champions had gone 
down before the might of his fist; Barnabas, 
taller, slighter, but full of the supreme confi- 
dence of youth. Moreover, he had not been 


the daily pupil of two such past masters in the 
art for nothing; and now he brought to bear all 
his father’s craft and cunning, backed up by 


the lightning precision of Natty Bell. In all 
his many hard-fought battles John Barty had 
ever been accounted most dangerous when he 
smiled, and he was smiling now. Twice Bar- 
nabas staggered back to the wall, and there was 
an ugly smear upon his cheek; yet, as the, 
struck and parried and feinted, Barnabas, this 
quick-eyed, swift-footed Barnabas, was smiling 
also. Thus, while they smiled upon and smote 
each other, the likeness between them was mor 
apparent than ever; only, the smile of Bar- 
nabas was the smile of youth, joyous, exuberant 
unconquerable. Noting which, Experienced Agi 
laughed short and fierce, and strode in to strike 
Youth down. Then came a rush of feet, the 
panting hiss of breath, the shock of vicious 
blows, and John Barty, the unbeaten ex- 
champion of all England, threw up his arms 
staggered back the length of the room, and 
went down with a crash. 

For a moment Barnabas stood wide-eyed 
panting — then ran towards him with hands 
outstretched. But in that moment the door 
was flung open, and Natty Bell stood between 
them, one hand upon the labouring breast of 
Barnabas, the other stretched down to the“ 
fallen ex-champion. 

“Man Jack,” he exclaimed, in his strangely 
melodious voice. “Oh, John! — John Barty, 
you as was ever the king o’ the milling coves, 
here’s my hand — shake it. Lord, John, what 
a master of the game we’ve made our lad. Man 
Jack, ’tis proud you should be to_lie there and 
know as you have a son as can stop even your 
rush wi’ his left an’ down you wi’ his right as 
neat and proper, John, as clean an’ delicate as 
ever man saw. Man Jack, God bless him — 
and here’s my hand, John.” 

So, sitting there upon the floor, John Barty 
solemnly shook the hand Natty Bell held out 
to him, which done, he turned and looked at his 
son as though he had never seen him before. 

“Why —.Barnabas!” said he; then, for all 
his weight, sprang nimbly to his feet, and, com- 
ing to the mantel, took thence his pipe and 
began to fill it, staring at Barnabas the while. 

“Father,” said Barnabas, advancing with 
hand outstretched, though rather diffidently. 
“Father!” 

John Barty pursed up his lips into a sovndless 
whistle and went on filling his pipe. 

“Father,” said Barnabas again, “I did it — 
as gently — as | could.” 

The pipe shivered to fragments on the 
hearth, and Barnabas felt his fingers caught in 
his father’s mighty grip. 

“Why, Barnabas, lad, | be all mazed like. 
There aren’t many men as have knocked me off 
my pins, an’ | aren’t used to it, Barnabas, lad; 
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but ’twas a clean blow, as Natty Bell says, and 
why, | be proud of ye, Barnabas, an’ — there 
y'are.” 

“Spoke like true fighting men!” said Natty 
Bell, standing with a hand on the shoulder 
of each. “And, John, we shail see this lad, 
this Barnabas of ours, champion of England 
vet.” 

John frowned and shook his head. 

“No,” said he. “ Barnabas’ll never be cham- 
pion, Natty Bell; there aren’t a fighting man in 
the ring to-day as could stand up to him, but 
he’ll never be champion, an’ you can lay to 
that, Natty Bell. And if you ask me why!” 
said he, turning to select another pipe from the 
sheaf on the mantel-shelf, “I should tell you, 
because he prefers tc go to London an’ try to 
turn himself into a — gentleman.” 

“London!” exclaimed Natty Bell. 
tleman! Our Barnabas — what?” 

“Bide an’ listen, Natty Bell,” said the ex- 
champion, beginning to fill his new pipe. 

‘I’m listening, John.”: 

“Well, then, you must know, then, his uncle, 
my scapegrace brother Tom,— you'll mind 
Tom, as sailed away in a emigrant ship,— well, 
Natty Bell, Tom has took an’ died an’ left a 
fortun’ to our lad here.” 

“A fortun’, John! How much?” 


” 


“A gen- 


“Seven — ’undred — thousand — pound,” . 


said John, with a ponderous nod after each 
word. “Seven —’undred — thousand — pound, 
Natty Bell, and there y’are.” 

Natty Bell opened his mouth, shut it, thrust 
his hands down into his pockets and brought up 
a short clay pipe. 

“Man Jack,” said he, beginning to fill the 
pipe, yet with gaze abstracted, “did | hear you 
say aught about a — gentleman?” 

‘Natty Bell, you did. Our lad’s took the 
idee into his nob to be a gentleman, an’ | were 
trying to kneck it out again; but, as it is, Natty 
Bell, | fear me —”’ And John Barty shook his 
handsome head and sighed ponderously. 

“Why, then, John, let’s sit down, all three of 
us, and talk this matter over.” 


CHAPTER II 


Wherein Is Much Perplexing Matter Regarding Silk 
Purses, Sows’ Ears, Men, and Gentlemen 


\ SLENDER man was Natty Bell, yet bigger 
than he looked, and prodigiously long in the 
reach, with a pair of very quick, bright eyes, 
and a wide, good-humoured mouth ever ready 
to curve into a smile. But he was solemn 
enough now, and there was trouble in his eyes 
as he looked from John to Barnabas, who sat 
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between them, his chair drawn up to the hearth, 
gazing down into the empty fireplace. 

“‘An’ you tell me, John,” said he, as soon as 
his pipe was well alight, “you tell me that our 
Barnabas has took it into his head to set up as 
a gentleman, do you?” 

“Ah!” nodded John. 

Whereupon Natty Bell crossed his legs and, 
leaning back in his chair, fell a-singing to him- 
self in his sweet voice, as was his custom when 
at all inclined to deep thought: 


“A true Briton from Bristol, a rum one to fib; 
He’s champion of England — his name is Tom Cribb. 


Ah! And you likewise tell me as our Barnabas 
has come into a fortun’.” 
“Seven — ’undred — thousand — pound.” 
“Hum!” said Natty Bell. “Quite a tidy 
sum, John. 


Come, list, all ye fighting gills 

And coves of boxing note, sirs, 
While | relate some bloody mills 

In our time have been fought, sirs. 


Yes, a good deal can be done wi’ such a sum as 
that, John!” 

“But it can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, Natty Bell, nor yet a gentleman out o’ you 
or me — or Barnabas, here.” 

“For instance,” continued Natty Bell — 
“for instance, John, 


Since boxing is a manly game 
And Britain’s recreation, 

By boxing we will raise our fame 
Bove every other nation. 


As | say, John, a young and promising life 
can be wrecked and utterly blasted by a 
much less sum than seven hundred thousand 
pound.” 

“Ah!” nodded John. “But a sow’s ear aren’t 
a silk purse, Natty Bell—no, nor never can be.”’ 

“True, John; but, arter all, a silk purse ain’t 
much good if ’tis empty — it’s the gold inside of 
it as counts.” 

“But a silk purse is ever and always a silk 
purse — empty or no, Natty Bell.” 

“An’ a man is always a man, John, which a 
gentleman often ain’t.” 

“But, surely,” said Barnabas, speaking for 
the first time, ‘a gentleman is both.” 

“No — not nohow, my lad!” exclaimed John, 
beginning to rasp at his chin. “A man is 
ever and allus a man, like me and you an’ Natty 
Bell, an’*a gentleman’s a gentleman, like — Sir 
George Annesley —up at the great house 
yonder.” 

“I believe,” said Barnabas, frowning down at 
the empty hearth — “I’m sure that gentility 
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rests not so much on birth as upon hereditary 
instinct.” ‘ 

“Hey?” said his father, glancing at him from 
the corners of his eyes. ‘‘Go easy, Barnabas, 
my lad; give it time. On what, did ’ee say?” 

“On instinct, father.” 

“Instinct!” repeated John Barty, puffing out 
a vast cloud of smoke. ‘Instinct does all right 
for ‘osses, Barnabas —- dogs likewise; but 
what’s nat’ral to ’osses an’ dogs aren’t nowise 
nat’ral to us! No, you can’t come instinct over 
human beings — not nohowsoever, Barnabas, 
my lad. And, as I told you afore, a gentleman 
is nat’rally born a gentleman, an’ his feyther 
afore him, an’ his grandfeyther’s grandfeyther 
afore him, back an’ back ~—” 

“To Adam?” inquired Barnabas. “Now, if 
so, the question is — was Adam a gentleman?” 

“Lord, Barnabas!” exclaimed John Barty, 
with a reproachful look, “why drag in Adam? 
You leave poor old Adam alone, my lad. Adam, 
indeed! What’s Adam got to do wr’ it?” 

“Everything, we being all descendants — at 
least, the Bible says so. Lords and commons, 
peers and peasants — all are children of Adam; 
so come now, father, was Adam a gentleman? 
Yes or no?” 

John Barty frowned up at the ceiling, frowned 
down at the floor, and finally spoke: 

“What do you say to that, Natty Bell?” 

“Why, [ should say, John — hum! 


Pray, haven’t you heard of a jolly young coal-heaver 
Who down at Hungerford used for to ply? 

His daddles he used with such skill and dexterity, 
Winning each mill, sir, and blacking each eye. 


Ha! — I should say, John, that, Adam being in 
the habit o’ going about — well, as you might 
put it, in a free-and-easy, airy manner, fig- 
leaves and such like, John — I should say as he 
didn’t have no call to be a gentleman, seeing as 
there weren’t any tailors.” 

“Tailors!” exclaimed John, starting. “Lord! 
and what have tailors got to do wi’ it, Natty 
Bell?” 

“A great deal more than you’d think, John — 
everything, John, seeing ‘twas tailors as in- 
vented gentlemen as a matter o’ trade, John. 
So, if Barnabas wants to have a try at being one, 
he must first of all — go dressed in the fashion.” 

“That is very true,” said Barnabas, nodding. 

“Though,” pursued Natty Bell, “if you were 
the best dressed, the handsomest, the strongest, 
the bravest, the cleverest, the most honourable 
man in the world — that wouldn’t make you a 
gentleman. I tell you, Barnabas, if you went 
among ’em and tried to be one of ’em, they’d 
find you out some day an’ turn their gentle- 
manly backs on you.” 


“Ah,” nodded John, “and serve you right, 
lad; because, if you should try to turn yourself 
into a gentleman—why, Lord, Barnabas! 
you'd only be a sort of a ammitoor, arter all, 
lad.” 

“Then,” said Barnabas, rising from his chair 
and crossing with resolute step to the door, 
“then, just so soon as this law business is set- 
tled and the money mine, an Amateur Gentle- 
man I'll be.” 


CHAPTER III 
How Barnabas Set Out for London Town 


Ir was upon a certain glorious morning some 
three weeks later that Barnabas fared forth into 
the world —a morning full of the thousand scents 
of herb and flower and ripening fruit; a morning 
glad with the song of birds. And, because it 
was still very early, the dew yet lay heavy; it 
twinkled in the grass, it sparkled in the hedges, 
and gemmed every leaf and twig with a flaming 
pendant. And amidst it all, fresh like the morn- 
ing and young like the sun, came Barnabas, 
who, closing the door of the Running Hound 
behind him, leapt lightly down the stone steps, 
and, turning his back upon the ancient inn, 
set off towards that hill beyond which lay Lon- 
don and the Future. Yet, being gone but a 
very little way, he halted suddenly and came 
striding back again. And, standing thus before 
the inn, he let his eyes wander over its massive 
cross-beams, its leaning gables, its rows of 
gleaming lattices, and so up to the great sign 
a-swing above the door—an ancient sign 
whereon a weather-beaten hound, dim-legged 
and faded of tail, pursued a misty blur that, by 
common report, was held to be a hare. But 
it was to a certain casement that his gaze 
oftenest reverted, behind whose open lattice 
he knew his father lay asleep; and his eyes, all 
at- once, grew suffused with a glittering bright- 
ness that was not of the morning, and he took 
a step forward, half minded to clasp his father’s 
hand once more ere he set out to meet those 
marvels and wonders that lay waiting for him 
over the hills —Londonwards. Now, as he 
stood hesitating, he heard a voice that called 
his name softly, and, glancing round and up, 
espied Natty Bell, bare of neck and tousled of 
head, who leaned far out from the casement of 
his bed-chamber above. 

“Ah, Barnabas, lad!” said he, with a nod, 
“‘so you’re going to leave us, then?” 

“Yes!” said Barnabas. 

“And all dressed in your new clothes, as fine 
as ever was! Stand back a bit and let me have 
a look at you.” 
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“How are they, Natty Bell?” enquired 
Barnabas, with a note of anxiety in his voice. 
‘The Tenterden tailor assured me they were of 
the very latest cut and fashion. What do you 
think, Natty Bell?” 

“Hum!” said the ex-pugilist, staring down at 
Barnabas, chin in hand. “*Ha! They’re very 
good clothes, Barnabas — yes, indeed! Just 
the very thing — for the country.” 

“The country! I had these made for London, 
Natty Bell.” 

“For London, Barnabas? Hum!” 

“What do you mean by ‘hum,’ Natty Bell?” 

“Why, look ye, now. ’Tis a good, sensible 
coat, I’ll not ‘deny, Barnabas; likewise the 
breeches is serviceable: but, being only a coat 
and breeches, why — they ain’t per-lite enough. 
For in the world of London — the per-lite world, 
Barnabas — clothes ain’t garments to keep a 
man warm — they’re works of art! In the 
country a man puts ‘em on and forgets all 
about ’em; in the per-lite world he has ’em 
put on for him, and remembers ’em. In the 
country a man wears his clothes; in the per-lite 
world his clothes wears him — ah! and they’re 
often the per-litest thing about him, too!” 

“| suppose,” sighed Barnabas, “a man’s 
clothes are very important — in the fashion- 
able world?” 

“Important! They are the most important- 
est part o’ the fashionable world, lad. Now, 
there’s Mr. Brummel—him as they call 
‘Beau.’ Well, he ain’t exactly a Lord Nelson, 
nor yet a champion of England; he ain’t never 
done nothing, good, bad, or indifferent — but 
he does know how to wear his clothes; conse- 
quently he’s a very famous gentleman indeed — 
in the per-lite world, Barnabas.” 

Here there fell a silence, while Barnabas 
stared up at the inn and Natty Bell stared down 
at him. 

“To be sure, the old Hound ain’t much of a 
place, lad,— not the kind of inn as a gentle- 
man of quality would go out of his way to seek 
and search for, p’r’aps,— but there be worse 
places in London, Barnabas. I was born there, 
and | know. There, there! dear lad, never 
hang your head. Youth must have its dreams, 
I’ve heard; so go your ways, Barnabas. You're 
a master wi’ your fists, thanks to John an’ me — 
and you might have been champion of England 
if you hadn’t set your heart on being only a 
gentleman. Well, well, lad! Don’t forget as 
there are two old cocks o’ the game down here 
in Kent as will think o’ you and talk o’ you, 
Barnabas, and what you might have been if 
you hadn’t happened to—ah, well, let be! 
But, wherever you go and whatever you come 
to be, you’re our lad still. And so, Barnabas, 
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take this; wear it in memory of old Natty Bell. 
Steady — catch!” And, with the word, he 
tossed down his great silver watch. 

“Why, Natty Bell!” exclaimed Barnabas, 
very hoarse of voice. ‘Dear old Natty — | 
can’t take this.” 

“Ah, but you can. It was presented to me 
twenty-and-one years ago, Barnabas, the time 
| beat the Ruffian on Bexley Heath.” 

“But I can’t—I couldn’t take it,” said 
Barnabas again, looking down at the broad- 
faced, ponderous timepiece in his hand, which 
he knew had long been Natty Bell’s most 
cherished possession. 

“Aye, but you can, lad — you must. ’Tis 
all I have to offer, and it may serve to mind you 
of me, now and then; so take it, take it! And, 
Barnabas, when you're tired o’ being a fine 
gentleman up there in London, why — come 
back to us here at the old Hound, and be con- 
tent to be just a man. Good-by, lad, good- 
by!” Saying which, Natty Bell nodded, drew 
in his head, and vanished, leaving Barnabas to 
stare up at the closed lattice, with the pon- 
derous timepiece ticking in his hand. 

So, in a while, Barnabas slipped it into his 
pocket, and, turning his back upon the Cours- 
ing Hound, began toclimb that hill beyond which 
lay the London of his dreams. Therefore, as 
he went, he kept his eyes lifted up to the sum- 
mit of the hill, and his step grew light, his eye 
brightened: for Adventure lay in wait for him; 
Life beckoned to him from the distance; there 
was magic in the air. Thus Barnabas strode 
on up the hill, full of expectancy and the blind 
confidence in destiny which is the glory of 
youth. 

O Spirit of Youth, to whose fearless eyes all 
things are matters to wonder at —O brave, 
strong Spirit of Youth, to whom dangers are 
but trifles to smile at, and death itself but an 
adventure — to thee, since failure is unknown, 
all things are possible, and thou mayest perad- 
venture make the world thy football, juggle 
with the stars, or even become a fine gentleman 
despite thy country homespun. And yet 

But as for young Barnabas, striding blithely 
upon his way, he might verily have been the 
Spirit of Youth itself — head high, eyes a- 
dance, his heart light as his step, his gaze ever 
upon the distance ahead; for he was upon the 
road at last, and every step carried him nearer 
the fulfilment of his dream. 

At Tonbridge he would take the coach, he 
thought, or perhaps hire a chaise and ride to 
London like a gentleman. A_ gentleman! 
And here he was whistling away like any plough- 
boy. Happily, the road was deserted at this 
early hour; but Barnabas shook his head at 
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himself reproachfully, and whistled no more — 
for a time. 

But now, having reached the summit of the 
hill, he paused and turned to look back. Below 
him lay the old inn, blinking its many case- 
ments in the level rays of the newly risen sun. 
And now, all at once, as he gazed at it from this 
eminence, it seemed, somehow, to have shrunk, 
to have grown more weather-beaten and worn; 
truly, never had it looked so small and mean as 
it did at this moment. Indeed, he had been 
wont to regard the Coursing Hound as the very 
embodiment of what an English inn should be. 
But now! Barnabas sighed — which was a new 
thing for him. Was the change really in the 
old inn, or in himself? he wondered. Hereupon 
he sighed again, and, turning, went on down the 
hill. But now, as he went, his step lagged and 
his head drooped. Was the change in the inn, 
or could it be that money can so quickly alter 
one? he wondered. And straightway the coins 
in his pocket chinked and jingled, “ Yes, yes’”’; 
wherefore Barnabas sighed for the third time 
and his head drooped lower yet. 

Well, then, since he was rich, he would buy 
his father a better inn — the best in all England. 
A better inn! And the Coursing Hound had 
been his home as long as he could remember. 
A better inn! Here Barnabas sighed for the 
fourth time, and his step was heavier than ever 
as he went on down the hill. 


CHAPTER IV 


How Barnabas Fell in with a Peddler of Books and 
Purchased a ‘‘ Priceless Wollum’’ 


“HEADS up, young master; never say die! 
And wi’ the larks and the throstles a-singing 
away so inspiring, too — Lord love me!” 

Barnabas started guiltily and, turning with 
upflung head, perceived a very small man 
perched on an adjacent milestone, with a 
very large pack at his feet, a very large hunk 
of bread and cheese in his hand, and with a 
book open upon his knee. 

“Listen to that theer lark,” said the man, 
pointing upwards with the knife he held. 

“Well?” said Barnabas — a trifle haughtily, 
perhaps. 

“There’s music for ye — there’s j’y. I never 
hear a lark but it takes me back to London — 
to Lime’us — to Giles’s Rents, down by the 
river.” : 

“Pray why?” enquired Barnabas, still a 
trifle haughtily. 

“ Because it’s so different — there ain’t much 
jy, no, nor yet’ music, in Giles’s Rents down 
by the river.” 


“Rather an unpleasant place!” said Barna- 
bas. 

- “Unpleasant, young: sir! I should say so. 
The worst place in the world. But listen to 
that theer blessed lark. There’s a voice for 
ye — there’s music witha capital M. An’ I’ve 
read as they cooks and eats ’em!” 

“Who do?”’ 

“Nobs do — swells — gentlemen — ah, an’ 
ladies too!” 

“‘ More shame to them, then.”’ 

“Why, so says I, young master; but, ye see; 
beef an’ mutton, ducks an’ chicken, an’ sich, 
ain’t good enough for your nobs nowadays — 
oh, no! They must devour larks wi’ gusto, and 
French hortolans wi’ avidity, and wi’ a occa- 
sional leg of a frog throwed in for a relish — 
though, to be sure, a frog’s leg ain’t over meaty 
at the best o’ times. Oh, it’s all true, young 
sir — it’s all wrote down here in this priceless 
wollum.”’ Here he tapped the book upon his 
knee. “Ye see, with the Quality it is quality 
as counts — not quantity. It’s flavour as is their 
constant want — or, as you might say, desire — 
flavour in their meat, in their drink, and, above 
all, in their books; an’, see you, | sell books, an’ 
I know.” 

“What kind of flavour?” demanded Barnabas, 
coming a step nearer, though in a somewhat 
stately fashion. 

“Why, a gamey flavour, to be sure, young 
sir —a ’igh flavour — ah! the ’igher the better. 
Specially in books. Now, here,” continued 
the Chapman, holding up the volume he had 
been reading, “’ere’s a book as ain’t to be 
ekalled nowheers nor nohow — not in Latin nor 
Greek nor Persian, no, nor yet ’indoo. A book 
as is fuller o’ information than a egg is o’ meat. 
A book as was wrote by a person o’ quality, 
therefore a elewating book — wi’ nice bold 
type into it—ah, an’ woodcuts, picters an’ 
engravin’s, works o’ art as is not to be beat 
nowheers nor nohow —not in China, Asia, 
Africa, or the United Americas — a book, there- 
fore, as is above an’ beyond all price F 

“What book is it?” enquired Barnabas, 
forgetting his haughtiness and coming up be- 
side the Chapman. 

“It’s a book,” said the Chapman — “ no, 
it’s the book as any young gentleman a-going 
out into the world ought to have wi’ him, asleep 
or awake.” 

“And what is it all about?” enquired Barna- 
bas, a trifle impatiently. 

“Why, everything,” answered the Chapman. 
“An’ | know, because I’ve read it—a_ thing 
I rarely do.” 

“What's the title?” 

“The title, young sir — well, theer! read for 
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yourself.” And, with the words, the Chapman 
held up the book open at the title-page, and 
Barnabas read: 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
or 
The Compleat Art of a Gentlemanly Deport- 
ment by a Person of Quality 


“You'll note that theer Person o’ Quality, 
will ye?” said the Chapman. 

“Strange!” said Barnabas. 

“Not a bit of it!” retorted the Chapman. 
“‘Lord love me! Any one could be a gentleman 
by just reading and inwardly digesting o’ this 
here priceless wollum. It’s all down here in 
print, an’ nice bold type, too— pat as you 
please. If it didn’t ’appen as my horryscope 
demands as | should be a Chapman, an’ sell 
books an’ sich along the roads, | might ha’ been 
as fine a gentleman as any on ’em — just by 
follering the directions printed into this here 
blessed tome, an’ in nice large type too, an’ 
woodcuts.” 

“This is certainly very remarkable!” said 
Barnabas. 


“*WHEN YOU'RE TIRED O° BEING A 
FINE GENTLEMAN UP THERE IN 
LONDON, WHY, COME BACK TO 
US AND BE CONTENT TO 
BE JUST —A MAN’” 
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“Ah!” nodded the Chapman, “‘it’s the most 
remarkablest book as ever was! Lookee — 
here’s picters for ye — lookee!”’. And he began 
turning over the pages, calling out the subject 
of the pictures as he did so. 

“Gentleman going a walk in a jerry ’at. 
Gentleman eating soup! Gentleman kissing 
lady’s ’and. Gentleman dancing with lady. 
(Note them theer legs, will ye? Theer’s ele- 
gance for ye!) Gentleman riding a ’oss in one 
o’ these “ere noo buckled ’ats. Gentleman 
shaking ’ands with ditto. (Observe the cock 
o’ that little finger, will ye?) Gentleman eating 
ruffles — no, truffles, which is a vegetable as 
all pigs is uncommon partial to. Gentleman 
proposing lady’s ’ealth in a frilled shirt an’ a 
pair o’ skin-tights. Gentleman making a bow.”’ 

“And remarkably stiff in the legs about it, 
too!’’ nodded Barnabas. 

“Stiff in the legs!” cried the Chapman re- 
proachfully. ‘‘Lord love you, young sir! 
I’ve seen many a leg stiffer than that.”’ 

“And how much is the book?” 

The Chapman cast a shrewd glance up at 
the tall, youthful figure, at the earnest young 
face, at the deep and solemn eyes, and coughed 
behind his hand. 

“Well, young sir,” said he, gazing thought- 
fully up at. the blue sky, “since you are you, 
an’ nobody else, an’ ax me on so fair a morning 
wi’ the song o’ birds filling the air, we’ll charge 
you only — well, say ten shillings — say eight— 
say seven-an’-six — say five! Theer, make it 
five shillings — an’ dirt cheap at the price, too.” 

Barnabas hesitated, and the Chapman was 
about to come down a shilling or two more, 
when Barnabas spoke: 

“Then you’re not thinking of learning to 
become a gentleman yourself?” 

“Oh, Lord love you, no!” 

“Then I'll buy it,” said Barnabas, and forth- 
with handed over the five shillings. Slipping 
the book into his pocket, he turned to go; yet 
paused again and addressed the Chapman over 
his shoulder: 

“‘Shouldn’t you like to become a gentleman?” 
he enquired. 

Again the Chapman regarded him from the 
corners of his eyes, and again he coughed behind 
his hand. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I should an’ I shouldn’t. 
O’ course, it must be a fine thing to bow to a 
duchess, or ’and a earl’s daughter into a chariot 
wi’ four orses an’ a couple of footmen, or even 
to sit wi’ a markus an’ eat a French hortolan 
(which, never ’aving seen, I don’t know the 
taste on, but it sounds promising). Oh, yes! 


that part would suit me to a T. But then, 
theer’s t’other part to it, y’ see.’ 


“What do you mean?” 

“Why, a gentleman has a great deal to live 
up to. Theer’s his dignity, y’ see.” 

“Yes, | suppose so!” Barnabas admitted. 

“For instance, a gentleman couldn’t very 
well be expected to sit in a ditch and enj’y 
a crust o’ bread an’ cheese; ’is dignity wouldn’t 
allow of it — now, would it?” 

“Certainly not!” said Barnabas. 

“Nor yet drink ’ome-brewed out of a tin 
pot in a inn kitehen.” 

“Well, he might — if he were very thirsty,” 
Barnabas ventured to think. But the Chapman 
scouted the idea. 

“For,” said he, “a gentleman’s dignity lifts 
him above inn kitchens and raises him superior 
to tin pots. Now, tin pots is a pertic’ler weak- 
ness o’ mine — leastaways, when theer’s good 
ale inside of ’em. And then again, an’ lastly,” 
said the Chapman, balancing a piece of cheese 
on the flat of his knife-blade, ‘‘lastly, theer’s 
his clothes—an’, as I’ve read somewhere, 
‘Clothes makes the man.’ Wery good; chuck 
in dignity an’ theer’s your gentleman!” 

“Hum!” said Barnabas, profoundly thought- 
ful. 

““An’ a gentleman’s clothes is a world o’ 
trouble and anxiety to him, and takes up most 
o’ his time — what wi’ his walking-breeches 
an’ riding-breeches an’ breeches for dancing; 
what wi’ his coats cut ’igh, an’ his coats cut low; 
what wi’ his flowered satin weskits; what wi’ 
his boots an’ his gloves, and his cravats an’ 
his ’ats. Why, Lord love ye! he passes his days 
getting out o’ one suit o’ clothes an’ into another. 
And it’s just this clothes part as | can’t nowise 
put up wi’ — for I’m one as loves a easy life, 
I am.” 

“Then are you satisfied to be as you are?”’ 

“Well,” answered the Chapman, clinking 
the five shillings in his pocket, “I aren’t 
one to grumble at fate, nor yet growl at 
fortun’.” 

“Why, then,” 
good morning!” 

“Good morning, young sir. And remember, 
now, if you should ever feel like being a gentle- 
man, it’s quite easy. All as you’ve got to do is 
to read the instructions in that theer priceless 
wollum; mark ’em, learn ’em, and inwardly 
di-gest ’em, an’ you'll be a gentleman afore you 
know it.” 

Now hereupon Barnabas smiled —a_ very 
pleasant smile and radiant with youth; whereat 
the Chapman’s pinched features softened for 
pure good-fellowship, and for the moment he 
almost wished that he had charged less for the 
priceless “‘wollum,” as, so smiling, Barnabas 
turned and strode away Londonwards. 


said Barnabas, “I wish you 
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CHAPTER V 


In Which the Historian Sees Fit to Introduce a Lady of 
Quality; and Further Narrates How Barnabas 
Tore a Wonderful Bottle-Green Coat 


Now, in a while Barnabas came to where 
was a stile with a path beyond — a narrow path 
thatded up over a hill until it lost itself in a wood 

hat crowned the ascent; a wood where were 
hady dells full of a quivering green twilight, 
vhere broad glades led away beneath leafy 
rches, and where a stream ran gurgling in the 
hade of osiers and willows; a wood that Barna- 
bas had known from boyhood. Therefore, set- 
ting his hand upon the stile, he vaulted lightly 
over, minded to go through the wood and join 
the highroad farther on. This he did by purest 
chance, and, all unthinking, followed the wind- 
ing path. 

Now, had Barnabas gone on by the road, how 
different this history might have been, and how 
vastly different his career! But, as it happened, 
moved by Chance, or Fate, or Destiny, or what 
vou will, Barnabas vaulted over the stile and 
strode on up the winding path, whistling as he 
went, and whistling plunged into the green twi- 
light of the wood, and, whistling still, swung 
suddenly into a broad and grassy glade splashed 
green and gold with sunlight, and then — 
stopped all at once and stood there silent, dumb 

the very breath in check between his lips. 

She lay upon her side, full length upon the 
sward, and her tumbled hair made a glory in 
the grass, a golden mane. Beneath this silken 
curtain he saw dark brows that frowned a little, 
a vivid mouth, and lashes, thick and dark like her 
eyebrows, that curled upon the pallor of her 
cheek. 

Motionless stood Barnabas, with eyes that 
wandered from the small polished riding-boot 
with its delicately spurred heel, to follow the 
gracious line that swelled voluptuously from 
knee to rounded hip, that sank in sweetly to a 
slender waist, yet rose again to the rounded 
beauty of her bosom. 

So Barnabas stood and looked and looked, 
and looking sighed, and stole a step nearer and 
stopped again; for, behold, the leafy screen 
was parted suddenly, and Barnabas beheld two 
boots — large boots they were, but of exquisite 
shape, boots that strode strongly and planted 
themselves masterfully — Hessian boots, ele- 
gant, glossy, and betasselled. Glancing higher, 
ie observed a coat of a bottle-green, high- 
collared, close-fitting, and silver-buttoned, a coat 

hat served but to make more apparent the 
road chest, powerful shoulders, and lithe waist 
f its wearer. Indeed, a truly marvellous coat 
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(at least, so thought Barnabas). And in that 
moment he, for the first time, became aware 
how clumsy and ill-contrived were his own 
garments; he understood now what Natty Bell 
had meant when he said they were not polite 
enough. And as for his boots,— blunt of toe, 
thick-soled, and ponderous,—he positively 
blushed for them. Here it occurred to him that 
the wearer of the coat possessed a face, and he 
looked at it accordingly. It was a handsome 
face he saw, dark of eye, square-chinned, and 
fullllipped. Just now the eyes were lowered, 
for their possessor stood apparently lost in 
leisurely contemplation of her who lay out- 
stretched between them; and as his gaze 
wandered to and fro over her defenceless beauty, 
a glow dawned in the eyes, and the full lips 
parted in a slow smile, whereat Barnabas 
frowned darkly and his cheeks grew hot because 
of her too betraying habit. 

“Sir!” said be, between snapping teeth. 

Then, very slowly and unwillingly, the gentle- 
man raised his eyes and stared across at him. 

“And pray,” said he carelessly, “pray what 
might you ber”’ 

At his tone Barnabas grew more angry, and 
therefore more polite. 

“Sir, that — permit me to say — does not 
concern you!”’ 

“‘Not in the least,”’ the other retorted. ‘‘And 
I bid you good day; you can go, my man. | 
am acquainted with this lady —she is quite 
safe in my care.” 

“That, sir, |: humbly beg leave to doubt,” 
said Barnabas, his politeness growing. 

“Why — you impudent scoundrel!” 

Barnabas smiled. 

“Come, take yourself off!’ said the gentle- 
man, frowning. ‘‘I’ll take care of this lady.” 

“Pardon me! — but | think not.” 

The gentleman stared at Barnabas through 
suddenly narrowed lids, and laughed softly; 
and Barnabas thought his laugh worse than 
his frown. 

“Ha! 
gor” 

“With all the humility in the world, | do, 
sir.” 

“Why, you cursed, interfering yokel! Must 
I thrash your” 

Now, “yokel” stung, for Barnabas remem- 
bered his blunt-toed boots; therefore he smiled 
with lips suddenly grim, and his politeness 
grew almost aggressive. 

“Thrash me, sir!” he repeated. “Indeed, 
1 almost venture to fear that you must.” 

But the gentleman’s gaze had wandered to 
the fallen girl once more, and the glow was back 
in his roving eyes. 
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“Pah!” said he, still intent. “If it is her 
purse you are after —here, take mine and 
leave us in peace.” 

As he spoke he flung his purse towards Bar- 
nabas and took a long step nearer the girl. 
But in the same instant Barnabas strode for- 
ward also, and, being nearer, reached her first, 
and, stepping over her, it thus befell that they 
came face to face within a foot of each other. 
For a moment they stood thus, staring into each 
other’s eyes; then, without a word, swift and 
sudden they closed and grappled. 

The gentleman was very quick and more 
than ordinarily strong; so also was Barnabas. 
But the gentleman’s handsome face was con- 
torted with black rage, whereas Barnabas was 
smiling; and therein seemed the only difference 
between them as they strove together breast to 
breast, now in sunlight, now in shadow, but 
always grimly silent. So, within the glory of 
the morning, they reeled and staggered to and 
fro, back and forth, trampling down the young 
grass, straining, panting, swaying — the one 
frowning and determined, the other smiling and 
grim. 

Suddenly the bottle-green coat ripped and 
tore as its wearer broke free. There was the 
thud of a blow, and Barnabas staggered back 
with blood upon his face — staggered, I| say; 
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and in that moment, as his antagonist rushed, 
laughed fierce and short, and stepped lightly 
aside and smote him clean and true upon the 
chin, a little to one side. 

The gentleman’s fist flew wide; he twisted 
upon his heels, pitched over upon his face, and 
lay still. 

Smiling still, Barnabas looked down upon 
him, then grew grave. 

“‘Indeed,”’ said he, “indeed it was a great 
pity to spoil such a wonderful coat!” 

So he turned away, and, coming to where 
she who was the unwitting cause of all this 
yet lay, stopped all at once — fo? it seemed to 
him that her posture was altered; her habit 
had become more decorous, and yet the lashes, 
so dark in contrast to her hair, those shadowy 
lashes yet curled upon her cheek. Therefore, 
very presently, Barnabas stooped, and, raising 
her in his arms, bore her away through the wood 
towards the dim recesses where, hidden in the 
green shadows, his friend the brook went singing 
upon its way. 

And in a while the gentleman stirred and sat 
up; and, beholding his torn coat, swore viciously 
and, chancing upon his purse, pocketed it, 
and so went upon his way; and by contrast 
with the glory of the morning his frown seemed 
the blacker. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HE last rehearsal was over, a tedious 
dress rehearsal which had lasted 
all day and exhausted the patience 
of every one who had to do with it. 
When Hilda dressed for the street 

and came out of her dressing-room, she found 
Hugh MacConnell waiting for her in the 
corridor. 

“The fog’s thicker than ever, Hilda. There 
have been a great many accidents to-day. It’s 
positively unsafe for you to be out alone. Will 
you let me take you home?” 
~ “How good of you, Mac. If you are going 
with me, | think I'd like to walk. I’ve had 
no exercise to-day, and all this has made me 


nervous.” 
“1 sbouldn’t wonder,” said MacConnell 
dryly. Hilda pulled down her veil and they 


stepped out into the thick brown wash that sub- 
merged St. Martin’s Lane. MacConnell took 
her hand and tucked it snugly under his arm. 
“I’m sorry | was such a savage. I hope you 
didn’t think | made an ass of myself.” 

“Not-a bit of it. I don’t wonder you were 
peppery. Those things are awfully trying. 
How do you think it’s going?” 

“Magnificently. That’s why I got so stirred 
up. We are going to hear from this, both of 
us. And that reminds me; I’ve got news for 
you. They are going to begin repairs on the 
theater about the middle of March, and we are 
to run over to New York for six weeks. Bennett 
told me yesterday that it was decided.” 

Hilda looked up delightedly at the tall gray 
figure beside her. He was the only thing she 





could see, for they were moving through a dense 
opaqueness, as if they were walking at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

“Oh, Mac, how glad | am! And they love 
your things over there, don’t they?” 

“Shall you be glad for — any other reason, 
Hilda?” MacConnell put his hand in front 
of her to ward off some dark object. It proved 
to be only a lamp-post, and they beat in farther 
from the edge of the pavement. 

“What do you mean, Mac?” Hilda asked 
nervously. 

“Tt was just thinking there might be people 
over there you’d be glad to see,” he brought out 
awkwardly. Hilda said nothing, and as they 
walked on MacConnell spoke again, apolo- 
getically: “I hope you don’t mind my knowing 
about it, Hilda. Don’t stiffen up like that. No 
one else knows, and | didn’t try to find out 
anything. I felt it, even before | knew who 
he was. I knew there was somebody, and that 
it wasn’t I.” 

They crossed Oxford Street in silence, feeling 
their way. The busses had stopped running 
and the cab-drivers were leading their horses. 
When they reached the other side, MacConnell 
said suddenly, “I hope you are happy.” 

“Terribly, dangerously happy, Mac,” — 
Hilda spoke quietly, pressing the rough sleeve 
of his greatcoat with her gloved hand. 

“You've always thought me too old for you, 
Hilda — oh, of course you’ve never said just 
that — and here this fellow is, not more than 
eight years younger than I. I’ve always felt 
that if I could get out of my old case | might 
win you yet. It’s a fine, brave youth | carry 


inside me, only he’ll never be seen.” 
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Nonsense, Mac. That has nothing to do 
with it. It’s because you seem too close to 
me, too much my own kind. It would be like 
marrying cousin Mike, almost. I really tried to 
care as you wanted me to, away back in the 
beginning.” 

“Well, here we are, turning out of the Square. 
You are not angry with me, Hilda? Thank 
you for this walk, my dear? Go in and get dry 
things on at once. You'll be having a great 
night to-morrow.” 

Hilda put out her hand. “Thank you, Mac, 
for everything. Good night.” 

MacConnell trudged off through the fog, 
and she went slowly upstairs. Her slippers 
and dressing-gown were waiting for her before 
the fire. “I shall certainly see him in New York. 
He will see by the papers that we are coming. 
Perhaps he knows it already,” Hilda kept 
thinking as she undressed. “Perhaps he will 
be at the dock. No, scarcely that; but I may 
meet him in the street even before he comes to 
see me.” Marie placed the tea-table by the fire 
and brought Hilda her letters. She looked them 
over, and started as she came to one in a hand- 
writing that she did not often see; Alexander 
had written to her only twice before, and he did 
not allow her to write to him at all. 

“Thank you, Marie. You may go now.” 

Hilda sat down by the table with the letter 
in her hand, still unopened. She looked at it 
intently, turned it over, and felt its thickness 
with her fingers. She believed that she some- 
times had a kind of second sight about letters, 
and could tell before she read them whether 
they brought good or evil tidings. She put 
this one down on the table in front of her while 
she poured her tea. At last, with a little shiver 
of expectancy, she tore open the envelop 
and read: 





Boston, February 
My dear Hilda: 

It is after twelve o'clock. Every one else is in bed 
and I| am sitting alone in my study. I have been hap- 
pier in this room than anywhere else in the world. 
Happiness like that makes one insolent. | used to 
think these four walls could stand against anything. 
And now | scarcely know myself here. Now | know 
that no one can build his security upon the nobleness 
of another person. Two people, when they love each 
other, grow alike in their tastes and habits and pride, 
but their moral natures (whatever we may mean by 
that canting expression) are never welded. The base 
one goes on being base, and the noble one noble, to 
the end. 

The last week has been a bad one; | have been 
realizing how things used to be with me. Sometimes 
I get used to being dead inside, but lately it has been 
as if a window beside me had suddenly opened, and as 
if all the smells of spring blew in to me. There is a 
garden out there, with stars overhead, where | used 
to walk at night when I had a single purpose and a 
single heart. | can remember how | used to feel there, 
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how beautiful everything about me was, and what life 
and power and freedom I felt in myself. When the 
window opens | know exactly how it would feel to be 
out there. But that garden is closed to me. How is 
it, | ask myself, that everything can be so different 
with me when nothing here has changed? | am in 
my own house, in my own study, in the midst of all 
these quiet streets where my friends live. They are 
all safe and at peace with themselves. But I am never 
at peace. I feel always on the edge of danger and 
change. 

| keep remembering locoed horses | used to see on 
the range when I wasa boy. They changed like that. 
We used to catch them and put them up in the corral, 
and they developed great cunning. They would pre- 
tend to eat their oats like the other horses, but we 
knew they were always scheming to get back at the 
loco. 

It seems that a man is meant to live only one life 
in this world. When he tries to live a second, he 
develops another nature. | feel as if a second man 
had been grafted into me. At first he seemed only 
a pleasure-loving simpleton, of whose company | was 
rather ashamed, and whom | used to hide under my 
coat when | walked the Embankment, in London. But 
now he is strong and sullen, and he is fighting for his 
life at the cost of mine. That is his one activity: 
to grow strong. No creature ever wanted so much to 
live. Eventually, | suppose, he will absorb me al- 
together. Believe me, you will hate me then. 

And what have you to do, Hilda, with this ugly 
story? Nothing at all. The little boy drank of the 
prettiest brook in the forest and he became a stag. 
I write all this because | can never tell it to you, and 
because it seems as if | could not keep silent any 
longer. And because I suffer, Hilda. If any one | 
loved suffered like this, I’d want to know it. Help 
me, Hilda! B. A. 


CHAPTER IX 


On the last Saturday in April, the New 
York Times published an account of the strike 
complications which were delaying Alexander’s 
New Jersey bridge, and stated that the engi- 
neer himself was in town and at his office on 
West Tenth Street. 

On Sunday, the day after this notice ap- 
peared, Alexander worked all day at his Tenth 
Street rooms. His business often calied him 
to New York, and he had kept an apartinent- 
there for years, subletting it when he went 
abroad for any length of time. Besides his 
sleeping-room and bath, there was a large room, 
formerly a painter’s studio, which he used as 
a study and office. It was a long, high room, 
with a skylight and’ three broad windows facing 
on the street, and was furnished with the cast- 
off possessions of his bachelor days and with 
odd things which he sheltered for friends of his 
who followed itinerant and more or less artistic 
callings and who were always having misunder- 
standings with storage companies. Over the 
fireplace there was a large old-fashioned gilt 
mirror. Alexander’s big work-table stood in 
front of one of the three windows, and above 
the couch hung the one picture in the room, a 
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big canvas of charming color and spirit, a study 
of the Luxembourg Gardens in early spring, 
painted in his youth by a man who had since 
become a portrait-painter of international re- 
nown. He had done it for Alexander .when 
they were students together in Paris. 

Sunday was a cold, raw day and a fine rain 
fell continuously. When Alexander came back 
from dinner he put more wood on his fire, made 
himself comfortable, and settled down at his 
desk, where he began checking over estimate 
sheets. It was after nine o’clock and he was 
lighting a second pipe, when he thought he 
heard a sound at his door. He started and lis- 
tened, holding the burning match in his hand; 
again he heard the same sound, like a firm, 
light tap. He rose and crossed the room quickly. 
When he threw open the door he recognized 
the figure that shrank back into the bare, dimly 
lit hallway. He stood for a moment in awk- 
ward constraint, his pipe in his hand. 

“Come in,” he said to Hilda at last, and closed 
the door behind her. He pointed to a chair by 
the fire and went back to his work-table. 

‘“‘Won’t you sit down?” He was standing 
behind the table, turning over a pile of blue- 
prints nervously. The yellow light from the 
student’s lamp fell on his hands and the purple 
sleeves of his velvet smoking-jacket, but his 
flushed face and big, hard head were in the 
shadow. There was something about him that 
made Hilda wish herself at her hotel again, 
in the street below, anywhere but where 
she was. 

“Of course | know, Bartley,” she said ‘at 
last, “that after this you won’t owe me the 
least consideration. But we sail on Tuesday. 
| saw that interview in the paper yesterday, 
telling where you were, and | thought | had 
to see you. That’sall. Good night; I’m going 
now.” She turned and her hand closed on 
the door-knob. 

Alexander hurried toward her and took her 
gently by the arm. “Sit down, Hilda; you’re 
wet through. Let me take off your coat — 
and your boots; they’re oozing water.” He 
knelt down and began to unlace her shoes, 
while Hilda shrank into the chair. “Here, 
put your feet on this stool. You don’t mean 
to say you walked down — and without over- 
shoes!” 

Hilda hid her face in her hands. “I was afraid 
to take acab. Can’t you see, Bartley, that I’m 
terribly frightened? I’ve been through this a 
hundred times to-day. Don’t be any more 
angry than you can help. I was all right until 
| knew you were in town. If you’d sent me a 
note, or telephoned me, or anything! But you 
won't let me write to you, and | had to see you 
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after that letter, that terrible letter you wrote 
me when you got home.” 

Alexander faced her, resting his arm on 
the mantel behind him, and began to brush 
the sleeve of his jacket. “Is this the way you 
mean to answer it, Hilda?” he asked unsteadily. 

She was afraid to look up at him. “ Didn’t — 
didn’t you mean even to say good-by to me, 
Bartley? Did you mean just to— quit me?” 
she asked. “I came to tell you that I’m willing 
to do as you asked me. But it’s no use talking 
about that now. Give me my things, please.” 

She put her hand out toward the fender. 
Alexander sat down on the arm of her chair. 
“Did you think I had forgotten you were in 
town, Hilda? Do you thiak I kept away by 
accident? Did you suppose I didn’t know you 
were sailing on Tuesday? There is a letter for 
you there, in my desk drawer. It was to have 
reached you on the steamer. I was all the 
morning writing it. I told myself that if | 
were really thinking of you, and not of myself, 
a letter would be better than nothing. Marks 
on paper mean something to you.”” He paused. 
“They never did to me.” 

Hilda smiled up at him beautifully and put 
her hand lightly on his sleeve. ‘Oh, Bartley! 
Did you write to me? Why didn’t you tele- 
phone me to let me know that you had? Then 
| wouldn’t have come.” 

Alexander slipped his arm about her. “I 
didn’t know it before, Hilda, on my honor I 
didn’t, but I believe it was because, deep down 
in me somewhere, I was hoping I might drive 
you to do just this. I’ve watched that door all 
day. I’ve jumped up if the fire crackled. | 
think I have felt that you were coming.” 
He bent his face over her hair. 

“And I,” she whispered, “I felt that you were 
feeling that. But when I came, I thought | 
had been mistaken.” 

Alexander started up and began to walk up 
and down the room. 

“No, you weren’t mistaken. I’ve been up 
in Canada with my bridge, and I arranged not 
to come to New York until after you had gone. 
Then, when your manager added two more 
weeks, | was already committed.” He dropped 
upon the stool in front of her and sat with his 
hands hanging between his knees. ‘‘What 
am I to do, Hilda?” 

“That’s what I wanted to see you about, 
Bartley. I’m going to do what you asked me 
to do, when you were in London. Only I’ll do 
it more completely. I’m going to marry.” 

“Whor” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter much! One of them. 
Only not Mac. I’m too fond of him.” 

Alexander moved restlessly. 
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“ Are you joking, Hilda?” 

“Indeed I’m not.” 

“Then you don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Yes, | know very well. I’ve thought about 
it a great deal, and I’ve quite decided. I never 
used to understand how women did things 
like that, but I know now. It’s because they 
can’t be at the mercy of the man they love 
any longer.” 

Alexander flushed angrily. ‘So it’s better 
to be at the mercy of a man you don’t 
lover” 

“Under such circumstances, infinitely!” 

There was a flash in her eyes that made 
Alexander’s fall. He got up and went over to 
the window, threw it open, and leaned out. 
He heard Hilda moving about behind him. 
When he looked over his shoulder she was 
lacing her boots. He went back and stood 
over her. 

“Hilda, you’d better think a while longer 
before you do that. I don’t know what I ought 
to say, but I don’t believe you’d be happy; 
truly | don’t. Aren’t you trying to frighten 
me?” 

She tied the knot of the last lacing and put 
her boot-heel down firmly. “‘No; I’m telling 
you what I’ve made’up my mind to do. | 
suppose | would better do it without telling 
you. But afterward | sha’n’t have an oppor- 
tunity to explain, for 1 sha’n’t be seeing you 
again.” 

Alexander started to speak, but caught 
himself. When Hilda rose he sat down on the 
arm of her chair and drew her back into it. 

“1 wouldn’t be so much alarmed if | didn’t 
know how utterly reckless you can be. Don’t 
do anything like that rashly.” His face grew 
troubled. ‘You wouldn’t be happy. You 
are not that kind of woman. I’d never have 
another hour’s peace if I helped to make you 
do a thing like that.”” He took her face between 
his hands and looked down into it. “You 
see, you are different, Hilda. Don’t you 
know you are?” His voice grew softer, his 
touch more and more tender. “Some women 
can do that sort of thing, but you — you can 
love as queens did, in the old time.” 

Hilda had heard that soft, deep tone in his 
voice only once before. She closed her eyes; 
her lips and eyelids trembled. ‘Only one, Bart- 
ley. Only one. And he threw it back at me 
a second time.” 

She felt the strength leap in the arms that 
held her so lightly. 

“Try him again, Hilda. Try him once again.” 

She looked up into his eyes and hid her face 
in her hands. 
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CHAPTER X 


On Tuesday afternoon a Boston lawyer, who 
had been trying a case in Vermont, was standing 
on the siding at White River Junction when the 
Canadian Express pulled by on its northward 
journey. As the day-coaches at the rear end of 
the long train swept by him, the lawyer noticed 
at one of the windows a man’s head, with thick 
rumpled hair. ‘‘Curious,” he thought; “that 
looked like Alexander, but what would he be 
doing back there in the day-coaches?” 

It was, indeed, Alexander. 

That morning a telegram from Moorlock 
had reached him, telling him that there was 
serious trouble with the bridge and that he was 
needed there at once, so he had caught the first 
train out of New York. He had taken a seat 
in a day-coach to avoid the risk of meeting any 
one he knew, and because he did not wish to 
be comfortable. When the telegram arrived 
Alexander was at his rooms in Tenth Street, 
packing his bag to go to Boston. On Monday 
night he had written a long letter to his wife, 
but when morning came he was afraid to send 
it, and the letter was still in his pocket. Wini- 
fred was not a woman who could bear dis- 
appointment. She demanded a great deal of 
herself and of the people she loved; and she 
never failed herself. If he told her now, he 
knew, it would be irretrievable. There would 
be no going back. He would lose the thing 
he valued most in the world; he would be de- 
stroying himself and his own happiness. There 
would be nothing for him afterward. He 
seemed to see himself dragging out a restless 
existence on the Continent — Cannes, Hyéres, 
Algiers, Cairo— among smartly dressed, dis- 
abled men of every nationality; forever going 
on journeys that led nowhere; hurrying to catch 
trains that he might just as well miss; getting 
up in the morning with a great bustle and splash- 
ing of water, to begin a day that had no purpose 
and no meaning; dining late to shorten the 
night, sleeping late to shorten the day. 

nd for what? For a mere folly, a\masquer- 
ade, a little thing that he could not let go. And 
he could even let it go, he told himself. But he 
had promised to be in London at midsummer, 
and he knew that he would go. ... It was 
impossible to live like this any longer. 

And this, then, was to be the disaster that 
his old professor had foreseen for him: the crack 
in the wall, the crash, the cloud of dust. And 
he could not understand how it had come about. 
He felt that he himself was unchanged, that 
he was still there, the same man he had been 
five years ago, and that he was sitting stupidly 
by and letting some resolute offshoot of him- 
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self spoil his life for him. This new force was 
not he, it was but a part of him. He would not 
even admit that it was stronger than he; but 
it was more active. It was by its energy that 
this new feeling got the better of him. His 
wife was the woman who had made his life, 
gratified his pride, given direction to his tastes 
and habits. The life they led together seemed 
to him beautiful. Winifred still was, as she had 
always been, Romance for him, and whenever 
he was deeply stirred he turned to her. When 
the grandeur and beauty of the world challenged 
him —as it sometimes will even the most self- 
absorbed people —he always answered with her 
name. It was his reply to the question put by 
the mountains and the stars. In his feeling for 
his wife there was all the tenderness, all the 
pride, all the devotion of which he was capable. 
There was everything but energy; the energy of 
youth which must register itself and cut its name 
before it passes. This new feeling was so fresh, 
so unsatisfied and light of foot. It ran and 
was not wearied, anticipated him everywhere. 
It put a girdle round the earth while he was 
going from New York to Moorlock. At this 
moment it was tingling through him, exultant 
and live as. quicksilver, whispering, “In July 
you will be in England!” 

Already he dreaded the long, empty days at 
sea, the monotonous Irish coast, the sluggish 
passage up the Mersey, the flash of the boat 
train through the summer country. He closed 
his eyes and gave himself up to the feeling of 
rapid motion and to swift, terrifying thoughts. 
He was sitting so, his face shaded by his hand, 
when the Boston lawyer saw him from the siding 
at White River Junction. 

When at last Alexander roused himself, the 
afternoon had waned to sunset. The train was 
passing through a gray country and the sky 
overhead was flushed with a wide flood of clear 
color. There was a rose-colored light over the 
gray rocks and hills and meadows. Off to the 
left, under the approach of a weather-stained 
wooden bridge, a group of boys were sitting 
around alittle fire. The smell of the wood smoke 
blew in at the window. Except for an old 
farmer, jogging along the highroad in his box- 
wagon, there was not another living creature to 
be seen. Alexander looked back wistfully at 
the boys, camped on the edge of a little marsh, 
crouching under their shelter and looking gravely 
at their fire. They took his mind back a long 
way, to a camp-fire on a sand-bar in a Western 
river, and he wished he could go back and sit 
down with them. He could remember exactly 
how the world had looked then. . 

It was quite dark and Alexander was still 
thinking of the boys, when it occurred to him 
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that the train must be nearing Allway. In 
going to his new bridge at Moorlock he had 
always to pass through Allway. The train 
stopped at Allway Mills, then wound two miles 
up the river, and then the hollow sound under 
his feet told Bartley that he was on his first 
bridge again. The bridge seemed longer than 
it had ever seemed before, and he was glad when 
he felt the beat of the wheels on the solid road- 
bed again. He did not like coming and going 
across that bridge, or remembering the man 
who buiJt it. And was he, indeed, the same man 
who used to walk that bridge at night, promis- 
ing such things to himself and to the stars? 
And yet, he could remember it all so well: 
the quiet hills sleeping in the moonlight, the 
slender skeleton of the bridge reaching out into 
the river, and up yonder, alone on the hill, the 
big white house; upstairs, in Winifred’s window, 
the light that told him she was still awake 
and still thinking of him. And after the light 
went out he walked alone, taking the heavens 
into his confidence, unable to tear himself 
away from the white magic of the night, un- 
willing to sleep because longing was so sweet to 
him, and because, for the first time since first 
the hills were hung with mooniight, there was 
a lover in the world. And always there was 
the sound of the rushing water underneath, 
the sound which, more than anything else, 
meant death; the wearing away of things under 
the impact of physical forces which men could 
direct but never circumvent or diminish. Then, 
in the exaltation of love, more than ever 
it seemed to him to mean death, the only other 
thing as strong as love. Under the moon, under 
the cold, splendid stars, there were only those 
two things awake and sleepless: death and love, 
the rushing river and his burning heart. 

Alexander sat up and looked about him. 
The train was rushing on through the darkness. 
All his companions in the day-coach were either 
dozing or sleeping heavily, and the murky 
lamps were turned low. How came he here 
among all these dirty people? "Why was he 
going to London? What did it mean — what 
was the answer? How could this happen to a 
man who had lived through that magical spring 
and summer, and who had felt that the stars 
themselves were but flaming particles in the 
far-away infinitudes of his love? 

What had he done to lose it? How could he 
endure the baseness of life without it? And, 
with every revolution of the wheels beneath 
him, the unquiet quicksilver in his breast told 
him that at midsummer he would be in London. 
He remembered his last night there; the red 
foggy darkness, the hungry crowds before the 
theaters, the hand-organs, the feverish rhythm 
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of the blurred, crowded streets, and the feel- 
ing of letting himself go with the crowd. He 
shuddered and looked about him at the 
poor unconscious companions of his journey, 
unkept and travel-stained, now doubled in 
unlovely attitudes, who had come to stand to 
him for the ugliness he had brought into the 
world. 

And those boys back there, beginning it all 
just as he had begun it, he wished he could prom- 
ise them better luck. Ah, if one could promise 
any one better luck, if one could assure a single 
human being of happiness! He had thought 
he could do so, once; and it was thinking of that 
that he at last fell asleep. In his sleep, as if it 
had nothing fresher to work upon, his mind 
went back and tortured itself with something 
years and years away, an old, long-forgotten 
sorrow of his childhood. 

When Alexander awoke in the morning the 
sun was just rising through pale golden ripples 
of cloud, and the fresh yellow light was vibrat- 
ing through the pine woods. The white birches, 
with their little unfolding leaves, gleamed in 
the lowlands, and the marsh meadows were 
already coming to life with their first green, 
a thin, bright color which had run over them 
like fire. As the train rushed along the trestles, 
thousands of wild birds rose screaming into 
the light. The sky was already a pale blue and 
of the clearness of crystal. Bartley caught up 
his bag and hurried through the Pullman coaches 
until he found the conductor. There was a 
state-room unoccupied, and he took it and set 
about changing his clothes. Last night he 
would not have believed that anything could 
be so pleasant as the cold water he dashed over 
his head and shoulders and the freshness of 
clean linen on his body. 

After he had dressed, Alexander sat down at 
the window and drew into his lungs deep breaths 
of the pine-scented air. He had awakened with 
all his old sense of power. He could not 
believe that things were as bad with him as 
they had seemed last night, that there was 
no way to set them entirely right. Even if 
he went to London at midsummer, what 
would that mean except that he was a fool? 
And he had been a fool before. That was 
not the reality of his life. Yet he knew that 
he would go to London. 

Half an hour later the train stopped at Moor- 
lock. Alexander sprang to the platform and 
hurried up the siding, waving to Philip Horton, 
one of his assistants, who was anxiously looking 
up at the windows of the coaches. Bartley took 


his arm and they went together into the station 
buffet. 
“1’ll have my coffee first, Philip. Have you 
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had yours? And now, what seems to be the 
matter up herer”’ 

The young man, in a hurried, nervous way, 
began his explanation. 

But Alexander cut him short. 
you stop work?” he asked sharply. 

The young engineer looked confused. “| 
haven’t stopped work yet, Mr. Alexander. 
I didn’t feel that I could go so far without 
definite authorization from you.” 

“Then why didn’t you say in your telegram 
exactly what you thought, and ask for your 
authorization? You’d have got it quick 
enough.” 

“Well, really, Mr. Alexander, I couldn’t be 
absolutely sure, you know, and | didn’t like to 
take the responsibility of making it public.” 

Alexander pushed back his chair and rose. 
“Anything I do can be made public, Phil. 
You say that you believe the lower chords are 
showing strain, and that even the workmen have 
been talking about it, and yet you’ve gone on 
adding weight.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Alexander, but I had counted 
on your getting here yesterday. My first 
telegram missed you somehow. I sent one 
Sunday evening, to the same address, but it 
was returned to me.” 

“Have you a carriage out there? I must 
stop to send a wire.” Alexander went up to 
the telegraph-desk and penciled the following 
message to his wife: 


“When did 


I may have to be up here for some time. Can you 
come up at once? Urgent. BARTLEY. 


The Moorlock Bridge lay three miles above 
the town. When they were seated in the car- 
riage, Alexander began to question his assistant 
further. If it were true that the compression 
members showed strain, with the bridge only 
two thirds done, then there was nothing to do 
but pull the whole structure down and begin 
over again. Horton kept repeating that he 
was sure there could be nothing wrong with 
the estimates. 

Alexander grew impatient. ‘That’s all true, 
Phil, but we never were justified in assuming 
that a scale that was perfectly safe for an 
ordinary bridge would work with anything of 
such length. It’s all very well on paper, but 
it remains to be seen whether it can be done 
in practice. I should have thrown up the 
job when they crowded me too close. It’s 
all nonsense to try to do what other en- 
gineers are doing when you know they’re 
not sound.” 

“But just now, when there is such compe- 
tition,” the younger man demurred. “And 
certainly that’s the new line of development.” 
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Alexander shrugged his shoulders and made 
no reply. 

When they reached the bridge works, Alex- 
ander began his examination immediately. An 
hour later he sent for the superintendent. “| 
think you had better stop work out there at 
once, Dan. I should say that the lower chord 
here might buckle at any moment. I told 
the Commission that we were using higher 
unit stresses than any practice has established, 
and we've put the dead load at a low estimate. 
Theoretically it worked out well enough, but 
it had never actually been tried.” Alexander 
put on his overcoat and took the superin- 
tendent by the arm. “Don’t look so chop- 
fallen, Dan. It’s a jolt, but we’ve got to face 
it. It isn’t the end of the world, you know. 
Now we'll go out and call the men off quietly. 
They’re already nervous, Horton tells me, and 
there’s no use alarming them. I'll go with you, 
and we’ll send the end riveters in first.” 

Alexander and the superintendent picked 
their way out slowly over the long span. They 
went deliberately, stopping to see what each 
gang was doing, as if they were on an ordinary 
round of inspection. When they reached the 
end of the river span, Alexander nodded to the 
superintendent, who quietly gave an order to 
the foreman. The men in the end gang picked 
up their tools and, glancing curiously at each 
other, started back across the bridge toward 
the rtver bank. Alexander himself remained 
standing where they had been working, looking 
about him. It was hard to believe, as he looked 
back over it, that the whole great span was 
incurably disabled, was already as good as 
condemned, because something was out of line 
ine the lower chord of the cantilever arm. 

The end riveters had reached the bank and 
were dispersing among the tool-houses, and the 
second gang had picked up their tools and were 
Starting toward the shore. Alexander, still 
standing at the end of the river span, saw the 
lower chord of the cantilever arm give a little, 
like an elbow bending. He shouted and ran 
after the second gang, but by this time every 
one knew that the big river span was slowly 
settling. There was a burst of shouting that 
was immediately drowned by the scream and 
cracking of tearing iron, as all the tension work 
began to pull asunder. Once the chords began 
to buckle, there were thousands of tons of iron- 
work all riveted together and lying in mid-air 
without support. It tore itself to pieces with 
roaring and grinding and noises that were like 
the shrieks of a steam whistle. There was no 
shock of any kind; the bridge had no impetus 
except from its own weight. It lurched neither 
to right nor left, but sank almost in a vertical 
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line, snapping and breaking and tearing as it 
went, because no integral part could bear for 
an instant the enormous strain loosed upon it. 
Some of the men jumped and some ran, trying 
to make the shore. 

At the first shriek of the tearing iron, Alex- 
ander jumped from the downstream side of 
the bridge. He struck the water without injury 
and disappeared. He was under the river a 
long time and had great difficulty in holding 
his breath. When it seemed impossible, and his 
chest was about to heave, he thought he heard 
his wife telling him that he could hold out a 
little longer. An instant later his face cleared 
the water. For a moment, in the depths of 
the river, he had realized what it would mean 
to die a hypocrite, and to lie dead under the 
last abandonment of her tenderness. But once 
in the light and air, he knew he should live to 
tell her and to recover all he had lost. Now, at 
last, he felt sure of himself. He was not startled. 
It seemed to him that he had been through some- 
thing of this sort before. There was nothing 
horrible about it. This, too, was life, and life 
was activity, just as it was in Boston or in 
London. He was himself, and there was some- 
thing to be done; everything seemed perfectly 
natural. Alexander was a strong swimmer, but 
he had gone scarcely a dozen strokes when the 
bridge itself, which had been settling faster 
and faster, crashed into the water behind him. 
Immediately the river was full of drowning 
men. A gang of French Canadians fell almost 
on top of him. He thought he had cleared 
them, when they began coming up all around 
him, clutching at him and at each other. Some 
of them could swim, but they were either hurt or 
crazed with fright. Alexander beat them off 
fiercely, but there were too many of them. One 
caught him about the neck, another gripped 
him about the middle, and they went down 
together. When he sank, his wife seemed to 
be there in the water beside him, telling him 
to keep his head, that if he could hold out the 
men would drown and release him. There was 
something he wanted to tell his wife, but he 
could not think clearly for the roaring in his 
ears. Suddenly he remembered what it was. 
He caught his breath, and then she let him go. 


The work of recovering the dead went on 
all day and all the following night. By the next 
morning forty-eight bodies had been taken out 
of the river, but there were still twenty missing. 
Many of the men had fallen with the bridge 
and were held down under the débris. Early 
on the morning of the second day a closed car- 
riage was driven slowly along the river bank and 
stopped a little below the works, where the river 
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boiled and churned about the great iron carcass 
which lay in a straight line two thirds across 
it. The carriage stood there hour after hour, 
and word soon spread among the crowds on 
the shore that its occupant was the wife of 
the Chief Engineer; his body had not yet been 
found. The widows of the lost workmen, mov- 
ing up and down the bank with shawls over their 
heads, some of them carrying babies, looked at 
the rusty hired hack many times that morning. 
They drew near it and walked about it, but 
none of them ventured to peer within. Even 
half indifferent sightseers dropped their voices 
as they told a newcomer: “ You see that carriage 
over there? That’s Mrs. Alexander. They 
haven’t found him yet. She got off the train 
this morning. Horton met her. She heard it 
in Boston yesterday —heard the newsboys 
crying it in the street.” 

At noon Philip Horton made his way through 
the crowd with a tray and a tin coffee-pot from 
the camp kitchen. When he reached the car- 
riage he found Mrs. Alexander just as he had 
left her in the early morning, leaning forward 
a little, with her hand on the lowered window, 
looking at the river. Hour after hour she had 
been watching the water, the lonely, useless 
stone towers, and the convulsed mass of iron 
wreckage over which the angry river contin- 
ually spat up its yellow foam. ‘“‘Those poor 
women out there, do they blame him véry 
much’” she asked, as she handed the coffee- 
cup back to Horton. 

“Nobody blames him, Mrs. Alexander. If 
any one is to blame, I’m afraid it’s I. I should 
have stopped work before he came. He said 
so as soon as | met him. I tried to get him here 
a day earlier, but my telegram missed him, some- 
how. He didn’t have time really to explain to 
me. If he’d got here Monday, he’d have had 
all the men off at once. But you see, Mrs. 
Alexander, such a thing never happened before. 
According to all human calculations, it simply 
couldn’t happen.” Horton leaned wearily 
against the front wheel of the cab. He had 
not had his clothes off for thirty hours, and 
the stimulus of violent excitement was begin- 
ning to wear off. 

“Don’t be afraid to tell me the worst, Mr. 
Horton. Don’t leave me to the dread of finding 
out things that people may be saying. If he is 
blamed, if he needs any one to speak for him,” — 
for the first time her voice broke and a flush 
of life, tearful, painful, and confused, swept over 
her rigid pallor,— “if he needs any one, tell 


me, show me what to do.” She began to sob, 
and Horton hurried away. 

When he came back at four o’clock in the 
afternoon he was carrying his hat in his hand, 


and Winifred knew as soon as she saw him that 
they had found Bartley. She opened the car- 
riage door before he reached her and stepped to 
the ground. Horton put out his hand as if to 
hold her back and spoke pleadingly: ‘Won't 
you drive up to my house, Mrs. Alexander? 
They will take him up there.” 

“Take me to him now, please. I shall not 
be any trouble.” 

The group of men down under the river bank 
fell back when they saw a woman coming, and 
one of them threw a tarpaulin over the stretcher. 
They took off their hats and caps as Winifred 
approached, and although she had pulled her 
veil down over her face they did not look up at 
her. She was taller than Horton, and some of 
the men thought she was the tallest woman they 
had ever seen. “As tall as himself,’”’ some one 
whispered. Horton motioned to the men, and 
six of them lifted the stretcher and began 
to carry it up the embankment. Winifred 
followed them the half mile to Horton’s 
house. She walked quietly, without once 
breaking or stumbling. When the bearers put 
the stretcher down in Horton’s spare bedroom, 
she thanked them and gave her hand to each 
in turn. The men went out of the house and 
through the yard with their caps in their hands. 
They were too much confused to say anything 
as they went down the hill. 

Horton himself was almost as deeply per- 
plexed. “Mamie,” he said to his wife, when he 
came out of the spare room half an hour later, 
“will you take Mrs. Alexander the things she 
needs? She is going to do everything herself. 
Just stay about where you can hear her and 
go in if she wants you.” 

Everything happened as Alexander had fore- 
seen in that moment of prescience under the 
river. With her own hands she washed him 
clean of every mark of disaster. All night he 
was alone with her in the still house, his great 
head lying deep in the pillow. In the pocket of 
his coat Winifred found the letter that he had 
written her the night before he left New York, 
water-soaked and illegible, but, because of its 
length, she knew it had been meant for her. 

For Alexander death was an easy creditor. 
Fortune, which had smiled upon him consist- 
ently all his life, did not desert him in the end. 
His most severe critics did not doubt that, had 
he lived, he would have retrieved himself. Even 
Lucius Wilson did not see in this accident the 
disaster he had once foretold. 

When a great man dies in his prime there is 
no surgeon who can say whether he did well; 
whether or not the future was his, as it seemed 
to be. The mind that society had come to 
regard as a powerful and reliable machine, 
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dedicated to its service, may for a long time 
have been sick within itself and bent upon its 
own destruction. 


EPILOGUE 


PROFESSOR WILSON had been living in London 
for six years and he was just back from a visit to 
America. One afternoon, soon after his return, 
he put on his frock-coat and drove in a hansom 
to pay a call upon Hilda Burgoyne, who still 
lived at her old number, off Bedford Square. 
He and Miss Burgoyne had been fast friends 
fora long time. He had first noticed her about 
the corridors of the British Museum, where he 
read constantly. Her being there so often had 
made him feel that he would like to know her, 
and as she was not an inaccessible person, an 
introduction was not difficult. The prelimi- 
naries once over, they came to depend a great 
deal upon each other, and Wilson, after his day’s 
reading, often went round to Bedford Square 
for his tea. They had much more in common 
than their memories of a common friend. In- 
deed, they seldom spoke of him. They saved 
that for the deep moments which do not come 
often, and then their talk of him was mostly 
silence. Wilson knew that Hilda had cared 
for him; more than that he had not tried to 
know. 

It was late when Wilson reached Hilda’s 
apartment on this particular December after- 
noon, and he found her alone. She sent for 
fresh tea and made him comfortable, as she had 
such a knack of making people comfortable. 

“How good you were to come back before 
Christmas! I quite dreaded tHe holidays with- 
out you. You’ve helped me over a good many 
Christmases.” She smiled at him gaily. 

“As if you needed me for that! But, at any 
rate, | needed you. How well you are looking, 
my dear, and how rested.” He peered up at her 
from his low chair, balancing the tips of his 
long fingers together in a judicial manner which 
had grown on him with the years. 

Hilda laughed as she carefully poured his 
cream. “That means that | was looking very 
seedy at the end of the season, doesn’t it? 
Well, we must show wear at last, you know.” 

Wilson took the cup gratefully. “‘Ah, no need 
to remind a man of seventy, who has just been 
home to find that he has survived all his contem- 
poraries. I was most gently treated — as a sort 
of precious relic. But, do you know, it made 
me feel awkward to be hanging about still.” 

“Seventy? Never mention it to me.” Hilda 
looked appreciatively at the Professor’s alert 
face, with so many kindly lines about the 
mouth and so many quizzical ones about the 
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eyes. “‘You’ve got to hang about for me, you 
know. I can’t even let you go home again. 
You must stay put, now that I have you back. 
You’re the realest thing I have.” 

Wilson chuckled. ‘“‘Dear me, am |? Out 
of so many conquests and the spoils of con- 
quered cities! You’ve really missed me? Well, 
then, I shall hang. Even if you have at last to 
put me in the mummy-room with the others. 
You'll visit me often, won’t you?” 

“Every day in the calendar. Here, yourcigar- 
ettes are in this drawer, where you left them.” 
She struck a match and lit one forhim. “But 
you did, after ail, enjoy being at home again?” 

“Oh, yes. I found the long railway journeys 
trying. People live a thousand miles apart. 
But I did it thoroughly; I was all over the place. 
It was in Boston I lingered longest.” 

“Ah, you saw Mrs. Alexander?”’ 

“Often. I dined with her, and had tea there 
a dozen different times, I should think. Indeed, 
it was to see her that I lingered on and on. | 
found that | still loved to go to the house. It 
always seemed as if Bartley were there, some- 
how, and that at any moment one might hear 
his heavy tramp on the stairs. Do you know, 
I kept feeling that he must be up in his study.” 
The Professor looked reflectively into the grate. 
“I should really have liked to go up there. 
That was where I had my last long talk with 
him. But Mrs. Alexander never suggested it.’’ 

“Why?” 

Wilson was a little startled by her tone, and 
he turned his head so quickly that his cuff-link 
caught the string of his nose-glasses and pulled 
them awry. “Why? Why, dear me, | don’t 
know. She probably never thought of it.” 

Hilda bit her lip. “I don’t know what made 
me say that. I didn’t mean to interrupt. Go 
on, please, and tell me how it was.” 

“Weil, it was like that. Almost as if he were 
there. In a way, he really is there. She never 
lets him go. It’s the most beautiful and digni- 
fied sorrow l|’ve ever known. It’s so beautiful 
that it has its compensations, I should think. 
Its very completeness is a compensation. It 
gives her a fixed star to steer by. She doesn’t 
drift. We sat there evening after evening in 
the quiet of that magically haunted room, 
and watched the sunset burn on the river, and 
felt him. Felt him with a difference, of 
course.” 

Hilda leaned forward, her elbow on her knee, 
her chin on her hand. “With a difference? 
Because of her, you mean?” 

Wilson’s brow wrinkled. ‘Something like 
that, yes. Of course, as time goes on, to her he 
becomes more and more their simple personal 
relation.” 
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Hilda studied the droop of the Professor's 
head intently. ‘“‘You didn’t altogether like 
that? You felt it wasn’t wholly fair to 
him?” 

Wilson shook himself and readjusted his 
glasses. “Oh, fair enough. More than fair. 
Of course, | always felt that my image of him 
was just a little different from hers. No rela- 
tion is so complete that it can hold absolutely 
all of a person. And I liked him just as he was; 
his deviations, too; the places where he didn’t 
square.” 

Hilda considered vaguely. ‘“‘Has she grown 
much older?” she asked at last. 

“Yes, and no. In a tragic way she is even 
handsomer. But colder. Cold for everything 
but him. ‘Forget thyself to marble’; | kept 
thinking of that. Her happiness was a happiness 
a deux, not apart from the world, but actually 
against it. And now her grief is like that. She 
saves herself for it and doesn’t even go through 
the form of seeing people much. I’m sorry. 
It would be better for her, and might be so 
good for them, if she could let other people in.” 

“Perhaps she’s afraid of letting him out a 
little, of sharing him with somebody.” 


THE 


MASQUERADE 


Wilson put down his cup and looked up with 
vague alarm. “Dear me, it takes a woman to 
think of that, now! I don’t, you know, think 
we ought to be hard on her. More, even, than 
the rest of us she didn’t choose her destiny. 
She underwent it. And it has left her chilled. 
As to her not wishing to take the world into 
her confidence — well, it is a pretty brutal and 
stupid world, after all, you know.” 

Hilda leaned forward. “Yes, | know, | know. 
Only | can’t help being glad that there was 
something for him even in stupid and vulgar 
people. My little Marie worshiped him. When 
she is dusting | always know when she has 
come to his picture.” 

Wilson nodded. ‘Oh, yes! He left an echo. 
The ripples go on in all of us. He belonged to 
the people who make the play, and most of us 
are only onlookers at the best. We shouldn’t 
wonder too much at Mrs. Alexander. She 
must feel how useless it would be to stir 
about, that she may as well sit still; that 
nothing can happen to her after Bartley.” 

“Yes,” said Hilda softly, “nothing can 
happen to one after Bartley.”” They both sat 
looking into the fire. : 


END 


In an early number McClure’s Magazine will publish a remarkable story by 
Willa Sibert Cather, entitled “‘ The Bohemian Girl’”’ 


THE HERMIT-THRUSH 


HE cool wind weaves 

Through shifting leaves, 
Green shade and sunlight yellow — 
And mottled sunlight yellow; 
Where through the maze 


Of wooded ways 


Resounds his calling mellow — 
His distant calling mellow, 
His faint and far-off song. 


Hark! where he calls, 


Dim waterfalls 


Tinkle with music hollow — 
With mingled music hollow; 
And down the glen 
He calls again, 
Still luring us to follow 
Up the green ways of spring — 
The faery ways of spring. 
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ABALITA played a controlling part 
in my best love affair, and I resent 
the fact. 

| suppose there must be women 
who live up to the Proper Tradi- 
tion, and don’t fall in love till Tom, Dick, and 
Harry make love to them. I know there are 
hordes who take the Proper Tradition for what 
they think it’s worth, use it for a decent bluff 
with people who can’t call it, fall in love as they 
must, and go about the business of courting the 
men they want, in the comfortable knowledge 
that, whatever the legal fictions in the case, 
men are easy courted. . But I belong to the 
unfortunates who fall in love like human 
beings, and yet are tied down by a combination 
of Proper Tradition and the way we’re made, 
so that we must let concealment do its wormy 
work—unless or until something happens; and 
that when our happenings depend on a sex that 
is always in this game merely a lot of amateurs 
at the mercy of just such feminine professionals 
as Bernard Shaw writes about. 

It isn’t fair. Plenty of people talk about its 
not being fair to the men, poor things, they 
being buncoed in their turn by the Proper Tradi- 
tion, and thinking they are exercising free will 
when they are puppets on a string; and, to be 
sure, even if they know the worst, they have 
never been coached in rejecting sentimental 
proposals, and the nicer they are the more 
helpless; but no one says anything about us, 
the other poor things, who can’t get over what 
we were taught— who behave ourselves and 
get left all the time. 1 wonder any nice women 


get married at all, or any nice men get whom 


they want. I know there are thousands of 
my sex who will secretly choke with sympathy 
and self-pity when they read this. 

I’ve views of my own about it all, but my 
views are a small matter in a big world, whereas 
this document is to be devoted to a big matter 
in my own small world — that is, my personal 
fate with Jim McGrew. 

I was in love with James D. McGrew, the 
shining light of the Colorado Eagle. | don’t call 
him the star reporter, though that would be the 
way to put on real metropolitan airs; but in 
our shop we were not ruled by. stereotyped 
titles, and the Old Man put Jim at anything 
needing the best head he had; that is where 
the Old Man showed he had a head himself. 
Jim had blue Irish eyes and a smile and a soft 
turn to his tongue — when he liked — and he 
was the big, upstanding kind that shows so well 
in gray tweeds, and my desk was next to his. 

There we had been for three months; we were 
good pals, and things only needed a strong 
shake to crystallize into a love affair. But it 
takes a shake to start the crystals forming in a 
friendship like that. I, on my side, got it when 
Miss Foster came on our staff; when she began - 
making long still eyes at Jim I knew | was in 
love. But, naturally, that didn’t do a thing 
toward making Jim know he was in love with 
me. I studied out all kinds of plans for giving 
him a jog, from setting the house afire to trying 
long still eyes myself. But I might burn us all 
up — the firemen had bets out as to when the 
old rookery would go, anyway; as for making 
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eves, after all our good 
fellowship Jim would 
think | was trying to 
send him some wireless 
warning about office 
politics. Miss Foster had 
not balled herself up with 
any such sexless business ; 
in her own still way she 
always flirted with every 
man who came near her, 
and that. without his 
finding it out. He 
thought she was just 
attractive. I’m not say- 
ing she was not, but 
also she kept busy at- 
tracting him on purpose. 
I’ve talked of her still 
ways and still looks, and 
I dare sav I’ll go on using 
the word; it is bound to 
recur. She had all that 
“quiet poise” I’m always 
ringing the changes on in 
my heart-to-heart 
column, where | impart 
distinction to the masses. 
But enough of this. 
Let’s get down to what 
happened, and _inter- 
sperse the rest of the de- 
scription through the 
narrative of events, ac- 
cording to the rules of 
the correspondence schools of story-writing. 
The press agent of the Hank Wolfe Wildest 
West Show (no other than Hank himself) was 
closeted with the Old Man. The Old Man did 
not fall for Wild West shows easy. Hank 
Wolfe knew that a Colorado town is no good 
graft for such a piece of every-day life, even if it 
is yesterday life; but he needed money to get 
East, and the poorer his chances the more he 
wanted help. After all, there were kids and 
lungers and tourists. I dare say he used an 
argument more convincing — small perhaps, 
but not contemptible — before the Old Man 
came out to us converted. Waving a gallant 
editorial hand that expressed both his manly 
consciousness of Miss Foster’s sex and his 
sense of the Eagle’s condescension, he said — to 
Miss Foster in particular and the rest of us 
in general: 
“There’s a lady-rifle-shot with that bunch of 
sheep-men in cow-boy clothing down in Faro 
Pete’s field. This gentleman” (curt back- 


*“MISS FOSTER AND 
I WERE SWEETLY 
HELPING EACH 
OTHER'S 
COATS ON” 


ward nod to the solicitous Hank),“‘he says she’s 
been the belle of San Francisco, a placer miner 
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with her own hands, and 
a champeen shootist, all 
within five years. That 
ought to give youastory, 
Miss Foster, if she'll give 
it up, and they say she’s 


free-spoken. Also good- 
looking. Get an evening 
dress photo. And Miss 


Darby” (turning to me), 
“you go along and see 
if you can get a stick or 
two of live stuff some- 
where else around there.”’ 

You see, Miss Foster 
was getting the plums 
in assignments awa\ 
from me, as well as 
threatening greater in- 
juries. Though she was 
new to the game, she was 
also supposed to shine in 
romance-and -sentimen! 
write-ups. She had an 
extraordinary lot of fine, 
large words.— for pro- 
fessional purposes only: 
personally she let the 
men do the talking. 

I don’tsay shecouldn’t 
write, but I’m wise 
enough to know her looks 
and her ways didn’t 
hurt her chances any 
Haven’t I said anything 
about her looks? I sup- 
pose I have a natural 
reluctance to speak bout them, because it is a 
fact that she had a plenty — plenty for me; 
dark, smooth, still looks. Maybe what I’ve 
told is quite enough to account to the right audi- 
ence for all her effects, but it would have to be 
a masculine audience. She had her points, but 
so had others. I’ve my share of looks myself; 
and certainly to us she seemed dull company. 
No, she was one of those superior executants 
who keep the rest of us straining ourselves lame 
to see how and why; all in vain, being the 
wrong sex for the perception. She wore eye- 
glasses — that was one small comfort. 

While the Old Man was giving us our 
assignments (and showing off in his old- 
fashioned-Western-Colonel way while he did 
it), Jim McGrew seemed to wake up to a sud- 
den interest in the proceedings. He stopped 
his typewriting, looked, listened, and then flung 
out of the place while Miss Foster and | were 
still sweetly helping each other’s coats on. 

Now, what did that mean? Was he hurrying 
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ahead to smooth Miss Foster’s path for her, to 
see that she got more than she could by herself? 
Or was he perchance overcome with indignant 
emotion (even if only as a pal) that the best end 
of tue job had been given her? Maybe he was 


going to Faro Pete’s field to turn up nuggets of 


unsuspected value to help me, so I’d come out 
ahead! 

Perfect drivel, all this; no least sign of plausi- 
bility about any of these suggestions; but they 
convey only a hint of the idiocy that milled 
around in my head continually those days. 
Poor Jim could not sneeze without making me 
feverish as to whether it was a sign he loved me, 
or whether it was new evidence that he was 
falling under Miss Foster’s spell. Mostly I had 
enough sad sense left to see that the worst was 
scheduled to happen, sneezing or no sneezing, 
unless I (or Providence) got busy. Don’t 
imagine I gave up all the dear old convictions 
as to your mate being predestined for you, and 
capable only of truly loving you. Not at all; | 
didn’t, and I don’t. 1 simply knew Miss Foster 
was blocking true love, and balling up Jim to 
his fatal undoing, and all because I was not 
on to my job! 

Miss Foster and |] 


field. 


started for Faro Pete’s 


Now we'll turn time back in his flight, and 
look upon far other scenes; so please pigeon- 
hole what I’ve just told you for future reference. 

I went, in my time, to the fashionablest, 
selectest boarding-school between the Sierra 
Nevadas and 
the Missouri 
River. It was 
up in the Hill 
country adja- 
cent to the 
Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, as it 


may be there 
yet for all | 
know, I won’t 


particularize 
any further; 
I’ve got my 
awe of that 
school with me 
yet. Though it 
is an awe not 
distinctly relat- 
ed to love, it 
connects up with wonder all right. Itwas high- 
class, that school, stylish as anything in the 
East; examples and precepts for ladylike be- 
havior working night and day, religion Episco- 
palian, silver door-knobs, clean napkins for 
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every meal, and just as expensive as anything 
in San Francisco. 

Girls from the ranges and the ranches and the 
mines and other places were there, and for all 
of us it was so different and so deadly that the 
main job for the lady principal was to keep us 
corralled. That’s why it had been moved from 
another place and put up here in the Hills, a 
good long ways from anywhere in particular. 
Running away now was not only a matter of 
difficulty and endurance,— those girls were 
likely to run the more for such “dares,’’— but, 
ninety to one, it was a matter of getting caught 
quick, and that was really discouraging. 

One windy night when the everlasting pines 
were swashing and swirling and moaning all 
around, above and below and up against our 
real pressed-brick prison, and tapping their 
tortured fingers against the panes (for all the 
world like that dreadful little ghost in “ Wuth- 
ering Heights”), a bunch of us got together in 
Mary Mahoney’s room, because misery loves 
company. 

The fearsome, strange, piney smell was every- 
where, a smell to make you cut your throat 
when you’d been raised on sage-brush and were 
used to hearing the wind have the right of way 
in one straight, roaring, jolly triumph. Clau- 
dine and Inez and | were there, and of course 
Mary. Claudine was from a great Southwest 
sunny ranch, and I, as you may have guessed, 
was just off a desert range; Inez came from 
California, where it had been mines, placer when 
she could first remember, and then hydraulic, 
and now more 
money yet was 
coming out of 
the ground 
through orch- 
ards and vine- 
yards; and 
Mary Mahoney 
was the daugh- 
ter of Dan Ma- 
honey, and you 
know he was the 
most restless 
millionaire that 
ever took 
chances all over 
the Pacific slope 
and beyond. 
Mary had been 
into everything 
we knew, and more too. She’d been everywhere 
— Texas and Honolulu and British Columbia; 
she’d even been to New York, but that was 
when she was too little to know much about 
it; but she said it smelt worse than the pines. 
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“ PABALITA a es - 
SMILED AS : 

SMALL A SMILE 
AS COULD BE 
MADE TO WORK” 


She’d had the bloom of her sensibilities rubbed 
off knocking around, so she didn’t hate the 
pines the way we did, but she was homesick 
enough now to be congenial. 

You may say, homesick for what? But we 
understood; she was homesick for her dad and 
almost any old place that wasn’t a high-toned 
educational institution for young ladies. 

Mary, I’ll mention, was the biggest, huskiest, 
heartiest, handsomest, red-headed Irish girl 
that ever came out of Arizona. Claudine was 
born in Texas, and her ancestors (that’s what 
she called em) were from Virginia. I can see 
now that her Southern pride, grafted on to her 
ranch raising,— the ranch being as big as a 
county and owning all the water for a king- 
dom’s reach around,— had given her an idea 
of herself something like Queen Elizabeth and a 
South Sea Island high chiefess rolled into one. 
I tell you, modern civilized royalty isn’t in it 
with her when it comes to a deep, still sense of 
almightiness. They try for it, but living the 
way they do, all over the shop, they can’t be 
provincial enough. I don’t see, on reflection, 
that Claudine’s pride has much to do with this 
story, if anything, but let us hope it may con- 
nect up when we get started. Anyway, I’m 
clear that Inez and I were only extra ladies 
helping out the picture and making mob noises 
at the proper cue. 

Mary was talking about her cousin Dill; he 


had lived with them one while, when her father 
was opening up the Water-Hole mine. She was 
in the midst of a story about Dill and herself, 
two twelve-year-olds, running away with a 
burro and a bottle of water, finding sure-enough 
gold, and nearly dying in the desert. ‘Then 
Dad screwed himself up and shipped me off to 
my first school,” said Mary; “I never had an- 
other pardner like Dill after that.” 

“Tell about the gold,” said some one; 
but just then Claudine exclaimed, sotto voce: 
“There’s Pabalita.” 

We had the door ajar because we thought the 
scent of supper might waft up from the kitchen 
(despite the best of modern conveniences for 
heading it off) and soften the pine smell. Paba- 
lita was standing there. 

“Come in,” said Mary; “I wouldn’t turn an 
Injun away a night like this.” 

Now, that Injun reference was a slip of the 
tongue. The teachers called Pabalita Spanish; 
Pabalita said nothing, but we knew she vwras 
Mexican and had the strongest belief that the 
rest was Ute. When Mary spoke | got a sure 
tip from something ’way back in her black eyes: 
she was Ute. Mary tried to make it all right, 
even if she didn’t warm to Pabalita—none of 
us did. And Pabalita wouldn’t have turned 
around to see us married, or buried, or draw a 
royal flush. Her indifference was beyond ours; 
hers rooted ’way down in her type. Do you 
remember how George Eliot’s Gwendolen had 
“a sense of empty benches when no gentle- 
men were present”? Our little breed be- 
longed to the same tribe; I see that now. 
Then I don’t suppose she knew herself why 
we took up so little room in her landscape. 

I don’t know how 
she happened in on 
us that night, but I 
suppose the wind in 
those suffering pines 
made her think any 
company was better 
than none. 

Mary sang out to 
her: “‘Hang up on the 
bed, Pabalita, seeing 
the floor’s busy. May- 
be,” she went on, “‘ you 
can help me head us 
all away from the Bad 
Lands. Weare milling 
around here, bent on 
talkingabout every har- 
rowing memory we can 
ring up, from sour dough 
and flapjacks to nug- 
gets and mavericks.” 





OUR LADY PRINCIPAL 
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Pabalita smiled 
as small a smile as 
could be made to 
work, and looked as 
if she were examin- 
ing curios she did 
not mean to buy. 
Of course she did 
not say anything; 
she never did. 

But Mary went 
on: “‘Let’s see who 
has the prettiest 
bare feet!” 

Comparing our 
points of beauty — 
elbows, ankles, eye- 
lashes, what not — 
was a true and 
tried solace. We'd 
have taken Ka- 
tisha’s left shoulder- 
blade and heel seri- 
ously, and allowed 
her a measured 
credit on them; but 
Inez voiced the pervading feeling now: “Any 
girl that would propose a foot-show,”’ she cried, 
“would know she was going to win out. No, 
sir, we won’t play into your hand like that, 
Mary; feet are barred. Go on and tell about 
the gold. Let’s get as homesick as we can.” 

But Mary wouldn’t, and a silence swamped 
us that gave Claudine a chance. She loved to 
play the spellbinder and wring our hearts or 
make our blood run cold —any little stunt 
that let her “play on our heartstrings.” Now 
she clasped her knees, rocked back and forth, 
gazed into space, and crooned: 





“ Take me to some graveyard 
And turn the sod ov-er, 
For I’m a young cow-boy 
And know I done wrong.” 


After a few more of the voung cow-boy’s 
twenty-nine stanzas she fell into soft recitative: 
“The boys are singing the herd to sleep. The 
cattle are restless in the moonlight, but they are 
getting quiet now and lying down at last. A 
coyote’s howling and the sage-brush is smell- 
ing’’; she dropped into song again: 


“*Twas Sunday night, and the moon was shining 
bright, 
When he robbed the Denver train. 
A dirty little coward, when he shot,Mr Howard, 
He laid Jesse James in his grave.”’ 


“G-go on,” I sniffled; 
always singing that.” 


“Silver Joe was 


“A BUNCH OF US GOT TOGETHER 
IN MARY'S ROOM, BECAUSE 
MISERY LOVES COMPANY " 
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After more of 
Jesse James she 
went gunning for 
Inez. She did a 
great spiel about a 
foot-hill  fruit- 
ranch, with the old 
flumes running by the road, and a crippled old- 
timer washing out a dollar or two a day, while 
the big peaches grew as bright as flowers over 
his head. Sam Lee, their old Chinaman that 
Inez was always talking about — he’d be skim- 
ming cream now in the milk-house by the big 
fig-tree, and now and then a fig would flop down 
on the roof and squash itself. 

I suppose this is the only one of Claudine’s 
heart-breakers you’d see anything in, but it 
didn’t hit me, and I wanted to see how she set 
about roping Mary. Mary was not so ready to 
take the cue for staging her own emotions as 
school-girls usually are, so Claudine would be 
on her mettle to make a real impression. Now, 
I don’t know whether Claudine was double- 
dealing on that round or not; she always said 
she’d forgotten Pabalita, but | can’t help think- 
ing that in the back of her head was a notion 
of getting glory by killing two birds with one 
stone. 

“What a ladylike supper we had,” she com- 
mented after a while,—“‘lamb-chops and 
French peas and French conversation, none of 
"em with any seasoning to speak of, and teach- 
ers and a lady principal showing off deport- 
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ment, and not a man in sight. O Lord, Mary, 
how I’d like to sit down with you and your 
father and that Dill-pickle cousin in some adobe 
place, the mesas turning purple and blue and 
pink across the desert, and him pow-wowing 
Spanish with Manuel or the Sefiora; we'd be 
eating tortillas and chilli concarne, the happy 
tears running down our cheeks from seventeen 
different kinds of peppers, and the ee 

Mary jumped on her where she sat on the 
floor and clapped a pillow over her face. ‘“‘Ha!’’ 
cried Claudine in triumph, just before she was 
extinguished, and we were all coming out of our 
dumps into a fine, helpful fracas, according to 
schedule, when Pabalita got up stiffly and said, 
“I’m going home.” 

I took it for the moment that she was just 
marking her chill distance from us and our 
ways, but Mary’d been at the Hill school 
longer than I and had more sense by nature. 
She dropped Claudine and the pillow, and, 
crying out, ‘Hold on, Kid,” she slipped be- 
tween Pabalita and the door. Then I saw that 
Pabalita looked queer, as if she was doing a 
trance-medium act herself. ‘‘What are you 
up to?” said Mary. Pabalita did not say any- 
thing—that was her specialty; she only glanced 
at Mary out of the tail of her eye, and then on 
through and through the walls to the Lord 
knows where. Ute dreams are beyond me. 

“Here, wake up!” Mary cried. “You try 
going home, and they’ll nab you before your 
tracks out the front door are cold.” 

Pabalita, without looking, just made a move 
of her hand for Mary to stand aside; and she 
did it that haughty and overbearing it would 
have jarred a sheep-man. I think Pabalita was 
half out of herself, and the real inside Mex-Ute 
arrogance came out unconsciously. It must do 
both sects a lot of good to feel like that, as long 
as they can keep it up. Of course, natural as 
breathing, Mary started to call her down. 
“You little coyote,” she began, and took hold 
of her arm, not so gently; it was enough to 
make any one mad, after being kind against the 
grain, the way Mary had. Some quick move- 
ment, a screamy gasp from Mary, then — 
“You'd bite me, bite me, you little tarantula! 
You’ve got to learn —white folk’s ways.” 
Mary was struggling with the child of nature, 
and the child of nature, teeth and all, wasn’t in 
it with that righteous Irish girl. Mary got her 
up under one arm, and sat down and spanked 
her, just three hearty spanks. ‘“‘Now you go 





back to room 43,” said Mary, turning her right 
side up, “like a good little girl.” 

But Pabalita, her arm over her face, wasn’t 
crying like a good little girl or any other kind; 
all that Mex-Ute arrogance was striking in and 


nearly killing her. | don’t believe there was a 
tear, but she could hardly get breath to live. 
At the door she fetched one gasp deep enough 
to steady her; she raised her arm straight up 
from her eyes, so she peered under it. “I'll kill 
you,” she stated, and for sincerity I’ve never 
heard that remark beat. 

She was gone, and we were staring at each 
other white-faced. She had scared us, and we 
were so astonished at our scare that that scared 
us worse. 

“Huh! she’d never have the sand.” It was 
Mary forcing her voice and testifying against 
her intention to Pabalita’s simple eloquence. 

“Well, | bet she goes with a knife in her 
stocking after this,” drawled Claudine. We all 
fell to making merry over Pabalita’s homicidal 
tendencies, but we knew too much about Mexi- 
cans and Utes for success. Half an hour later, 
just when a recurring silence had forced itself 
on us, we heard a sound, soft, stealthy, signifi- 
cant; the great oak doors to our imposing 
entrance-hall were opened and closed again. 

“She’s gone; that’s her,” aspirated Mary, 
clutching me, still intuitive, though ungram- 
matical. 

“Maybe not; might be only 

“1 tell you she’s running away, and a good 
job, too,” said Mary cheerfully. 

We all looked cheerful for a moment, and 
then not so cheerful. Pabalita was younger 
than the rest of us; after all 

“I’m not going after her,” Mary asserted. 

“We'll go get Pete,” said Claudine; and 
Inez and | joined in after our usual Greeck- 
chorus manner. 

Our lady principal behind his back called 
Pete “‘our coachman”’; he called himself “the 
only man on the place,” and bullied and pro- 
tected the whole establishment accordingly. 
Pete stood in with us girls, and we shared a code 
that regarded any appeal to the alleged authori- 
ties as pusillanimous treachery. In this case no 
appeal could have made any difference, since 
Pete must have been their only resource, as he 
was ours. 

Pete started down the black, roaring, wind- 
swept road, confident that he’d overtake the 
runaway before she could turn off, hire a horse. 
or otherwise complicate the problem. Of course 
Mary huddled by the stable with the rest of 
us, waiting for news. “It’s all foolishness, 
working ourselves up half way on purpose over 
Pabalita and a knife,” said she. “This school 
hasn’t made me so timid and refined yet a while 
but that I’ll be glad to see that crank kid 
fetched in out of the wet.” Yet there was no 
doubt in my mind that one spot in Mary’s 
make-up was relieved as well as surprised when 
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not a trace of Pabalita could Pete find. What 
he’d thought a sure thing was a total loss. He 
reported to Mary at her window in the small 
hours, and said the Ute must have come out on 
top in the young lady, for sure no white female 
could ever have euchred him like that. 

We never heard another word about Pabalita. 
rhe lady principal’s little game was to surround 
all awkward details with mystery, keep us girls 
in the dark, put up a bluff of masterly some- 
thing or other, and lav back on the dead cer- 
tainty that we couldn’t call it. There was a 
little scurry the next morning, but it appeared 
to end in telegrams that appeared to give a 
tempered satisfaction — such, for instance, as 
might come from seeing that your scandal 
wasn’t going to 
get into the 
newspapers. 

Whether it was 
that way, or 
whether the 
powers just 
telegrams ¥ 

-sent ’em or 
had ’em sent to 
themselves for 
our benefit — I 
don’t know to this 
dav; anything 
was possible. 
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got all straight in your head what I told you 

only a few minutes ago about Miss Foster and 

me and Jim McGrew and the Daily Eagle and 

Hank Wolfe’s Wildest West Show? Very well; 

off we two set on our assignment. | thought 

I’d take a minute’s look at the shootist lady 

myself, just because | wanted to, so | followed 

Miss Foster 

into her tent; 

whereupon | 

got a quick 

succession of 

varied im- 

pressions, all 

striking, 

some dum- 

founding, ali 

taken to- 

gether para- 

lyzing. First 

(only there 

was no first, 

they all came 

together in a 

flash, for all 

it takes for- 

ever to tell 

them), there 

in buckskin 

skirt, sitting 

on a stool 

cleaning a 

gun, was 

Mary Ma- 

honey, as 

strange and 

familiar: isany dream. Also, 

Jim McGrew was standing 

over her, and, in my state, 

any sudden sight of Jim was 

as upsetting as a supernatural 

vision. And then, stupendous 

revelation, there was Pabaltta — 

Pabalita in Miss Foster’s clothes, with 

a knife in her hand, crouched for a spring, 

no eye-glasses, and eyes that were all Ute 

now, all impenetrable glitter and plain murder 

—oh, enough plainer than print! You have 

learn print, but I knew that look when I 
was a monkey in a tree! 

“Jim! Jim!” I screamed; and at the same 
time Mary gave a rabbity squeak, and fell off 
the stool into the Fourth Dimension, she was not. 
Oh, words are an antiquated medium for a 
scene like this; what I want is moving pictures. 
You couldn’t have said Jack Robinson from the 
time I entered till, besides the doings I’ve told, 
Jim had sprung for Pabalita, and I’d sprung 
between them (through some sort o! reflex 
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tion that had no more to do with my brain than 
with the stock market), and Jim and I| had 
collided and were holding to each other like a 
drowning pair, and the psychological climax of 
this tale was staged; for, from one breath to 
another, all that might have distracted our 
attention from.each other vanished. With one 
convulsive gulp, Miss Foster had, so to speak, 
swallowed Pabalita and dropped her knife; and 
while Jim and | were waking up in a new world, 
she was adjusting her eye-glasses, and using 
them (as came to me afterward) to look us 
over intelligently. I don’t suppose it required 
preternatural penetration to read our state, 
though, when it comes to telling about it, lyric 
poetry seems the only verbal medium for con- 
veying the simplest outline of our experience. 
In lack of that, all there is to be said is that, 
what with one thing and another, Jim’s feel- 
ings had got the crystallizing jar, and we both 
knew it, knew a world of beautiful things, a 
little quicker than we’d known anything else 
in those crowded seconds. Jim thought and 
thinks he knew that that same jar crystallized 
my feelings too; some stupidities are a little 
more endearing than anything else in the 
world. 

There’s my story, and if it does not ade- 
quately point my text as to the frightful risks 
in being bound to the chariot wheels of Proper 
Tradition, that’s because the risks were not 
yours. Of course, you can take the view that 
Pabalita was destined to be my blessing in dis- 
guise from the hour that Mary spanked her; 
but, if Fate was running us all, I call the way 
she trailed us round Robin Hood’s barn bru- 
tally unnecessary and shiftlessly inefficient. 


No, it was just luck; that irresponsjble jade 
was left to play jackstones with us, and no 
thanks to Proper Tradition that Jim and | 
chanced to be tossed together. 

Jim was (is) James Dill McGrew, the cousin 
Mary prospected with at the age of twelve. 
He did not know what she was up to till, in the 
office that day, he got a hunch, and lit out to 
investigate. 

Mary was always as quick as lightning, and 
when the great scene was on and she got her 
cue to vanish, though it seemed like a hocus- 
pocus miracle, she only rolled out under the 
side of the tent. 

Disappearances were the order of the day; as 
I’ve said, Miss Foster in one instant managed 
(like Dr. Jekyll with Mr. Hyde) to de-material- 
ize Pabalita. The world had stood on its head 
for ten seconds and then lurched back again; 
it completely righted itself when Miss Foster 
said smoothly to us, Jim and me, before we 
remembered to unclutch ourselves: 

“1 think I’ll leave this whole job to you two; 
there seem to be too many of us here,”’ com- 
mented that defeated but ironical murderess, 
thereupon retreating, a shade pale, but as if 
with the honors of war. Pabalita and Miss 
Foster showed their oneness right there, in the 
sublime and sapient cheek that tackled no ex- 
planations whatever. 

But Jim and | both knew that Mary was 
henceforth safe, that Miss Foster would never 
let Pabalita get the upper hand again. 

Mary was glad to hear it. 

Also, I got such a story for the Eagle as put 
Miss Foster in the shade until | got married 
and quit. It was not long. 


CORONACH 


BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


OME, pipes, sound 


A crooning coronach round, 
Till hill and hollow glen and shadowed lake o’erflow 
With welling music of our woe. 
Beat, beat, ye muffled drums, ye drones and chanters, wail, 
With heartbreak of the baffled, battle-broken Gael. 
The clay is deep on Ireland’s breast: 
Her proud and bleeding heart is laid at last to rest — 


Te vests. 


to rest! 


WHY WE HAVE NO ARMY 


An Interview With. 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


Chief of Staff of the Unted 


HE United States has 
now, practically 

peaking, no army at all.- 
It spends $100,000,000 

year for one — two 
thirds as much as 
France pays for her 
immense army. 

Gentral Leonard 
W ood, Chief of Staff 
of the United States 
military forces, in 
the following interview given to 
George Kibbe Turner of Mc- 
CLURE’Sgtells why we have no 
army now; and how we can have 
me, provided Congress will re- 
eive and act upon the plans for 
reorganization which the experts 
of the War Department are work- 
ng out. 

here is, as usual, great politi- 
il pressure being exerted in Con- 
gress to continue the present ridic- 
ulous waste of money in the War 
Department, and prevent its use 
for preparation for war.—EpiTor. 


HE United States spends over 
$100,000,000 a year on our 
litary establishment [said Gen- 
eral Wood]. It isthenatural popu- 


j 


lar belief that we have an army — 


mobile army, properly trained and organized, 


States Military Establishment 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


few regiments, 


As a matter of practical fact, 
we have no such army. 

Our officers and soldiers are 
as good as any on earth. We 
have an excellent coast artil- 
lery —I believe the best in 
the world — defending our 
main harbors; we have, or 
shall have a few months from 
now, small but efficient gar- 
risons in our foreign posses- 
sions; and we have — in place 
of a mobile army — another 
series of garrisons in about 
fifty military posts scattered 
across this continent. That is 
all. The War Department 
is now seeking from Congress 
permission to give the people 
of the United States what 
they should have —a mod- 
ern army. 

The growth of the present 
extraordinary military situa- 
tion in the United States has 
been a very simple one. At 
the close of the Civil War the 
American people saw no need 
for a standing army. They 

had no fear of inva- 
sion of their own soil and 
no intention of invading 
others’. They retained a 
serving largely as Indian con- 


d, though small, always available for use. stabulary, and scattered these in companies 
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678 WHY WE HAVE NO ARMY 


across the great territory west of the Mis- 
souri. The last serious Indian fight came in 
1890 at Wounded Knee. After that our In- 
dian troubles dwindled and disappeared. 

While this was going on, a corresponding 
process was taking place at Washington in the 
War Department. The Secretary of War found 
the work under him divided by law into two 
branches. The first of these, the military di- 
vision, was supposed to be under the command- 
ing general of the army. 

As there was no organized army, in any 
practical sense of the word, too little attention 
was given to this branch and its head. The 


- office of the Secretary of War was here on the 


second floor of the Army Building, where it is 
now. The commanding general’s office was off 
in the far corner of the first floor. And when 
General Sherman was commanding general, 
under President Grant’s administration, he 
became so disgusted with the situation that he 
left Washington and established his headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 

The actual work of the War Department 
was carried on by the various supply bureaus 
who had charge of the “ paper work’’— the corre- 
spondence, records, purchasing and forward- 
ing of supplies — connected with feeding and 
clothing the Indian-fighters on the frontier and 
the few troops of coast artillery on the seaboard. 
These bureaus were directed by officers per- 
manently appointed to them. They offered 
the most desirable places in the army to those 
who preferred the office side of army life to 
soldiering. They absorbed an undue proportion 
of the high rank of the entire service. These 
staff officers, dealing principally with records 
and correspondence, were grouped about the 
Secretary of War and were naturally his chief 
advisers; and they represented, and still rep- 
resent to a considerable extent in the eyes of 
Congress, the opinions of the army. They were 
permanently in Washington. As a class they 
were excellent men, many of them distinguished 
in their profession. But, gradually, separation 
from troops, permanency in office, security of 
position until retirement, produced the inevita- 
ble result — loss of practical knowledge of the 
army’s needs and conditions. The situation 
was not unlike that which would exist between 
members of Congress and their constituents if 
the former were elected for life and made only 
infrequent visits to their districts. 

So the War Department of the United States 
in the late ’go’s consisted of a civilian Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary of War as department 
heads, and a corps of permanent bureau chiefs 
directing a relatively great and increasing force 
of stenographers and record clerks in Washing- 


ton; and a few thousand highly efficient troops 
watching vanishing Indians in the far West. 
The situation was well-illustrated, when the 
Spanish War came, by the comment of one 
fine old bureau chief on the situation in his 
bureau. 

“This is awful,” he said. “I had just got 
my office in the best shape it was ever in; and 
along comes this war and upsets everything!” 


Cuban War Forces Reorganization 


The Cuban campaign, as everybody knows, 
was a striking example of our entire unpre- 
paredness for war. Fortunately, our enemy, 
though brave and resourceful, were even less 
prepared than ourselves. But, from a purely 
military standpoint, it was unfortunate that 
it stopped just when it did, before it showed 
fully the condition we were in. Our regular 
army was largely used up by the Santiago cam- 
paign; many of our men were too old for active 
service. Further battles would have had to be 
fought mostly by volunteers, and there were 
waiting for them around Havana about 100,000 
trained Spanish troops, well armed and anxious 
to fight. We would have had a hard lesson, but 
a most valuable one, if the war had not ended 
when it did. Ina military sense, it would have 
been of the greatest value to us if war had gone 
on, since it would have shown the need of 
preparation and of a complete and thorough 
reorganization of our staff corps system, as 
represented by the bureaus of the War De- 
partment. 

As it was, some reorganization was unavoid- 
able. We had acquired foreign territory, 
which had to be garrisoned; the country de- 
manded artillery to protect its harbors. In 
1901 the legal limit of the army was raised from 
25,000 to 100,000 men. And in 1903, under 
Secretary Root, a general staff system was 
inaugurated to replace the old commanding 
general and shape the War Department and 
army into an instrument of war. 

Our general staff was modeled along the lines 
in yogue in European armies for the past forty 
years. Its members and its chief are selected 
and returned to the active army at short in- 
tervals, and it was planned to have it represent 
the most intelligent opinion of the line of our 
army. And the War Department began to be 
organized for war. 

One of the most important developments 
efter the change, was the building up of the 
system of instructing our most promising 
voung officers in “service schools,’’ and the 
introduction there of the methods of education 
used by the modern European armies. 
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We Begin to Teach Officers War 


The success of Germany in war was founded 
upon her so-called ‘“‘applicatory method” of 
instruction, which was introduced effectively 
into the schools of our officers in 1904. Freder- 
ick the Great inaugurated the idea; Von Moltke 
built on it, in the ’60’s, the “army of school- 
masters’ who overwhelmed Austria and France. 
It is merely the education of the military judg- 
ment of officers by a continuous working out 
of concrete war problems, starting with the 
imaginary disposition of troops and ending in 
the actual manoeuvers of opposing forces. But 
itisnot only an education of the body of offi- 
cers: it is a continuous examination for military 
judgment, by which the most suitable officers 
are selected. In Germany and France, where it 
is most rigid, it may be said that many a general 
officer takes both a helmet and a silk hat to 
manoeuvers; he does not know which he will 
be wearing when he goes away. 

These service schools gave our officers the 
first real idea of warfare that had existed for a 
generation. Scattered with their small com- 
panies across the country, the officers’ practical, 
working conception of the use of troops had 
not extended much beyond their own small 
detachments, and almost never beyond the 
arm of the service —infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery — to which they belonged. 

In 1901, when the army was increased, many 
men enlisted for the Philippines. As the force 
in the Islands was reduced, troops returned to 
the United States. It was necessary to house 
them, and they were placed in such quarters as 
were available. Many of the old stations were 
ised. Some were enlarged, and muchof thearmy 
was located at the former Indian posts, where 
it was expensive to maintain them and where 
they were not required for military purposes. 

There were something over fifty army posts 
then, many of them located in the sparsely 
ettled West. They were small plants located 
n military reservations, most of which were set 
iside from. public lands when those lands were 

Imost valueless. They were naturally places 

magnificent distances. One of them was 

yrmerly larger than the State of Rhode Island; 

nost of the others ranged in area from square 
miles to scores of square miles. ; 

As the troops of the enlarged army extended 
themselves in these great parks, Congress very 

vishly constructed for them villages of hand- 

yme buildings, arranged on the lines of un- 
sually spacious residence parks. There were 
liles of sidewalks and roads and mains, acres 

f officers’ lawns, half-mile stretches from the 
torehouses to the quarters. The occupation 
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of over fifty posts split up the army into little 
detachments which now average some six hun- 
dred men. The development of the posts into 
splendid parks completed the absorption of the 
army, and converted its garrisons largely into 
laborers and watchmen. 


The “More (Money, the Less Army 


In this way the strength of the army — the 
military force which the people of the United 
States believe they have to-day — was dissi- 
pated. It was, so to speak, split up into 
companies of walk-cleaners, battalions of lawn- 
mowers, and regiments of patrolmen® Our 
antique method of doing guard duty, which 
would be discarded at once on the outbreak of 
war, focused the attention and apprehension 
of the soldier more than any military training 
which he received. 

Fully half of the time and energy of our gar- 
risons was taken up by work unnecessary and 
useless from a military view. From the com- 
mander of a post to the last common soldier, 
the thousand petty details of housekeeping and 
landscape-gardening crowded out, and still 
crowd out, the work of training for war. 

In the United States a company at full war 
strength contains one hundred and fifty men; 
a European company contains two hundred and 
fifty. Now, the peace strength of one of 
our companies is only sixty-five men, and out 
of these very frequently only twenty-five or 
thirty men were available for instruction. Ef- 
fective instruction is verv difficult under these 
conditions. Officers and men become dis- 
couraged. The situation is often reduced 
almost to an absurdity. The administrative 
work had replaced to a great extent the purely 
military work. Paper work had become a 
fetish. The instruction of even the smallest 
unitof the army — the company — was seriously 
interfered with; the larger units were practically 
unknown; and, long before the division unit was 
reached, all practice had entirely disappeared. 

This whole situation was, and still is, a mili- 
tary absurdity. Up to 1910, the United States 
spent $95,000,000 on these military parks, 
over a third of it in the preceding ten years. It 
was much worse than the waste which usually 
comes from haphazard development of this 
kind: it defeated the end it was aimed at. For, 
the more money that was spent, the less army 
there could be. 


The Failure in Texas 


Year by year this became more apparent; 
and then, last year, came the Texas manoeuvers. 
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Early in March a call was sent out to assemble 
near the Mexican border ore division of troops 
— the smallest body that can be considered an 
army. It was a movement which, in case of 
actual war, must be carried through imme- 
diately. After three months, during which the 
energy of the recruiting establishment was to 
a large extent concentrated upon the task, it 
was not possible to raise this one division from 
its skeleton peace form to more than about two 
thirds its full war strength. In other words, 
in three months the United States had failed 
to recruit one single division up to proper 
strength for war. 

The*concentration at San Antonio demon- 
strated conclusively our helplessness to meet 
with trained troops any sudden emergency, 
unless an adequate reserve, from which our 
skeleton organizations can be filled up, is pro- 
vided in time of peace. People forget that the 
mere assemblage of armed men is not an army. 
An army is a well-balanced entity, with defi- 
nitely prescribed parts. The mere assembling 
of men carrying arms comes far short of being 
an army in the true sense of the word. The 
troops of the division which we assembled had 
never had any instruction as parts of a division. 
None of the officers had ever commanded a 
division; few had ever seen one. And this 
applied not only to the younger officers but 
to those of long service. 

The Texas manoeuvers were a great object 
lesson, not of efficient organization, but of lack 
of efficient organization. Everybody saw this 
who was even moderately familiar with military 
matters. The foreign attachés were courteous: 
they talked enthusiastically concerning the 
sanitary work and the success of our typhoid 
inoculation, of the fine physique and appearance 
of the men; but of a division equipped for the 
field they spoke not at all. 

The situation, then, was very clear after 
the Texas manoeuvers. Our army in the United 
States is not organized as an army, and there 
is no way for us to organize it, under the present 
scattered locations of our posts. Individually 
we have, perhaps, the best officers and enlisted 
men in the world — a fine body of men, largely 
diverted from their ordinary military training 
by their daily duties as landscape-gardeners 
and caretakers of so-called military posts, which 
we maintain, not because of military necessity, 
but as the inheritance of a vicious system. In 
the larger movements of an army they are, 
from the standpoint of actual experience, en- 
tirely untrained. If they should be suddenly 


assembled for war, our troops would find them- 
selves a good deal in the position of a fleet whose 
ships, until that moment, had always operated 


under independent commanders and had never 
combined in training or fleet evolutions. The 
training of the company — such as we have had 
— has served to develop our company officers; 
the training of the regiment has given some 
training to our regimental commanders. but the 
training of brigades and divisions, which is just 
as important for general officers and for an 
army as a whole, has been absolutely lacking. 

Since long before the time of the Texas ma- 
noeuvers, the direction of the effort of the War 
Department had been toward the final reorgan- 
ization of our army which must ultimately 
come. We have done away with the old terri- 
torial department system under which our posts 
were grouped; concentrated administration, 
instead, at the three division headquarters in 
the United States and one in the Philippines; 
and left the department commanders, formerly 
busy with administrative work, practically free 
for the thorough inspection and instruction- of 
the troops of their commands. 

A serious effort, also, is being made in the 
War Department to reduce the costly, un- 
wieldy, and to a great extent useless system of 
records and correspondence. There is a point, 
in all business affairs, beyond which it is not 
worth while to keep a record of events. And in 
the army we record in writing a vast amount of 
business which could be more promptly and 
efficiently executed by direct verbal instruc- 
tions. Altogether the system which we have 
established not only takes the time of officers 
and men, and demands disproportionately 
great appropriations for civilian employees 
in time of peace, but it could not, in time of war, 
be maintained at all. ‘ 

In all these changes we have been working 
out the general common-sense principle that the 
object of the machinery of a War Department 
is to keep a fighting force in as efficient condi- 
tion and as strong as its appropriations will 
permit, and that only the expenditures that are 
absolutely necessary should be diverted to its 
correspondence and in administering the busi- 
ness of equipment and supply. 

But all this work of ours was not fundamental ; 
a real reorganization was something which we 
saw, more and more, to be essential. And it 
was as a foundation for such a reorganization 
that the Department recently submitted to 
Congress a plan proposing the redisposition of 
our troops in such a manner as would fulfil the 
purpose of an army. 


A Real Army and a Saving of $6,000,000 


With our land force at its present strength, 
when the garrisons of our oversea possessions 
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and the Canal Zone are completed, we shall have 
not over 25,000 men for the mobile army of 
the United States. The situation has grown 
out of our rapid expansion and our greatly 
increased responsibilities. But, having placed 
yurselves in this po- 
sition, it is all the 
nore essential that 
train and or- 
ganize our troops 
ibroad and at home 
to the highest state 
if efficiency. Our 
lan for the distri- 
bution of our troops 
nside our own 
borders is made to 
ecure this efficien- 
cy in a mobile 
army in the United 
tates. 
A mobile army 
is most useful on. 
the borders of a 
country, not in its 
interior. Our plan 
proposes eight or 
nine army posts, or 


we 


groups of posts, sit- 
uated near the rail- 
centers best 


road 
commanding our 
boundaries. UJgti- 
mately they would 
probably be ar- 
ranged so that the 
\tlantic and Paci- 
fic oceans and the 
Canadian and Mex- 
ican frontiers would 
each have three 
posts accessible fof 
their protection. 
In six of these 
posts, or groups of posts, we could put at 
e reinforced brigades, that is, a third of 
army (a division) at peace strength and 
ontaining all three arms of the army — 
nfantry, cavalry, and artillery —in the pro- 
rtions used in war. In the other two posts we 
uld put cavalry. But ultimately we would 
pe to have at least a third of a division, at 
ce strength, in each post, and in one a full 
sion —in other words, a small army at peace 
‘ngth. 
sut, even on the smallest scale, this plan 
ild give us a real army — for the first time 
e the Civil War. A few thousand men 
ild be freed to devote practically their entire 
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time to military training; they would be con- 
centrated in such a way that they could be 
kept constantly educated by practice in the 
actual movements of an army in modern war. 
One telegram to one commander, the pulling 
down of the proper 
paper from its 
pigeonhole at the 
headquarters 
of one of these 
eight or nine cen- 
ters, and a brigade 
of trained troops 
would be on its way 
to the frontier. 
Three such tele- 
grams, and a divi- 
sion —a trained 
army at peace 
strength — would 
be assembling. 

Now, this small 
army which we 
want would not be 
an additional ex- 
pense. On the con- 
trary, if our full 
plan should be put 
into operation it 
would save nearly 
$6,000,000 a year. 
And by selling 
off our useless 
posts the net 
cost of installing 
the new establish- 
ment would be 
practically noth- 
ing. In addition, I 
believe, myself, 
that if we are al- 
lowed to work out 
a cutting down of 
the general over- 
head charges of the department, we can ul- 
timately make a saving of nearly $10,000,000 
a vear. 

If we are allowed to work out this preliminary 
plan, the first step will be the work of estab- 
lishing this little force of a few thousand men — 
an army reduced to its lowest terms. But, 
in itself, this is only half the plan. The next 
step — now being worked out in detail — would 
be to establish an army such as the United 
States sooner or later must have, upon this as 
a basis. 

The United States has two principal uses 
for an army: first, to maintain our international 
obligations upon’ this continent; second, to 
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repel possible invasion by the great military 
nations of other continents. An army of 25,000 
or 30,000, properly drilled and stationed, might 
be thought to fill the first need; but never the 
second. 


450,000 Soldiers at Present Cost 


The needs of the United States to insure its de- 
fense against invasion by the four or five great 
military powers have been carefully worked 
out by the war college, the theoretical division 
of the general staff. The smallest possible 
provision is for an army of 450,000 men. The 
possibility of war upon this continent is not 
immediate, it is true; but it is far greater than 
it was twenty-five years ago, and every year 
it becomes a more practical question. There 
are at least four great nations which, given sea 
control for a short period of time, could land 
from two to three hundred thousand men on 
our coast. 

The United States needs at least 450,000 men 
at home and in its foreign garrisons. It has 
something over 75,000 regulars and about 
120,000 militia. Even if these men were all 
highly trained for war — which they are not — 
the country would have less than half the forces 
that it needs for self-defense: The general staff 
is still working on the detailed plans for the 
establishment of a proper army of this kind, 
which it would like to present to Congress as a 
basis for proper legislation. But I am confident 
that such plans, completed and carried out, 
could provide for a trained army of defense of 
450,000 men for little, if any, more than the 
average cost of our present establishment. 
This can be done simply by bringing in another 
modern idea, which has been accepted as a 
matter of course in Europe for fifty years. 

The United States still retains, in the princi- 
ples of its military establishment, the eighteenth- 
century idea of a permanent standing army. 
Our men are now enlisted for three-year periods; 
but every inducement of increasing pay in re- 
enlistment is made to keep a man continuously 
in the army. Up to the time when he has had 
eighteen years of service, the more continuous 
terms a man serves as a common soldier, the 
more he costs. He can be thoroughly instructed 
in one period of three years, and then should be 
passed into an organized reserve for a period 
of years, not less than four. The non-commis- 
sioned officers should be encouraged to continue 
in service, as they are an essential part of the 
teaching force. 

The absurdity of the present system is brought 
out by carrying its tendency to its logical con- 
clusion — the rounding out of a full term of 


thirty years’ service in the army — at which 
time you would have, according to existing 
cost figures, over $30,000 invested in a man who 
is much too old for war. This archaic system 
of a standing army not only produces poorer 
men at a maximum cost, but it creates the situ- 
ation which now exists —a small stationary 
body of soldiers. 

The European method is to train as many 
members of its population as possible to the 
use of arms, just as they are entering manhood 
— at the age when the training will create the 
least possible interference with their economic 
career. In the greater military powers, like 
Germany, the term of service is two years; in 
Switzerland it is only a few months. From the 
regular service the soldiers pass into a reserve 
of trained men, subject to call in case of war. 
The army is, in fact, a great mill through which 
the population is passed and trained to bear 
arms. In this way European countries produce 
tremendous armies at a minimum cost. In 
this way the Swiss Republic, with a population 
of 3,500,000, can mobilize in three days a trained 
army of 200,000 men perfectly equipped for war. 
Behind them is a first reserve of 300,000, part 
of whom have served their time in the active 
army. And her military establishment costs 
her about $5,500,000 a year. 

This military training not only serves as a 
preparation for war, but it is of the greatest 
economic value to the countries concerned. A 
man gets in Germany two years of healthy 
and athletic life. He is taught to respect the 
duly constituted authorities; he is taught re- 
spect for the flag and his obligations to his 
country in time of war; both his mind and bod) 
are trained and fitted better to discharge the 
duties of civil life through his improvement in 
physique and his disciplinary training, which 
render him a more reliable and dependable 
employee, in fact, a better working machine. 

This country can not have, and at present 
does not want, the compulsory military service 
of European countries. But that would not 
prevent the adoption of the modern method 
of training an army of young men by a short 
term of active service, to be followed by another 
period in a reserve army, subject to call upon 
the outbreak of war. 

No exact adaptation of this idea for Ameri- 
can use has yet been completed by the general 
staff, but it is not hard to show how it could be 
used to furnish this country with an adequate 
trained army of defense. 

A regular army of 100,000 men serving for 
three years would graduate some 25,000 private 
soldiers a year into a reserve; the same army 
serving two vears would graduate about 40,000. 
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If men were required to serve four years in 
the reserve there would be at the end of four 
years — with the common European two-year 
term — 260,000 men in the regular army. 

There are now 120,000 men in the militia. 
lf this force,.which usually follows the regular 
army in its regulations, should establish a three- 
vear reserve service after its present term of 
three years’ work, there would be at least 200,000 
militiamen in the country, in active service or 
reserve. Altogether there would be a possible 
army of 460,000 men. 

The cost of this army — following the great 
savings which we can make, and after the close 
now at hand of the present period of big in- 
vestment in fortifications — could be kept down 
o that the total cost of our military estab- 
lishment need not exceed what it has been in the 
past few years. We would spend this money for 
fighting men, and not for records or real estate. 

For this expenditure we would have a m@dern 
army. The regular men would be undergoing 
1 thorough military training at the time of life 
when it is most attractive; the reservists could 
enter regular economic life, subject for four years 
only to call for war, and for not more than a few 
days of drilla year. They would cost $50 or $60 
a year, for the expenses of their drills, and in pay 
for sending in the monthly reports of their 
whereabouts, which they would make to the 
War Department. The militia would be trained 
n conjunction with the regular army — the 
new plans for the location of the regular troops 
in concentrated posts being specially made 
with this in view. 

When once actual training in military duties 
was established, the interest of the population, 
now killed by the nature of our military service, 
would furnish the recruits that are needed; and, 
for the same cause, the desertions, which have 
n past years been a disgrace to the service, 
would tend to stop. The officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioneM, would be retained year 
after year—a permanent organization — to 
train the population to perform, if called upon, 
the most sacred duty of the citizen — the defense 
of his country. 
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This is a rough outline of the purpose of the 
Secretary of War and the general staff to create 
a modern army, adapted to American condi- 
tions, in this country. It is not militarism, not 
an increase of expenditure, that is wanted; but 
merely to organize the War Department of the 
nation for the uses it was intended for, accord- 
ing to the carefully worked out plans of its 
experts. 

A general plan looking to the complete reor- 
ganization of the army will be presented to 
Congress this year. This plan will state what, 
in the opinion of the War Department, is con- 
sidered to be a well-balanced army, with the 
necessary proportions of the different arms, 
auxiliary troops, etc. It will also embody a 
scheme for a reserve, which will be established 
along lines consistent with our ideals and in- 
stitutions. 

The principal energy of the general staff has 
been concentrated for months upon a most 
carefully and thoroughly studied plan for re- 
organizing the military establishment of the 
United States upon a military basis, and creat- 
ing a real army, always fit for war and readily 
expansible to its maximum strength, from an 
organized and well-trained reserve. 

We can not justify our present expensive 
military establishment unless we make it the 
The 
question now before the country is: Shall we 
do this? or shall we continue our present expen- 
sive policy, which, however.it may deceive the 
uninformed, is known to all military students 
the world over to be unsound, and to be one 
which will fail us in time of need? 

Under a continuance of the present policy 
we can, without doubt, successfully meet the 
minor questions and maintain our international 
obligations and interests among smail and weak 
nations. But it will not be adequate to meet 
the serious questions that unquestionably will 
some day confront us, when we are brought face 
to face with a really powerful, well-organized 
country prepared for war. We should not forget 
that we have not since the Revolution been 
confronted by such a condition. 


means of preparing the country for war. 
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The Story of the First American Production 
of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 


BY MARY SHAW 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM 


OBERHARDT 


More than any other actress in this country Mary Shaw has stood for what is new and daring 


and experimental in dramatic art. 
Doll’s House’’ and ‘‘Ghosts”’ 


When Ibsen was an unknown name in America and “A 
were looked upon by critics as plays that could never by any possibility 


be acted, Mary Shaw carried his name across America into the mining camps and the small country 


lowns- 


The following article is Miss Shaw's remarkable account of how she played “ Mrs. Warren's 
] ad - 
Profession” in America, in the face of a storm of criticism and abuse such as probably no other 


actress bas ever confronted in our time. 
society. 


RECEIVED a telephone message, one day 


in October, 1905, asking me to come to the 


Garrick Theater that evening to see Mr. 

Daly about playing the title rdle in “ Mrs. 

Warren’s Profession.” 
Mr. Daly told me that the play of Bernard 
Shaw’s in which he was appearing at the time 
had failed to catch on with the public, and that 
he wanted to put on “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
for ten days. He proposed to begin rehearsals 
immediately. 


Comstock Attempts to Suppress Bernard Shaw 


The original cast was made up of well-known 
actors. Miss Chrystal Herne was Vivie Warren, 
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When | got there 


This play was a great dramatist’s supreme challenge to 
Miss Shaw’s story is the record of how America answered the challenge. 


Mr. Fred Tyler was Sir George Crofts, Mr. John 
Findlay was the Reverend Samuel Gardner, | 
was Mrs. Warren, and Mr. Arnold Daly was 
Frank Gardner. Mr. Daly put the play on him- 
self; the entire stage direction was his. We had 
hardly begun the rehearsals when a letter ap- 
peared in the New York newspapers, given out 
by that censor of morals, Mr. Anthony Comstock 
saying that his attention had been called to th 
fact that this reprehensible play was to be pro- 
duced, and he should use every means in his 
power to stop the production, as he had used 
every means in his power to keep Mr. Shaw’s 
books out of the public libraries of the State 
Mr. Daly printed an answer to him in the pa- 
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pers, and the controversy between these two 
waxed hot and strong while the piece was in 
preparation. A city election was in progress 
at that time, and the newspapers divided their 
attention between the political situation and the 
coming production of “‘Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion.” Before the opening night “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession,” if anything, was occupying 
much more of their attention than the election. 

We opened in New Haven, Connecticut. 
There had been a football game between Prince- 
ton and Yale that day, and Yale was victorious. 
There were more than a thousand undergradu- 
ates in the galleries. We, in our innocence, as- 
sumed that all of these thousand collegians were 
familiar with a literary play like “Mrs. War- 
ren's Profession.” We knew the quality of 
the audience, which downstairs in the parquet 
consisted of the faculty of Yale, all the dis- 
tinguished professors, all the literary people of 
New Haven; as I said, at the top were the un- 
dergraduates. We were very early made aware 
that these young men, for the most part, 
knew little more of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
than they had absorbed from the daily papers. 
They were looking for something offensive and 
coarse in the play, and, to our amazement, in the 
very first act speeches that had no significance 
beyond their literal meaning were greeted with 
laughter and exclamations. 


Yale Undergraduates Hoot ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren's Profession’’ 


[he first act passed off with nothing more 
striking than this spirit of interpreting into per- 
fectly harmless speeches disagreeable meanings. 
The second act came on, and before the time 
when Mrs. Warren and her daughter Vivie are 
left alone upon the stage, and the mother tells 
that wonderful story of her life in a straightfor- 
ward manner, it had become plain to all of us 
that there was going to be trouble. Mr. Daly 
was much concerned, and whispered to me on 
the stage that if there were any offensive mani- 
festations | was to give directions for the curtain 
to be rung down instantly. 

[he other actors left the scene. When Vivie 
demanded of her mother, Mrs. Warren, “Who 
was my father?” pandemonium broke loose in 
the upper galleries." | waited patiently for it to 
subside, and replied: “‘I can not tell you. You 
don’t know what you ask.” Again pandemo- 
nium. It was impossible to proceed. 

[he staid professors and responsible people in 
the lower part of the house started a counter- 
demonstration of hisses and cries of, “‘Order! 
Keep still.” Miss Herne and | stood calmly on 
the stage, giving the audience time to settle it 
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among themselves. At last the people of the 
University and responsible society had their 
way and there was order. In that short space 
of time a sudden conviction came upon me that 
it was going to be impossible to play Kitty War- 
ren as Kitty Warren should be played, in the 


vulgar cockney dialect to which she reverted in 


strong feeling. Knowing something of the 
methods of controlling mob spirit in audiences, | 
strode to the head of the table, took on the man- 
ner of Lady Macbeth, and played the entire 
scene in loud, sonorous tones with menace in 
every one of them. An appalling silence fell 
upon the theater. There was no more trouble 
of any kind from the undergraduates, and when 
the curtain fell upon the second act they paid the 
tribute that cowards always pay to the coura- 
geous, and gave us about ten curtain calls. 

As they ran downstairs for refreshments after 
the act, our business manager in front heard the 
very significant remark, “Gee, there’s no fun in 
this; this isasermon.” This was confirmed by 
Professor Phelps, who came in behind to encour- 
age us and applaud us. He said: “I knew as 
soon as | saw Miss Shaw assume that attitude 
that the disturbance was going to be quelled, 
and that we were going to see the full signifi- 
cance of the play.” JI really didn’t play Mrs. 
Warren at all; | preached a sermon. The play 
passed off without further incident, and at its 
close some distinguished men and women met us 
on the stage and expressed their appreciation of 
the performance. 


The Mayor of New Haven Decides to 
““Cut It Out’’ 


The house was sold out for the Saturday mat- 
inée and Saturday night, but at about eleven 
o’clock on Saturday morning Mr. Daly called 
me on the telephone, and asked me to go with 
him and the business manager to the Mayor’s 
office. 1 was unable to go, but I heard about 
the interview from Mr. Daly. 

The Mayor asked: “What kind of a play is 
that you are giving up there at the Hyperion 
Theater? I have had three or four delegations 
of peopie here this morning protesting against 
it, and numberless calls on the telephone from 
citizens asking to have it stopped.” 
he Mayor had never heard of the play be- 
fore, nor of Bernard Shaw, ‘for that matter. 
When told that Bernard Shaw was a prominent 
man of letters, that his play had been published 
in book form many years before, and had been in 
the leading libraries of the world for,a number of 
years, he was greatly astonished ‘His principal 
query was, “‘What do you do ‘in it?” throwing 
great emphasis on the “do.”’ He was told that 
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nothing unusual was done, and that the only 
exception that could be taken to the play was 
that it contained a truthful characterization of a 
woman of the under-world, with her statements 
of her reasons for adopting her manner of life, 
and her philosophy of that life. He found it 
hard to see what all the opposition was about. 
He was under the impression that something 
very improper must be done that had shocked 
the sensibilities of the audience. 

Chere were in the office men who had waited, 
at the Mayor’s request, to make charges against 
Mr. Daly [he Mayor turned abruptly in his 
chair and said: ‘‘What is all this row about? 
Chere are lots of play s that have Mrs. Warrens 
in them. What is the particular trouble with 
this play?” 

[he men seemed unable to state just what the 
trouble was, but one brilliant person said the 
name of the play, “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
was one of the most objectionable things about it. 

[he Mayor regretted very much that he had 
not seen the performance. His manner clearly 
indicated that he thought it was a tempest in a 
teapot, but he said very courteously to Mr. 
Daly: ‘Well, | guess I will have to shut this 
thing up; there seems to be a lot of noise about 
it, and the wisest thing to do would be just to 
cut it out.” 


i r 


Police Commissioner McAdoo Expurgai: 
the Play 


a 


We left for New York that afternoon. On ir- 
riving in New York, we learned, to our dism.y 
that all of the attacks in the papers had borne 
fruit, and Mr. William McAdoo, the Police Com- 
missioner, was Waiting to seize our prompt-book 
and expurgate “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’’ if 
possible, so that it might come within the lines 
of decency. The manuscript was delivered to 
Mr. McAdoo, and he blue-penciled it as he 
thought fit. Fhe genial Police Commissioner 
made no pretensions, I am sure, to being a liter- 
ary person in any way, and did not bother him- 
self particularly as to the context. He simply 
picked out a few phrases and expressions that he 
thought might be a little dangerous, and he left 
the work of putting the stuff together into some 
similitude of sense to the hapless actor who was 
trying to interpret the rdle. Mrs. Warren 
seemed to be the person who had most in her 
role that was objectionable, and | shall neve 
forget the sensations I experienced when my 
part was handed to me with these blue-penciled 
passages taken out of it. Mr. Daly, in the mean- 
time, had become alarmed, and very dramati- 
cally warned me I must not speak one word 


except just as it was blue-penciled by the Com- 
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missioner; if I did, it was probable that we would 
be shut up: they were looking for trouble. 


What a New York Mob Can Be Like 


Cn the opening night, as | approached the 
corner of Thirty-fifth Street and Broadway, | 
saw huge crowds of people packing solidly the 
whole length of Thirty-fourth Street, and | 
thought at first there must be a fire. I was 
tok’ by a policeman that they “were people 
who were trying to get into the Garrick Theater. 
| found it impossible to make any headway 
from Broadway, and I| turned back, intending 
to go around the other way to the back’ door. 
This approach was, if anything, 
more terribly crowded and 


blocked than the other. A Pee 
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crowd, andone manin anautomobile secured seats 
in the back of the balcony for sixty dollars each. 

I turned again and made my way back to the 
Broadway side, and there | begged a policeman 
to get me through the crowd, telling him I was 
to play Mrs. Warren, and that there would be no 
play until I could get in. Taking his billy out 
of its sheath, he brandished it in the air, and, 
assisted by another policeman, he dragged me 
through this struggling mass of people, who were 
shrieking and howling and bidding for seats and 
behaving generally like maniacs. It took me 
fully ten minutes after | reached my dressing- 
room to recover my composure. All of the 
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actors had had similar experiences, and we were 
in a general state of demoralization. But, 
hardly knowing what to expect, we set about 
preparing ourselves for the performance. 

My original make-up for the part of Kitty 
Warren was a blonde wig and striking costume, 
the idea of the management being to emphasize 
her well-dressed vulgarity. In this get-up I had 
played the part in New Haven. But to-night 
Mr. Daly, when he saw me, was seized with a 
sudden panic, and asked me to go down- 
stairs, take off my wig, wear my own hair, 
and in every way tone down Mrs. Warren’s 
appearance. 

As we stood in the wings during the last 
strains from the orchestra, we were a crowd of 
very nervous, wrought-up actors. When the 
last note of music had died away and the stage 
hush fell upon the audience, the curtain rose on 
a peaceful English landscape, with a cottage, 
and a very correct young lady in a hammock 
peacefully reading a book. 


An Audience Which Had Come to 
Be Shocked 


The Jong scene between Vivie Warren and the 
artist, Mr. Praed, which consists largely of con- 
versation about the education of young women 
in colleges, seemed to mystify this strange con- 
glomeration of people who had come to be 
shocked. You could feel the eager query in 
their minds, ‘‘ When does the indecency begin? 


“ Standing at the back, ready for my entrance, I 


could feel this, and | had a growing conviction 
that Mrs. Warren, when she appeared, would be 
the solution of all this. I received a terrific 
ovation, but | was conscious of the disappoint- 
ment of this mob of people when, as the scene 
progressed and my conversation had in it no- 
thing more stimulating than the ordinary talk 
of an indulgent mother to her child, they began 
to wonder what it was all about. The first-act 
curtain went down to the generous, encouraging 
applause which is characteristic of first-night 
audiences in New York. “Just before the cur- 
tain on the second act was raised, Mr. Arnold 
Daly, who was in a state of great excitement and 
apprehension, came to me and said, with tears 
streaming from his eyes: “ They are wolves out 
there — ravening wolves. Up there in that sec- 
ond box is McAdoo, the Police Commissioner, 
watching you. He has the text in his hand. 
He is watching for you to speak one line that he 
has blue-penciled. You are going to be alone, 
you and Miss Herne, out there. I can not do 
anything to help you.”’ And he wrung my hands 

But, 
I think 


much as if | were going to my execution. 
oddly enough, I| felt no apprehension. 
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‘box where McAdoo was sitting. 
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I am a born fighter, anyway, and, on the whole, 
I was rather enjoying myself. 

At last we came to the scene between Mrs, 
Warren and her daughter. The McAdoo ver- 
sion had rendered it perfectly innocuous. | 
couldn’t resist stealing occasional glances at the 
What was my 
amazement, as I neared the end of the scene, to 
see this guardian of the public peace placicdly 
sleeping behind the curtain! 

It developed later that it had been decided to 
stop the play anyway, and Mr. McAdoo had not 
even the incentive of making a decision. 


The Play Scandalized by the Morning 
Newspapers 


The next thing of interest was the news- 
papers the following morning. In an experi- 
ence of twenty years, | have seen many strange 
criticisms; but never did I conceive anything so 
hysterical, so far-fetched, so absolutely insulting 
to a great writer and his motives, to actors with 
a dignified position in their profession, and to an 
audience whose behavior, after they had once 
gained the portals of the theater, was absolutely 
decorous. A lawyer who was present on that 
occasion said to me: “It was the most scandal- 
ous use of the newspapers to oppress and dictate 
to the stage, Every person in that audience 
had grounds for libelous action against them.” 
The only papers that kept their heads and gave 
a sane account of the performance were the 
Morning Telegraph and the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

At four o'clock on Tuesday afternoon | was 
passing by the theater, and | stopped in for 
mail. There was a large notice posted in the 
lobby, stating that the police had forbidden 
future representations of the play, and that all 
money for tickets would be refunded at the box- 
office. It was rather incongruous, as | passed 
out of the theater, to see billboards standing all 
about the entrance, with the name of a distin- 
guished professor of Yale and his opinion as to 
the moral and literary significance of the play 
pasted all over them. 


| Am Summoned to Court to Answer the 
Charge of Appearing in an Immoral Play 


There was nothing to do about it, and I 
thought the affair ended. The next day Mr. 
Gompertz, the manager, called on me at my 
hotel, and informed me that he had come with 
a cab to take me to Jefferson Market Court, 
where I was summoned, with Mr. Daly, him- 
self, and other actors, to appear on the charge of 
having been concerned in the performance o! an 
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immoral play. Miss Herne, who was a daughter 
of James Herne, was a delicate young woman, 
ard the combined excitement and disappoint- 
ment had so worn upon her.that she was under 
the care of a physician; for this reason she es- 
caped, but I, having received my manager, could 
not elude the law. There was nothing for it but 
to go. On the way to Jefferson Market, | asked 
to be shown the summons. | was told that there 
had been merely a request that we appear, but 
that Mr. Gompertz thought it best for us to 
comply with the request. 

Just as we came within sight of Jefferson 
Market, a man who had been on the lookout for 
us jumped into the front of the hansom, and, 
giving directions to the driver, hung on while he 
turned swiftly and swung in the opposite direc- 
tion. When we asked him what this meant, he 
told us that they had decided to hold no exami- 
nation that morning, and that he was trying to 
get us away from the camera fiends who were 
swarming in front of Jefferson Market. For 
four or five blocks excited men with cameras 
kept rushing out ahead of us, and in their efforts 
to snap-shot us were very nearly run down by 
the horses. 

That was the end of my first experience with 
Mrs. Warren. I was told by Mr. Daly that the 
charge had been changed to one against the 
managers solely, and would be tried some time 
later in theseason. In the meantime, of course, 
no account was made of the closed theater or 
the actors who had taken a perfectly legitimate 
part in the production. y 

\s time went on, a state secret leaked out“ It 
developed that the whole case of “Mrs. War- 
ren's Profession,” as far as the city law was con- 
cerned, was merely a political ruse. Mr. William 
R. Hearst was a candidate for Mayor against 


George B. McClellan. Mr. McClellan was backed | 


by Tammany inter ts. At any other time Mr. 
Hearst’s newspaper would probably have stood 
out strongly for freedom in the production of 
legitimate stage plays; but at this time all its 
power and influence were cast on the other side 
of the question, on account of Mr. Hearst’s can- 
didacy for Mayor. No other power on earth 
could have closed the theater at that time, be- 
cause the lessee, Mr. Reynolds, was a prominent 
Tammany official. But the play gave so much 
ground to Mr. Hearst and his constituents for 
their attack upon the Tammany policies, which 
were now said to be invading even the theaters 
and demoralizing the young men and women of 
the city that they placidly tookAt off simply to 
get rid of this added charge. 

Many months after the’ examination of the 
managers who had produced “ Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” the question of the legality of inter- 
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fering with it was submitted to three judges of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
Their decision is a very enlightening piece of law 
exposition. It set forth that there was abso- 
lutely nothing in “‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
that placed it within the scope of the law; that 
the closing of the theater was absolutely unwar- 
ranted; and that we were free to get whatever 
damages we could for the interference that had 
taken place. Of course, damages were never 
instituted, since Mr. Reynolds was a Tam- 
many official and had been perfectly com- 
plaisant to the action of the police in suppress- 
ing the play. 


The Perplexing Behavior of My Friends 


The attitude of some of my friends in regard 
to this whole affair of my appearing in “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession” was a thing that puzzled 
me very much. 

The first night of the play, when I came into 
the theater I found a huge collection of letters 
and telegrams awaiting me. One always has 
more or less of this kind of a greeting on the oc- 
casion of a first production, but my mail that 
night was something overwhelming. | gathered it 
together and laid it on my dressing-table, deter- 
mined that | would not look at any of it until 
after the performance; but as | glanced at the 
pile | recognized the handwriting of a man, a 
critic, the very man who had not only first inter- 
ested me in modern drama, but had been the 
moving influence in persuading me to undertake 
the playing of Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” 
All the interest that had grown up in me for the 
modern drama | owed originally to him. In 
these agitated moments, feeling sure that there 
would be words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment in this letter, | determined to make an 
exception. I tore open the envelop eagerly, 
and, to my amazement and disappointment, 
found three sheets of stinging words of utter 
condemnation. After the performance I went 
through this great bundle of correspondence. 
It ranged all along the line from grave to gay. 
I remember that one friend telegraphed me: 
“Let me know what station-house you are in, 
and | will come and bail you out.” But in the 
whole tone of the letters, whether joking or seri-. 
ous, I felt a lack of sympathy and understanding. 

A few days after the suppression of the play 
at the Garrick Theater, an announcement was 
made that: ‘“‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” would 
be read at the Berkeley Lyceum by a well- 
known woman reader. Just for fun, | called up 
Commissioner McAdoo on the telephone, speak- 
ing as if I were some outraged citizen of New 
York. I informed him of the fact that this 
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reading was to take place, and asked him 
whether he was going to permit the performance. 
He curtly informed me that he had nothing 
whatever to do with it; that they had a perfect 
right to read “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession”’ if they 
wished, but he would permit no scenery to be 
used. 

A day or two after the closing of the theater 
I received a cable from England, from a distin- 
guished instructor in English in one of the big 


American universities, who happened to be 
abroad. It read: 
Hurrah! You are making history. Never mind 


Mr. ‘“‘“Much Ado (McAdoo) about nothing.”’ 


What Caused the Savage Attack on 
““ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ 


Now this question very naturally arises: why 
all this fuss and commotion over this particular 
play? What justification was there for the 
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attacks of the newspapers and the excitement 
of the public? True, the leading character in 
the play was a woman of the under-world, but 
this is the case in a great many dramas. What 
was the especial thing that brought it so com- 
pletely under the censure of those who were 
supposed to know? Certainly, the interpreters 
of this drama ought to be able to answer this 
question, if anybody could; but I am unable to 
give any enlightenment on the subject. One 
thing only I saw very clearly. The play and 
its motive were distinctly misunderstood from 
the beginning. The leading idea of the play 
is motherhood. Mr. Shaw has attempted to 
show that our moral or social conditions do not 
protect women sufficiently, and that therefore 
the outcast, who is just as likely to become a 
mother as the young girl carefully guarded, 
meets surely the tragedy of outraged woman- 
hood somewhere in her life. There is Shaw 
propaganda scattercd through the play, but 
the central idea is the poignant pathos of a 
motherhood that is not legitimate, but is as 
loving and protective as a legitimate one. 


The Difference between a Camille and a 
Mrs. Warren 


Heretofore in dramatic literature women of 
Mrs. Warren’s type had always been given a 
romantic treatment, and a distinct effort had 
been made by the dramatist to render them 
attractive to the audience. Bernard Shaw was 
the first man to put into a play an absolutely 
realistic characterization of such awoman. The 
strange part of the characterization is that 
Mrs. Warren is a conventional woman, even a 
sentimental woman, accepting absolutely the 
standards of society as they are, in explaining 
her own life and position. She is absolutely 
truthful. Her awful knowledge of human 
nature, that has been forced upon her by 
her way of living, has made her deeply philo- 
sophical and defiantly truthful. 

Opposed to her in the play is the 
character of the daughter. 
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among respectable people, has caused her to be well bred and 
educated, even sending her to a woman’s college, and has but one 
dream for her—the highest respectability. The passage 
in the play where, after the daughter has 
learned from the mother’s own lips the story of 
her life, Vivie Warren tries to expound to this 
mother the true morality that is above social 
convention, is as fine as anything that 
can be found in literature. But the 
perverse majority of people ignored all %~ 
the splendid, loyal tributes of this high- 
minded, finely educated girl,and dwelt with 
exasperating determination on the simple little 
touches of some of Mrs. Warren’s mistaken ideas 
of the true meaning of life, as if these were the 
things for which the drama were written instead 
of the great central tragedy of motherhood. 

For instance, | never saw this quoted at all: 
Vivie Warren is reproaching the artist friend of 
her mother for not having told her, when she 
first met him, about her mother’s life. This 
correct, conventional gentleman, who is much 
shocked at her mentioning it now, says: “Are 
you sure you are right to tell us, Miss Warren?”’ 

Listen to Vivie’s answer: “I am sure that if | 
had the courage I should spend the rest of my 
life in telling it to everybody — in stamping and 
branding it into them until they felt their share 
in its shame and horror as | feel mine. There is 
nothing I despise more than the wicked conven- 
tion that protects these things by forbidding a 
woman to mention them. And yet I can’t tell 
you. The two infamous words that describe 
what my mother is are ringing in my ears and 
struggling on my tongue; but I can’t utter 
them: my instinct is too strong for me.” 

There is not alone the feeling that comes to 
every honest heart, but the appreciation of the 
thing which prevents us from taking concerted 
action against what is wrong. 

In the following spring, after the decision of 
the Supreme Court had been given out, a New 
York manager sent for me and offered to put 
me into a production of “Mrs. Warren,” and 
asked me to communicate with Bernard Shaw 
about securing the rights of the play. Mr. Shaw 
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wrote that an application had already been 
made to him by Mr. Gompertz, the man who 
produced it at the Garrick Theater, and he felt 
that, as he had suffered so much financial loss, 
it was only fair that he should have the first 
choice. He gladdened my heart very much by 
saying that if | wished to appear as Mrs. War- 
ren, he would make it a condition that I should 
have the part. The play was produced for the 
second time at the Manhattan Theater in 
March of the following year, five months later. 
Recognizing that the closing of the Garrick 
Theater had given the play an unsavory 
reputation, the manager asked me whether 
1 was willing to risk a tour of the country 
with him. | embraced the opportunity with 
eagerness, and our memorable tour to the 
coast began. 

“* Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ a Woman’s 
Play 


There was never again any municipal inter- 
ference with the play, but the combined hostil- 
ity of the newspapers and the clergy turned out 
to be a very formidable opposition. | early de- 
termined upon a plan of action. This play | 
knew to be what stage people call a ““woman’s 
play’’ — one in which the theme appeals more 
powerfully to women than to men. In all 
the hubbub, not a woman’s voice had been 
heard; it was simply one vast aggregate of 
men and their opinions. It seemed to me 
reasonable to attempt to find out what 
women thought about it. I therefore decided 
to arrange, before my appearance in the 
large cities, to be the invited guest at the 


principal women’s clubs, to lay the case 
plainly before them, and to ask for their 
coéperation. 


1 wish it recorded here, to the great credit of 
women throughout the country, that in every 
community | was cordially welcomed by the 
best class of organized women. They were most 
interested and eager to hear my side of the case. 
In every instance a vote was taken to visit the 
theater and see the play, and to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of it. This was to me a 
splendid example of the courage and fine judg- 
ment of American women. I always made it a 
part of my duty to learn their verdict; and of 
the many hundreds of women | interviewed, | 
never talked with one who was shocked by 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” On the other 
hand, it was most unusual to find a man who 
was not shocked by it. I could explain this in 


only one way — the story was too truthfully told, 
too awful in its true presentation of a great fact 
in society. 
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The Line Which the Nebraska Clergyman 
Objected to 


Whenever | came into a city,-] was met with 
accounts of how attempts had been made to 
prejudice public opinion. Frequently some pro- 
tector of public morals would call on me and 
ask to have some modification made in the 
speeches of the play. Some of these experiences 
were very wonderful. In Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the manager told me that he had arranged for 
me to meet some of the clergymen in the town 
before the performance, as they had informed 
him that they wanted me to cut some lines from 
the play. I expressed my willingness to meet 
them. After | was made up, just before the 
orchestra was rung in, they filed into my dress- 
ing-room. | thought | knew the lines they 
would object to, and | was ready to tell them 
that these lines had been taken out of the play 
— in fact, were never spoken. I was amazed to 
find that the lines which | had considered a 
little too honest to be tolerated they rather 
approved of. 

“Now,” said the blandest of them, ‘‘ the most 
awful line in this play is this one where Vivie 
asks her mother, ‘Who was my father?’”’ 

I had become accustomed to extraordinary 
things in the discussion of this play, but I must 
confess this was a floorer. Instantly the ex- 
pressions of these clergymen became very sol- 
emnly disapprobative. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Shaw,” said the 
spokesman, “‘that that is a dreadful line? Isn't 
it a terrible thing for a girl to ask her mother 
who her father was?”’ 

1 said: “‘Well, | don’t sce that it is an un- 
natural question, considering that Vivie Warren 
considered herself an orphan, and knew nothing 
at all about her father, and had become inter- 
ested at the moment only because of a slight 
suspicion that had arisen in her mind. I should 
be very willing to cut out the line, except for 
the reason that if | did there would be no play. 
The entire catastrophe is precipitated by the 
fact that Mrs. Warren is unable to tell Vivie 
who her father was, and so is forced into the con- 
fession of what her life really has been. Are 
there any other lines that you object to?” 

There was a most awkward pause, a kind of 
eye consultation between them, and then the 
spokesman replied: “No, I think not. That was 
the principal line we objected to.” We ex- 
changed adieus and they filed out. 


Courageous Stand of the Western Universities 


The entire faculty of the University of 
Nebraska, | believe, attended the play. | re- 
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ceived an invitation from Dean Sherman to 
address the seniors the next morning. 

It was one remarkable feature of my tour 
that all through the West the State universities 
rallied enthusiastically to my support. My 
engagement in Madison, Wisconsin, was made 
solely on the strength of the support of the 
University. At the University of Minnesota | 
was invited to address the students after chapel. 
| was introduced by President Northrop, who 
humorously observed that, although attendance 
at chapel in the University of Minnesota was op- 
tional with the students, he knew I would be grat- 
ified to see what a very popular thing it was, 
the amphitheater being packed to suffocation. 

When I reached Omaha, the management 
began to consider whether it was advisable to 
go on to the coast or not. The earthquake and 
fire in San Francisco the year before had par- 
alyzed business, and consequently, to a great ex- 
tent, the theater patronage. Although it was a 
matter of faith with me much more than knowl- 
edge, | was the determining factor in deciding 
to go forward. As we advanced on the journey, 
| confess | began to have qualms as to whether 
| had not been rash in my judgment, and the 
morning that we reached Oakland and em- 
barked across the San Francisco Bay my fears 
were confirmed. I could not have imagined any- 
thing so awful as the panorama of blackened, 
ruined walls that met my eyes. 


My Experience with the Jesuit Priests 


rhe trip from the ferry to the hotel only deep- 
ened my feeling of desolation and sorrow. | 
was met at the hotel by the manager of the new 
theater which had been hastily built on a new 
site only a few months before. He told me that 
the Jesuit priests owned the land on which the 
Van Ness Theater had been erected, and that 
they had called upon him and had objected to 
the performance of “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’”’ 
inthe theater. It seems that there was a clause 
in the lease of the land which prohibited plays 
of an immoral character ever being given in the 
play-house erected on it. It was impossible to 
open with the play while the negotiations were 
pending, so we announced ‘“‘Ghosts”’ for three 
nights of the week’s engagement, with “ Mrs. 
Warren”’ to finish the week. 

An appointment to meet the Jesuit priests and 
their lawyer had been made for Monday morn- 
ing, and at the hour | was in the attorney’s 
office, ready to hear the arguments against the 
play. I expected the same old rigmarole. The 
two Jesuit priests who came were young men, 
and as they entered the room they looked, if one 
could eliminate the modern clothes, like two 
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ascetic monks from a Florentine panel — hollow 
cheeks, large, expressive, sunken eyes, and a 
general air of medieval sanctity. They abso- 
lutely refused to discuss the morality of the play. 
This nearly took my breath away. What, then, 
could possibly be their objection? I had heard 
and read more or less about Jesuits, but I had 
never fully comprehended the wise human na- 
ture that lay behind the organization. 

“Our objections to the play,” said. the 
younger of the two priests, “are contained in 
two lines. The first is where Sir George Crofts, 
defending the investment of his money in ques- 
tionable business, says that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does the same thing with the 
church holdings — that publicans and sinners 
occupy the tenements that belong to the church 
property, and the only conditions made are 
that it shall bring a certain income. As the Van 
Ness Theater is raised up on church property, 
we feel that this touches us a little too closely.” 

This perfectly rational and worldly objection 
filled me with admiration of their logic. I 
gladly assented to the elimination of Sir George 
Crofts’ remarks. Encouraged by this, they be- 
came more genial in manner, and said that their 
only other objection was that the artist, on being 
informed by Vivie Warren that her mother was a 
woman of questionable character, remarked that 
his only personal knowledge of anything deroga- 
tory to the mother’s reputation was that she was 
an unmarried woman with a daughter, adding, 
“‘T do not respect her the less on that account.” 

[he priest continued that as marriage was a 
sacrament in the Catholic Church, they ob- 
jected to a line which used the word “respect” 
with regard to the character of a woman who 
had an illegitimate child. I just as joyously 
consented to remove that line. I could not for- 
bear observing incidentally that it was only 
Mr. Praed’s statement of his way of looking at 
things. In “Macbeth” we have a woman urg- 
ing her husband to commit murder, and bring- 
ing forth what to her were logical arguments 
why he should do so, but we hardly construe 
that into an admission that we should all go 
forth and murder. It seemed to me that the 
sentiments of any one character in a play, par- 
ticularly the least significant of the characters, 
as Praed is, could not fairly be construed as 
moral teaching. The two priests did not care 
to go into that; they saw the point, but they 
maintained that it touched them and they 
would not stand for it. 

I must say that this experience with the Jesu- 
its raised the whole clerical profession in my 
estimation. Here were two men, members of a 
hierarchy supposed by the great mass of Protes- 
tants to be almost medieval in its feelings and 
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sentiments and directly out of the line of modern 
thought, the only ones of their profession in my 
whole journey, except a Jewish rabbi, who were 
able to give me a perfectly good, sound, up-to- 
date reason for their objection to “Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession.” As to the character of Mrs. 
Warren after we had decided that its presenta- 
tion wou.d be permitted, they expressed only 
great admiration for the masterly way in which 
she had been with a few strokes of the pencil 
made a living figure of flesh and blood. They 
absolutely understood and appreciated the 
scope and meaning of Bernard Shaw’s play. 
I wish to pay this tribute to these men, 
that they obliterated in my memory a great 
deal of senseless prejudice and hostility that 
I had encountered among some others of 
their profession. 


| Become a Member of a Men’s Club 


From San Francisco we went on to make a 
tour of the coast cities and towns, ending up 
with a week at Los Angeles. The unusual 
thing in my experience in Los Angeles was 
the rallying of the men on the firing-line. 
One afternoon a card was brought to me, 
on the back of which was written, “I am a 
stranger to you, but | should like to speak with 
you for a few moments, and express my gratifi- 
cation at your sincere work in this play.” | 
gave directions for the gentleman to be shown 
in, and a splendid human being, looking like a 
great blond Russian, towered in my doorway. 
He very genially said what he had to say, and 
excused his intrusion on the ground that he 
wanted to know if I would allow the Gamut 
Club to make me an honorary member on the 
following evening. I asked him what the Gamut 
Club was, and he told me it was one of the big- 
gest men’s clubs in Los Angeles. It was a time 
of wild surprises, and I had got beyond being 
amazed at anything. I entered into the spirit 
of the thing, and answered that | shouid be 
very much flattered; the idea of being indorsed 
by a club of men struck my sense of humor at 
that stage of the game. 

When | arrived at the magnificent club-house 
at the dinner hour the next night, and strolled 
into the reception-room, | found a crowd of men 
standing about in every nook and corner, but 
no women anywhere in sight. This | had not 
anticipated. | asked my manager, who was my 
escort, whether he thought it possible that | 
was to be the only woman at the dinner. He 
replied that it looked very much like it to him, 
as the dinner hour was striking at that moment. 

Dinner was announced, and | sat down at the 
table, on a raised platform, between the presi- 


dent and the honorary president of the Gamut 
Club, facing five hundred and twenty men at the 
long tables arranged through the hall. As I was 
obliged to be at the theater a little after seven, 
the president said that the ceremony of making 
me an honorary member of the Gamut Club 
must take place before the dinner. He then 
requested the members to rise, and in a very 
felicitous speech he pronounced me a mem- 
ber of the Gamut Club of Los Angeles, and 
presented me with a beautiful stein, on the 
face of which my name had been engraved. 
The company drank an imaginary drink to me, 
pounded the tables three times with their empty 
steins, and demanded of surrounding space, 
“What is the matter with Miss Shaw?” At 
the words, “‘She’s all right!” they raised their 
steins again, pounded the tables, and some 
individual from the platform proposed three 
cheers for me, which were given in a lusty 
manner from those hundreds of throats. 


What the Men of Los Angeles Did for 
Modern Drama 


The president informed me that I was now a 
duly elected member of the Gamut Club. He 
then asked the members to take their napkins 
with them and repair to the club-house theater. 
| was escorted to the stage of a perfectly 
equipped theater within the walls of the club- 
house, and the president, in the members’ name, 
presented me with the stage of the Gamut Club 
Theater, and informed me that in the future, 
if at any time | wished to produce any play, | 
could come there and produce it for as long or 
short a time as | pleased, without molestation; 
this much the men of Los Angeles proposed to 
do for the uplifting of the modern drama. 

Amid many delightful pleasantries | arose to 
make my maiden speech in a man’s club. | 
told them that | didn’t know what fearful re- 
sponsibilities rested upon the shoulders of a 
woman who found herself a member of a man’s 
club, but that, whatever they might be, I ac- 
cepted them with joy and gladness, and would 
go forth with courage to whatever might happen 
in the future. By this time it was necessary for 
me to leave for the theater, and the quartet of 
the Gamut Club serenaded me with the song, 
“How can I bear to leave thee?” I passed 
down the long lines of men, and they crowded 
out after me into the late sunlight of that beau- 
tiful April day, and, forming a body-guard about 
my. automobile, walked alongside the slow- 
moving machine down the length of the street, 
singing and waving their napkins. It was one 
of the most unusual and memorable experiences 
in my stage life. 
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[llustrations 


HE sky-line was scarlet from east to 
west, and above the scarlet lay 
massed bronze. The rest of the 
world was composed of tan-colored 
kopyes and rocks, and the road along 

which the Cape cart dolorously crawled resem- 
bled a river of dust rising in mountainous 
waves through which the setting sun loomed 
like a blood-red heart. 

It was the road from the Transvaal to Tuli, 
and the cart had been traveling along it for 
hours, but was still many miles from the way- 
side hotel where a night’s rest for man and beast 
was waiting; and the off-side leader had gone 
dead lame, while the other three horses ap- 
peared to have lost all enthusiasm for life. On 
the crest of a rise the cart came to a standstill, 
and they stood with hung heads and quivering 
barrels panting under their lathered harness. 
lhe driver descended. A burly Cape boy, he 


<The Claw,” Etc. 


Frederic Dorr Steele 


had the thick mouth of a Hottentot and the 
hang-dog swagger of a low-class Boer; but, as 
far as horses were concerned, he was an angel 
from heaven. When he spoke to his beasts they 
lifted up their despairing heads, trembling like 
lovers to his voice, seeming to stand together 
again with fresh resolution while he rubbed the 
nose of one, slapped another’s soapy flank, and 
once more examined the leader’s foot. After- 
ward he emitted a kind of resigned grunt and 
stood chewing a bit of grass he had plucked in 
stooping. The two men crammed in the body 
of the cart, with several dogs, guns, and a mass 
of shooting-kit, looked on grimly. They were 
merciful men who hated to see a beast suffer, 
but they also hated the prospect of a night on 
the veldt without provisions or blankets. They 
were weary as only a day’s traveling in a Cape 
cart under the hot sun can make men weary — 
dead beat, begrimed, and hungry. Moreover, 
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they were in a hurry to reach their destination; 
if they had not been they would have waited for 
the weekly mail-coach instead of chartering a 
special cart. 

The significance of the driver’s grunt was not 
lost on one at least of them — a dark man burnt 
almost black, with hard blue eyes and a grim lip, 
who looked as though, with a red handkerchief 
on his head instead of a slouch hat, he would 
have made a first-class pirate. Never hand- 
some, a broken nose and a deep scar, which 
began over one unflinching eye and finished 
somewhere in the roots of his short thick hair, 
had not softened his appearance. Yet no woman 
would have glanced twice at the other man (a 
well-set-up, good-looking fellow of thirty) while 
Dark Carden was about. If Carden returned 
the glances of women with interest, he also 
knew something of men and horses, and because 
of this he now saw very well that the leader was 
done for and the driver resigned to a night on 
the veldt. Disentangling himself from the 
shooting-kit, he threw himself cut of the cart, 
and the dogs leaped after him, barking joyously. 

“This is a nice lookout, Swartz!” 

“Yes, Baas,” assented Swartz, not unamia- 
bly. ‘‘ The leader’s leg is gone for sure, and the 
others are done up. We can’t make Webb’s 
to-night.” 

“ How far is it?” 

‘“‘About thirty miles yet.” 

Carden looked at the man in the cart. 

“Feel inclined to tramp it, Talfourd?”’ 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Talfourd. ‘Do you?” 

“Not much!” said Carden, smiling. ‘We'll 
camp. After all, we’ve got the buck.” He 
gave a glance to the back of the cart, where a 
beautiful little riet-buck, still warm, but with 
the glaze of death over its eyes, was suspended. 
Then his keen eye traveled swiftly over the sur- 
rounding country. The dust was subsiding, 
and it could be seen that they were in a wild 
place of lonely kopjes and immense patches of 
gray-green bush. Far off, taller, greener trees, 
growing thick and close as moss, outlined the 
banks of a great river. Across the midst of the 
scene, round keps, and through bush, curved 
the dusty white road that led to Tuli, and thence 
upward and onward through Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland to the north. 

Swartz had begun to outspan the horses, 
knee-haltering each, so that they would not 
roam too far. 

“They'll be safer than they would have been 
fifteen or twenty years ago,” he announced. 
“It was somewhere about here, on the banks of 
the river, that Baas Kavanagh, the great 
hunter, was killed by a lion.” 

“By George!” said Carden softly, under his 


breath, and his blue eyes took on a misty look 
that softened them curiously. He was thinking 
of Francis Kavanagh, the big, lawless, lovable 
Irishman who hailed from his own part of Ire- 
land, County Carlow, and had all the magic of 
the West in his voice and eyes. Kavanagh had 
been the hero of Carden’s boyhood dreams, the 
man who first inspired him with a love and 
longing for Africa. His thoughts went back in 
a straight line to the day when, as a college boy, 
he had last shaken the hand of the explorer, 
famous even at thirty for his travels and ex- 
ploits. He had told Kavanagh of his intention 
to come to Africa as soon as his college days 
were over, and the hunter had warmly urged 
him to come as soon as possible to join a pro- 
jected expedition into a part of Africa that had 
not then been penetrated. Carden had indeed 
left Ireland within two years of that time, but 
by then Kavanagh had died, accidentally and 
mysteriously, as men do die on the veldt, with 
nothing but native rumor to tell of the manner 
of his death; and Carden, with no friend to join, 
and too poor to fit out wagons for the hunting 
adventurous life that lured him, was obliged 
to make for the comparatively civilized places 
where money was to be made. 

Destiny led him to the diamond fields, where, 
fascinated by the life of danger and excitement, 
he had been caught in the big money-making 
whirlpool, and had stayed. Then, when the 
current set for the Transvaal, where the game 
was even keener and the life wilder, with gold for 
stakes instead of diamonds, he had gone with it. 
But always he meant to leave it some day, 
and go where his dreams called him, to the wild, 
strange spots and lonely places of Africa. Some- 
times he seemed to hear them calling in the 
night with a voice that was like a woman’s 
voice. Twice he had made and lost enormous 
fortunes; and now, only moderately rich, but on 
the eve of a great financial coup that if properly 
brought off would make him a millionaire, he 
had suddenly thrown down the game and set 
out for the wilds. He had listened to the voice 
ofhisdreamatlast. Inhaste, yet with thesteady 
purpose of one who carries out a long-formed 
plan, he had fitted out his wagons, sent them on 
to Tuli, and was now on his way to join them there. 

And the end of his second day’s traveling had 
brought him thus unexpectedly to the place 
where Francis Kavanagh had died! Ah, well! 
God rest him for a fine Irishman, a true friend, 
and a brave man. The mist cleared from Car- 
den’s eyes, and his usual unfeeling, not to say 
stony expression returned. He cast another 
alert look over the country, and instantly 
espied at some distance a broken-down cattle 
kraal, and near by it the stooping figure of a 
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Kaffir gathering mis. In a straight line from 
there, pitched on the side of a kopje, and by rea- 
son of its coloring hardly distinguishable from 
the bush about it, was a gray stone house; a 
light spot in front of it might have been the 
flicker of a woman’s dress. There was also the 
gleam of a fire. 

“That’s a farm, Swartz. Whose place can it 
be?” 

Swartz gazed in the direction indicated, and 
his stolid countenance took on a certain degree 
of interest. 

“Och, what! That must be old Johannes de 
Beer’s place. Yes! A Transvaal Boer, Baas; 
used to be a transport rider until he got too old. 
| heared he had bought a place about here and 
settled down. But | dunno if he'll be much 
good tous. He hasn’t got a farm; just lives on 
his savings and shoots for the pot.” 

“Well, we may as well see what he can do for 
us. If he’ll put us up for the night and let us 
have some bread to eat with our buck, that will 
be something. Come on, Talfourd.” 

“Gad! I’m glad to stretch my legs again,” 
said the latter, getting stiffly out of the cart. 

Preceded by the bounding dogs, they made 
their way tothe house. As they drew near they 
recognized the typical Boer farm—a _ low, 
sprawling building with high stoep and veranda. 
The light spot Carden had noticed was, as he 
had supposed, the dress of a woman sitting on a 
wooden bench by the door. About thirty yards 
from the house was a fire with a large three- 
legged pot over it, and another woman, a Kaffir 
with a shrewd, withered face, squatted beside it, 
stirring with a long metal spoon. A blue vapor 
rose from the pot and the scent of roasting coffee 
beans was on the air. A baboon chained to a 
pole barked hoarsely at them, and the old Kaffir 
regarded them with unfriendly eyes; but the 
woman in the veranda rose and came down the 
steps toward them, and they saw that she was a 
young girl, slim and straight, in a pink print 
dress, with her face far back in a print sunbon- 
net. All that could be distinguished in the fail- 
ing light was that, like most Boer girls, she had 
a fine complexion. Carden took off his hat and 
shook hands with her in the Boer fashion, ad- 
dressing her in good Dutch. 

“Dag, Jefrouw! I\s this Johannes de Beer’s 
placer” 

“ Jab, Mynbeer,”’ she answered. Her voice was 
surprisingly soft and melodious, and it seemed 
to Carden that he had heard one like it before. 

“Our cart has broken down, and we want to 
know if Mr.de Beer can put us up for the night. 
Perhaps we could speak to him?” 

“He has gone to Pretoria,” said the girl. 
“There are only Kaatje, Yacop, and me here.” 
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“We can not do anything for you,” said the 
old woman, who had approached and stood by 
with the spoon in her hand. “This is not a 
hotel, and the old Baas would be angry if we 
took you in.” She scowled at them, but when 
she saw Swartz, who had come up behind them, 
her features slightly relaxed and she gave him a 
curt nod. 

“This is pretty tough,” said Carden, putting 
his hat on the back of his head in an absent- 
minded way and laughing a little. ‘We'd bet- 
ter go back to our buck. Make a fire in the 
open, Swartz, and we'll camp by it and get some 
sleep, anyhow.” 

But the girl suddenly began to speak in 
English with an odd but rather charming accent. 

“Oh, no,” she said excitedly; “‘ Kaatje is mad. 
You mustn’t go away. Of course we will do 
all we can for you. Come inside. Don’t mind 
Kaatje. Would you like some coffee?” 

“Wouldn’t we?” said Talfourd. ‘‘And if we 
could only have some soap and water x 

Carden said nothing, but stared keenly into 
the girl’s cappie, trying to see her face. She led 
the way indoors, and they followed her, Tal- 
fourd limping with weariness, but fatigue gone 
from Carden’s face. Through the veranda they 
walked into a large low room remarkably unlike 
the usual cat-kammer of a Boer house. It is true 
there were guns in the corner, karosses on the 
furniture, and skins on the floor; but the things 
were arranged with taste, and there were flow- 
ers about —a big jar of wild jasmine on the 
chimney-piece, with long fronds trailed upward 
over a fine pair of koodoo horns nailed near the 
ceiling, and on the table a native bowl of leaves 
and bright wild geraniums. 

“What a capital room!” said Talfourd, full of 
enthusiasm; but Carden always and ever re- 
mained silent. 

“If you will sit down | will see about a room 
for you,” said the girl in her soft voice. 

They protested that they wished to give no 
trouble, but she opened a door and disap- 
peared, returning after a matter of five minutes 
to lead the way to a bedroom which astonished 
them even more than the eat-kammer had done. 
It contained only one little narrow white bed, 
but there was a sofa, large and comfortable- 
looking, covered with a beautiful leopard 
kaross. Rough, dark tables had white calico 
cloths edged with narrow lace upon them. A 
white wooden shelf on the wall held a few books, 
and again there were ‘lowers everywhere. 

“I hope you will be able to manage with the 
bed and sofa,” the girl said before she left them; 
and Talfourd, dead beat, was about to throw 
himself upon the white counterpane, when 
Carden interposed: 
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“| don’t think we ought to use that bed, 
Tal.” 

They stood staring at it together, and Tal- 
fourd came to the same decision: it was so sim- 
ple and dainty, so obviously a girl’s bed. He, 
therefore, threw himself on the sofa instead. 

“1’ll camp on the floor with arug,”’ said Car- 
den. “It won’t be the first time.” He poured 
out water in the white enamel bowl, and got rid 
of some of the dust under which he was hidden. 
Afterward he wiped up with his handkerchief 
the splashes he had made, and left everything as 
dainty as before. 

“Be careful to leave the wash-hand-stand as 
you find it, Talfourd,” he said, with something 
very like command in his voice. But there was 
no response from the weary Talfourd, who 
was sleeping like a child. 

Carden smiled, and looked about him for 
wherewith to do his hair; but when he saw the 
little wooden brush and white bone comb, he 
made shift to groom his black head with the flat 
of his hand, after which he carefully hid the 
brush and comb, on the principle that what was 
too good for him was certainly too good for 
lalfourd. He had discarded his tie in the heat 
of the day, and several buttons of his thin silk 
shirt were undone, exposing a tanned, muscular 
throat; he carefully fastened them up, and, 
though they came undone again a moment or 
two later, he did not notice it, so concentrated 
was he on his thoughts, whistling softly under 
his breath while he moved about the room. 
When he had finished he roused Talfourd, told 
him to get a bustle on him, and, opening the 
door, went back to the living-room. 

Candles had been lighted, and the table laid 
with a spotless white cloth, cups and saucers, 
tin plates, bone knives and forks, and a large 
loaf of the brown-meal bread known as simmels 
broot. A fine, savory smell of riet-buck crisping 
and singing on red embers came from outside, 
where Swartz and Kaatje, now reinforced by the 
old Kaffir who had been picking up mis, were 
officiating over the fire. Carden sat down by 
the open window, and presently a door from an- 
other part of the house opened, and the girl 
came in, carrying a pot of coffee. She had taken 
off her cappie, and by the flickering candle- 
light Carden saw the smoky black hair growing 
above her brows like the glossy spread wings of 
a raven; the bar of golden freckles that lay 
across her nose; her dewy, mist-colored eyes, 
which, like all eyes that have looked long on 
great spaces, were full of dreams of forests and 
rivers and seemed to reflect the shadows of far 
blue mountains. God had been good to her. 


She was lovely as a flower. 
She sat down on the other side of the table, 
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and she and Carden looked at each other:' The 
pupils of the man’s eyes expanded, giving’ ‘a 
curious intensity to his glance; and something 
in hers seemed to leap out like a swift, radiant 
spirit to him and become his. She gave a deep 
sigh and her lids closed, as though, some living, 
vital thing gone out of her, she was dead, or 
asleep. For an instant she stayed so, then 
rose quietly and went out of the room. Car- 
den, breathing heavily like a man who has been 
running, and with a rushing sound in his ears, 
heard her speaking to the servants at the fire, 
and a moment later Talfourd came in. 

The girl sat with them at dinner, serving them 
daintily to the luscious venison, and cutting big 
slices of the simmels broot, which tasted like 
wheat with the heat of the sun still in it. Later 
she poured them out cups of the coffee whose 
beans had so lately been roasted over Kaatje’s 
fire. She had little strong hands, burnt a pale 
brown by the sun. 

Afterward the two men walked up and down, 
smoking, in the moonlight that was bright as 
daylight, only softer and more tender. It trans- 
formed the walls of the mean farm-house so that 
they seemed to be made of alabaster with the 
shadows of the trees etched in ebony upon them. 
In the distance the broken-down kraal looked 
like a gracious ruin. A little wind had risen, 
and drifting wraiths of cloud gave the impression 
that the moon was racing across the sky, with 
one lone silver star following her deathlessly. 
When they came back to the veranda they 
found the girl sitting on the wooden bench, and, 
with her permission, they sat beside her. 

“By Jove! What a night!” said Talfourd, 
and, feeling well after a rest and an excellent 
meal, began in a very fine tenor voice to sing: 


“‘Have you forgotten, love, so soon, that night, that 

lovely night in June, 

When down the tide, so idly dreaming, we floated 
where the moon lay gleaming? 

My heart was weary and oppressed by some sweet 
longing unconfessed, 

When, like an answer to my sighing, your hand in 
mine was gently lying.” 


When he had finished, the girl said in a low, 
tremulous voice: “‘Sing again!” 

So he sang Tosti’s “Adieu,” and then Schu- 
bert’s “‘Serenade.”’ Such sounds, such words, 
had perhaps never before been heard in the 
vicinity of the little farm-house. Yet who can 
tell! Carden’s Irish imagination evolved the 
idea that many beautiful things must have been 
spoken and thought before the flower-like girl by 
his side had been born. He stirred a little on 
the old bench at the thought, and the girl strrred 
too, putting her hand down beside her as if to 
rise. Carden did not see her movement, but by 
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some instinct’his hand went down too and 
found hers there, and, finding it, took it. 
She left it for an instant in his, then tried to 
draw it away; but he held it closely, as he 
always held things he once took a grip on, 
whether they belonged to him or not, and she 
left it there. So they sat listening, hand in 
hand, while Talfourd sang his last song to them: 


“! want no star in heaven to guide me, 
I need no sun, no moon to shine, 
While | have you, dear love, beside me...” 


Again the girl’s strong little hand fluttered 
like a bird under his; but he held it fast, as now 
he knew he meant to hold it always. 

At last Talfourd proposed to go to bed, but 
first he wanted to know what the plans were for 
the morning. Swartz was called up and a dis- 
cussion held. There were no horses to be had 
at the farm, for it appeared that old man de 
Beer was using the only two he possessed to take 
him to Pretoria to be treated for a pain in his 
stomach. 

Swartz’ plan was to take the best horse of the 
four, ride on to Webb’s, and bring back a fresh 
span in the evening; and Carden thought it a 
good plan, if Miss de Beer would allow them to 
encroach so far upon her hospitality. 

“We'll earn our dinner, if there is any shoot- 
ing to be got about here,” he said. 

““Oh, yes; plenty of red-wing partridge, stein- 
buck, and dutker.”” She was standing opposite 
him now, having escaped in the general move- 
ment. 

‘Much matatendela also,” volunteered the old 
native man Yacop, who had come up to take 
part in the indaba. Carden laughed. 

“They'll do for you, Tal; guinea-fowl need 
a sprinting athlete after them, and you are 
younger than I am.” He looked very boyish 
and happy as he spoke. 

“All the more reason why | should go to bed 
at once,” said Talfourd. ‘‘Good night, Miss de 
Beer, and many, many thanks for pouring oil and 
wine upon us the way you have done. You 
have been a good Samaritan indeed!” 

“No; it was vou who found me by the road- 
side,” she answered, with a grave little smile; 
but she looked at Carden only. 

He lingered behind with her, hoping she 
would come and sit beside him again; but she 
did not move from where she stood leaning 
against the veranda-pole. Swartz and Yacop 
had gone back to squat by the fire, and the 
former had produced the inevitable concertina 
that every Cape boy knows how to manipulate. 
Carden and the girl stayed listening to his mel- 
ancholy strains, though it seemed to the man 
that it was the surging of waves in his ears that 
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he heard, and little drums in all his pulses beat- 
ing a call to arms. 

Dark Carden had been loved many times, and 
had loved carelessly back; but never had he met 
the woman he wanted to take and keep for ever 
in his life until to-night, when something had 
come winging its way from a girl’s eyes into his 
heart. He knew that love had come tohimatlast, 
and for a moment he had desired to lay hot, im- 
pulsive hands on it, as he had done on all things 
he wished to take for his own; but in the next he 
knew that it was not thus a man should accept 
the most wonderful gift that had ever come to 
him. A longing to hear the voice that charmed 
him, that was as the voice of his dream when it 
cried to him in the night, made him break the 
spell of silence that had fallen on them. 

“1 do not know your name,”’ he said gently. 

“‘Frances,’”’ she answered as gently; ‘“‘ Frances 
de Beer.” 

“But you are not Dutch,” he said, know- 
ing that it would’not matter if she declared 
herself a native of Timbuctoo. The impor- 
tant thing was that she was she, and was going 
to be his. 

“No; my mother was an Englishwoman who 
married a Boer. But my father was an Irish- 
man.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then went on: 

““My mother lived in this house with her 
Boer husband, who was very cruel toher. The 
only pleasure in her hard life was to sit here 
sometimes and watch the road. One day when 
her husband was away in the Transvaal, an 
Irishman came along the road. He was a hunter 
and an adventurer, and my mother said there 
was a magic in him that no woman could resist 
—unless she was of his own country; for all 
others he was one of those who must be followed 
when they call, and | think he must have been, 
for one so sweet and good as my mother to have 
forgotten all for him. He took her away to his 
wagons, and they were going away together to 
the interior; but a lion killed him over there by 
the river.” 

“What was his name?”’ asked Carden, though 
he already knew. He knew now whose musical 
voice had echoed up old memories when first he 
heard her speak. 

“Francis Kavanagh. My mother told me 
when she was dying; but no one else has ever 
known, except Kaatje — and now you.” 

“Why do you tell me?” he asked, though he 
knew the answer to that, too. 

Perhaps she did not hear, for she gave no 
response, only made a little foot-note to her 
tragic tale. 

“She made me swear a solemn promise by 
her sin and his.”” A moment later she added: 
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“But | can never help being glad that | am not 
the child of a Boer.” 

“Yet you have stayedon? Youstill live with 
the Boer who was so cruel to your mother?” 
Somehow, it was difficult to reconcile this strange 
fact with her; but doubtless she could explain. 
She could. 

“Il donot. He is long ago dead. | live here 
with Johannes de Beer, my husband.” 

It seemed to Carden that the night had 
changed and turned cold. The stars looked 
faint and dim, and the moonlight that had been 
so beautiful erstwhile was suddeniy gray, the 
color of death. He too felt cold, and old. All 
the fatigue of the day descended upon him in a 
heavy cloud, and he had a great longing for 
sleep and forgetfulness. 

‘‘Ah, yes — your husband,” he said in a 
vague way, like a man whose thoughts are 
elsewhere. 

“He was always very kind to me,” she said 
sadly. ‘‘When | was a child, he used to pass 
this way often with his wagons, and he was my 
friend. When my mother died and | had no 
one in the world, he asked me to marry him and 
take care of him as a daughter. He is old and 
sick, but he is a good man, and | mind him well.” 

Later she said: 

“He bought this farm and came to live here 
because it has always been my home — and | 
like to watch the road.” 

He did not ask herwhy. The ‘“‘boys”’ by the 
fire got up and shuffled away to their blankets. 
The old woman was long since gone. These 
two were left alone in the silence and the moon- 
light that had grown so cold. 

‘Did you think that some one for you would 
come along the road some day?”’ he asked at 
last, coming very near her; and after a moment 
she answered, with a little sobbing sigh in her 
throat: 

“But | must always remember the promise 
| made to my mother.”’ 

Her face, bright and pale in the white light, 
was like the face of a brave boy looking on death. 
The heat and madness went out of Carden. He 
took her hand very gently and kissed it; then he 
walked away into the night. 


But out in the lonely veldt madness came 
upon him again. A promise! Can the dead 
bind the living h promises? He laughed 
loud and bitterly in the night, and the birds 
stirred in the trees at so strange a sound. A 
“bush-baby”’ curled in some distant clump of 
mimosa began to wail, and the dog that had fol- 
lowed his master from the farm whined uneasily. 
He had walked far and long. The swift rush of 
the river was close at hand, and the whereabouts 


of the farm could only be guessed by one little 
faint yellow light that streaked across the dis- 
tance. Some one was keeping vigil. 

Married to a Boer! Those dewy, dreaming 
eyes that were of his land, that black hair that 
winged above her forehead as his mother’s had 
done, that ardent, radiant spirit that had leaped 
from her eyes and found a home in his heart! 
And he, Dark Carden, who had always 
taken what he wanted from life, wrenched 
it from men’s hands and women’s lips, he 
must be denied, must go empty away! Yes, 
his life would be empty from this day, be- 
cause he had at last found what would fill it — 
the one woman who fitted into the wild places 
his soul loved, a woman with dreams of stretch- 
ing plains and forests and rivers in her eyes, a 
woman with whom to seek the blue mountains, 
to camp with under the stars and forget cities 
and sins! And he had found her in the child of 
a man he had loved, and with the blood of Ire- 
land in her veins. And shewas married toa Boer! 

Raging, he bit on the empty pipe in his mouth, 
and blood came into his eyes, so that he could 
no longer see clearly, but went stumbling on 
his way, raging, cursing. . 

But later a quietness fell upon him, for he 
seemed to hear her voice saying again: 

“He asked me to marry him and take care of 
him as a daughter; . . . he is a good old man, 
and | mind him well.” 

He flung himself like a boy face down on 
the earth, ashamed of his tears, then ashamed 
of his thoughts, and at last ashamed of his 
life. The dog sat uneasily by him, and trom 
time to time gently licked his ear. 

Dawn was not far off when he returned to the 
farm. The stars were darkening, and the inde- 
scribable freshness of morning could be felt in 
the air. Shadows under tree and bush were 
stirring as if for flight. A wedge-shaped flock 
of wild duck passed, honking mournfully, toward 
the east. 

The light in the farm-house had gone out; 
but, as he came quietly to the stoep, he heard 
from a window that stood ajar a sound as of a 
woman softly and brokenly weeping. After a 
little while some Kaffir words, spoken fiercely 
yet with a kind of crooning love, came out into 
the shadowy dawn: 

“See you, now, what you have got from 
watching the road! A knife in your heart 
Did not old Kaatje warn you? Hush, arreme 
kindje! Weep not!” 

But the soft and broken weeping went on. 


lalfourd, coming to breakfast with the serene 
conscience and clear skin of a man who has 
spent the night according to its ordained pur- 
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pose, presented the appearance of a typical 
healthy Englishman; but Carden looked older 
than a man of thirty-four ought to look in a good 
climate, however swift has been the pace. It 
appeared that he had reconstructed the plan of 
the night before, and he and Talfourd were now 
to go on ahead to Webb’s, while Swartz stayed 
behind and re-stocked the farm larder. 
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from him with eyes that were no longer dewy, 
but dry and brilliant like the sky above the 
Karoo in days of drought. 

“Yes,” he answered in a businesslike voice; 
“| must go.” He got up and looked out of 
the window for a moment, then walked back 
to the table. 

“T must go,” he said, looking at her mouth, 





“CLEAN AND SANE AT LAST, 
TOWARD THE SOUTH” 


“We can send back boys with fresh horses for 
him to come on to-night.” 

“How are we going to get there?”’ said Tal- 
fourd, looking up in surprise, for Carden was a 
man who stood by his plans. 

“Surely we can foot thirty miles without 
endangering our lives?’’ answered Carden, with 
something so very like a sneer and so very unlike 
his usual impassive serenity that Talfourd was 
even more surprised. 

“Oh, all right, my dear fellow,” he said pleas- 
antly. “It’s your picnic. | only wanted to 
KNOW, 

The girl sat listening without comment, but 

he grew very pale. Afterward Talfourd went 


out to get the guns ready to take with them, and 
Carden remained sitting at the table. 
‘You are going?” she 


said, looking away 


HE TURNED HIS STEPS BACK 


“because I wish to stay.”” Then madness fell 
upon him again, the madness of the hopeless. 
He came close to her and gripped her hands; 
his eyes searched hers; his lips were almost 
on her lips. 

“What was the promise iad 

A wave of color passed over her face, and her 
yes darkened with tears; the drought was over. 

“| think you know,” she cried miserably. 

“You must break it,” he said firmly. “You 
are mine. You must come with me.” 

“No,” she said, crying bitterly. “I can not 

He never knew how he found courage to go 
without kissing her quivering mouth. 


Across the arid flats of Bechuanaland he went 
raging; and in the deep silences of the Somna 
bula forest he lav down with maledictions in } 
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heart. All the water sweeping down the violet- 
black precipices of Victoria Falls and twirling 
lazily in the subtle olive-green pool below was 
not heavier than his burden of hatred against 
God and man. As for Boers, he cursed them in 
his rising up and at his lying down. 

Sport was excellent, he had splendid compan- 
ions, good “boys,” nothing went wrong with 
the wagons, the oxen did not die, the weather 
was unfailingly fine; but never a day so long 
and full as to find him too weary to fling a last 
sneer at the stars before he rolled himself to 
sleep in his blankets; and many a morning when 
he rose to a world new-born, fresh as a rose and 
glittering with frost crystals that looked as if 
they had been shaken from some giant Christ- 
mas card, his first thought was to curse the 
day he was born and gibe at every good thing 
life had bestowed on him. 

But in the end — in the end Africa prevailed. 
The sun, that great healer of veldt sores, 
burnt out the poison from his wound. Rustling 
rivers by whose banks he lay down to sleep 
washed over his dark soul and cleansed the 
rage from it. Africa, the great, kind “mother 
and lover of men,” took him in her arms. He 
lay on her breast, a troubled child, and she 
comforted him and made him well and gave 
him back his boyhood’s heart with some at least 
of his boyhood’s dreams reawakening in it. 

Clean and sane at last, and looking ten years 
younger, he turned his steps back toward the 
South. He had been away nearly a year from 
his affairs, and knew, from occasional batches of 
letters that reached him at prearranged posts, 
that they needed his presence. One by one, and 
most reluctantly, the other men had left the 
good life and gone back to the Rand; for they, 
too, were men of affairs and could not absent 
themselves for more than a few months at most. 
Bingham had taken half a dozen “‘boys”’ and 
walked through Portuguese territory to catch 
a coast boat for Durban. Carter and Trou- 
bridge had made for Salisbury and got the 
weekly coach for Pretoria. Talfourd was the 
last to go. And now Dark Carden himself was 
for the home route. His intention was to sell all 
he held on the Rand and return to the veldt. 
Sick of money-making and politics and the little 
games and intrigues of finance, he meant to have 
done with it all and go back to the free, clean 
life of hunting and exploring, back to the breast 
of his new love, who would teach him to forget 
all that had ever been. 

And he chose to take the Tuli route. He was 
strong and sure enough of himself to travel along 
that dusty white road that wound through kops 
and bush, past the haven of his heart’s desire; to 
go close enough to see the little gray farm and 


TO TULI 


the broken-down kraal — even the smoke from 
Kaatje’s fire: but nocloser. He was strong and 
whole: but no use tempting Fate. He knew his 
limitations, and he did not mean to look again 
upon the face of the girl with the beautiful eyes 
of Ireland. 


The wagons got there at the end of a long 
day’s trek, and drew up by Carden’s orders on 
the other side of the road, too far for any but his 
own keen eyes to distinguish the little ram- 
shackle farm on the kop-side. Everything was 
as it had been twelve months before. The dust 
lay thick on the sage-green bush, and once more 
a blood-red sun was sinking to rest behind the 
horizon of massed scarlet and bronze. 

No one had mended the broken-down kraal, 
and on a far-off rise a figure—that might have 
been Yacop—was picking up dried cow-dung. 
There was something very like the smell of 
roasting coffee on the air. 

The only difference was that when night came 
there was no moon. Instead, a vapory purple 
darkness, be-diamonded with a million stars, 
fell in soft swathes and folds and enwrapped 
the land. The Southern Cross, picked out 
in four great silver points, leaned like the shield 
of some celestial knight directly over the 
camp, and beside his fire Carden lay staring 
up at it while the “boys” prepared his evening 
meal. When he sat at his low camp-table to 
eat, he saw that a stranger had joined his 
“boys” at the cooking-fire, and recognized the 
crouching figure of old Yacop, his half-filled .bag 
of mis beside him. Suddenly the harsh barking 
of a baboon came on the night wind, and, look- 
ing in the direction of the farm-house, Carden 
saw the red haze of Kaatje’s fire. His tongue 
grew dry in his mouth, and he could eat no more, 
but threw himself down again by the fire, this 
time leaning on his elbows, his face turned to the 
farm. But he did not call Yacop; and later, 
when the old Kaffir, slouching from the camp, 
passed close beside him, giving a wistful glance, 
he spoke no word. 

When the whole camp, tired out with the long 
day’s run, was sleeping, he still lay there, his 
eyes fixed on the little red point of fire until it 
died away, and instead a long streak of primrose 
light flashed out from an open window. It 
lured him like a pale beckoning hand: but he 
lay still by his fire in the still camp, like a stone 
man: only his eyes were alive and burning. 
But when, like a pale hand held out long in hope 
and at last despairingly withdrawn, the streak 
disappeared, the light went out of his eyes too, 
and he laid his face to the earth and groaned. 
He was tasting defeat, and the taste was bitter 
as death in his mouth. He knew now that he 
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had been a fool to come that way; and, because 
a fool must pay for his folly, he paid in the next 
hour, lying there on his face, going over every 
detailof his brief sweet dream of love, remember- 
ing her face, her voice, her eyes and the soul of 
her that had leaped from them to him. And, 
as always, the thing that stirred him most was 
the memory of her fluttering hand under his. 
He remembered how a mist had come over his 
eyes at the feel of it; his heart had seemed to 
turn over in his breast. It was as though he had 
trapped something that he had lain in wait for 
all his life; and the tyranny and tenderness of 
his nature had been roused in that moment, 
with something of a boy’s elation when he has 
caught with his own hands some beautiful wild 
thing that he has watched long for, but would 
not harm for the world. He re-lived that 
moment, and again he felt the flutter of her hand 
trying to escape from his, flung out before him 
on the ground; but now he gripped it more 
cruelly, dragged it to his lips. And, by the 
grace of God, it was a real hand, and came to his 
hungering lips like the lips of a lover! It was 
her hand! She was there beside him in the 
luminous darkness! 

He sprang to his feet and dragged her with 
him to the fire, staring into her face. 

“You!” he muttered. “You!.. 
It is you?” : 

It was the voice he loved that answered him. 

“When Yacop told me it was you, I waited 
long,” she said simply; ‘‘and at last I realized 
that you did not mean to come. But | could 
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not let happiness pass by on my road without 
trying to get it for me and you. 
come to you. 
Carden, 


So | have 
For | think you want me, Dark 


” 


. . do you not? 
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“Want you!” he said very softly. 

“You must go back,” he said presently, 
stammering, for those were not the words he 
meant to say, and he gripped her hands the 
closer as he said them. 

“| know,” she said, trembling to his voice, 
her own vibrating to his like a violin to its mas- 
ter’s touch. Some swift feminine instinct bade 
her make haste to tell him how it was she 
came, free to seek him, that night: 

“Poor old Johannes de Beer never came back. 
The doctors in Pretoria operated on him for the 
growth that gave him so much pain, and he died 
in the hospital some weeks later. I was with 
him; and at the last, because he could not die 
happy for the thought that I would be left alone, 
1 told him of you, and he was glad. He knew 
of you. Every one in the Transvaal seems to 
know of Dark Carden, and I heard many won- 
derful things about you. How proud I was! 
How proud I am that you should love me . 

a poor, nameless girl of the veldt!” 

But she spoke like a queen, for that is the 
everlasting pride of the Irish — to be proud in 
their humility; and in her heart she felt herself 
a queen, because her heart was clean to bring to 
her man who was a king. 

With the clear simplicity her life had engen- 
dered, she said, as he brought her to the farm- 
house door, and they stood for a moment before 
she went in: 

“We can be married in the morning at the 
Jesuit mission that has lately come. It is about 
three miles from here behind the kop.” 

Then, with the restraint and _ gentleness 
that becomes a conqueror in the sure hour of 
victory, Dark Carden was able to kiss her 
lips. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


HAT Stover in his 
fuddled conscious- 
ness had said to little 
Wookey on that last wild 
night returned to.him 
with doubled force in the 
white of the day. He had 
given his opponents the 
right to destroy all he had 
stood for by pointing to 
his own example. He had 
been a deserter from the 
cause; but the sound of the enemy’s 
bugle had recalled him to the battle. 
He took the first occasion to stop Le 
Baron, for he wanted him to make 
no mistake about him. 

“Hugh, I was rude as the devil 
to you the other night,” he said 
directly; “1 was drunk — more than 
you had any idea. What I want you to know 
is this. You put the question right up to me. 
You’ve forced me to take my stand, and I’ve 
done it. You’re all wrong on the argument, 


















































y AW but I don’t blame you. Only, after this you'll 

/ Y never have the chance to fling that at me again. 

You and I’ll never agree on things here; we're 

/ bound to be enemies. But I want to thank you 

“«l SAY, FELLOWS, WE'VE CORNERED THE for opening my eyes, putting it squarely up to 
SLEIGH MARKET’” me.” 
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He left without waiting for an answer, having 
said what he wished to say. For several days he 
kept to himself, taking long walks, disciplining 
the ship that had sailed solong in mutiny. Then 
he turned up in Regan’s room, and, holding out 
his hand, said: 

“Well, Tom, it’s over. How in blazes did 
you keep from telling me what you thought 
about me all this time?” 

Regan, unruffled and undemonstrative, said 
through the cloud from his pipe: 

“Well, I’ve seen men go through it before. 
You never were very bad.” 

“What?” said Stover, who felt all at once 
rather annoyed at this tame estimate. 

“It’s not a bad thing when you’ve licked the 
devil four ways to election,” said Regan. “‘ You 
know what you can do, and that’s something.” 

“Ever been through it?” said Stover, still 
a little piqued. 

“Ye-es.” 

“Really, Tom?” said Dink, amazed. 

“Ran about six months,” said Regan, cross- 


ing his legs and dreaming. “I wasn’t nice and’ 


polite like you — used to clean up the place. 
Rather ugly time, but | pulled out.” 

“You’ve never told me about yourself,” 
said Stover tentatively. 

Regan rose, reaching for the tobacco. ‘No, 
I never have,” he said. ‘My story is one of 
those stories that aren’t told. Come on over 
to Brocky’s; he’s got a debating scheme you'll 
be interested in.” 

“You unemotional cuss,’”’ said Stover, look- 
ing at him a little defiantly. 

“Are you coming with me this summer to 
see a little real life—get a little real education?” 
said Regan irrelevantly. 

“If you'll take me.” 

“Good boy!” 

He rested his hand on Stover’s shoulder a mo- 
ment, and gave him a little tap, and the touch 
brought a genuine thrill of happiness to Dink. 

“What a leader he’d make!” he thought. 
“Why is it, and what’s the story the old rhi- 
noceros can’t tell, | wonder?’”’ 

The old crowd was at Brocky’s, the crowd 
which had first stirred his imagination. His 
return produced quite a sensation. Nothing 
was said, but the grip in the handshakes was 
different, and the diffident, hesitant little ex- 
pressions of relieved good will that came to him 
touched him more than he would have believed. 

Brockhurst began to expound his scheme, 
speaking nervously, in compressed sentences, 
as he always did in the beginning of an 
argument: 

“Here’s what I’m trying to say. We've all 
been sitting round and criticizing — I mean, I 
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have — things up here. Now, why not really 
suggest something — worth while? We all feel 
the need of getting together and having real dis- 
cussions, and we all agree that debating here has 
died out, become merely perfunctory. The de- 
bates take place in a class-room, and everything 
is cold, stiff, mechanical. Now, all that is un- 
necessary. What we want is something spon- 
taneous, informal, and with the incentive of a 
contest. This ismy scheme. To take a certain 
number — say twenty — of the men in the class 
who really have ideas and believe in expressing 
them, form a club to meet one night a week in 
some room over a restaurant where we can sit 
about tables, smoke, have beer and lemonade, a 
bite to eat if you want — everything natural, 
informal. Divide the club up equally into two 
camps, each camp to have a leader for each de- 
bate, who opens the discussion and sums it up 
— the only formal speeches. Every one else 
speaks as he feels like it, right from his table. 
Have in an outside judge, and keep a record. 
At the end of the year, to have the spirit of a 
contest, the side that loses sets the other up to 
a banquet.” 

Stover was interested at once. He saw an 
instrument at hand for which he had been look- 
ing — something to bring the class together. 

“Look here; it’s bigger than that, Brocky,” 
he said earnestly. ‘I’m not criticizing; I like 
the idea, the whole thing, you know. But here’s 
what we can do. Make the club, say, forty, 
and get into it all the representative elements 
of the class — make it a real meeting-place. 
Get the fellows who are going to be managers 
and captains,— they’ve all got to speak,— the 
fellows on papers, the real debaters, and you'll 
have something that’ll bring the class together.” 

“What would you debate?” said Swazey, 
while the others considered Stover’s suggestion. 

“College subjects that every one has an 
opinion about at first,” said Regan. ‘And then 
get into red-hot politics. I think Dink’s got 
the practical idea. And, moreover, he’s the 
man to work it.” 

As they went out together they were met with 
the sensation of the campus. The sophomore 
societies had been abolished! 

Stover stopped Gimbel, who gave them the 
full news. “The President gave the sophs a 
certain time, you remember, to submit a plan 
of reform. They reported they couldn’t agree; 
so he called the committee together and said: 
‘Well, gentlemen, I gave you the oppor- 
tunity to conform to public sentiment. You 


haven’t been able to do it; you are now abol- 
ished.’”’ 

“Who'd have thought it?” 

“ Abolished!” 
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“1 know you’re glad, Dink, old man,” said 
Gimbel, shaking his hand with a confidential 
look. “We all know how you stood.” 

“It’s for the best,” said Stover slowly; then 
he added: “But, Gimbel, the fight’s over; the 
big thing now is for the class to get together — 
be careful how you fellows take it.” 

Strangely enough, in the hour of defeat the 
instinct of caste came back to him; he was 
again the sophomore society man. He walked 
over to his rooms with a curious feeling of re- 
sentment at the rejoicing on the campus, where 
the news was being shouted from window to 
window. Bob Story, leaving the fence, came 
over and took him by the arm. 

“Dink, old fellow, I’ve been waiting to see 
you.” 

“I’ve just heard the news,” said Stover, 
when they reached his room. 

“That’s not what I came about,” said Story, 
“though it fits in all the better. Dink, you won’t 
mind our clearing up a little past history?” 

“1 wish you would, Bob,” said Stover ear- 
nestly. ‘I know you never saw things my way.” 

“No, I didn’t. I don’t say you were wrong. 
It was a question of different temperaments. 
Of course, | think it was all a rotten mistake, 
and that, if you’d talked the matter out as 
you've done with me, Le Baron and Reynolds 
would have seen your side.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“| felt that Reynolds had acted like an ass, 
and you very naturally had lost your temper — 
the result being to put the society in the posi- 
tion, as a society, of dictating a man’s friend- 
ships. I don’t believe that was justified.” 

“Indirectly, Bob, it worked out that way.” 

“There I believe you’re right, Dink,” said 
Story openly. “I’ve come to see it, and I admit 
it now. I’m glad the system has gone. It’s 
for the best here. Now, Dink,” —he hesitated 
a moment, — “I know you’ve been through a 
rotten time; you’ve felt every one was against 
you unjustly. I know all that, and I know 
you’ve got hold of yourself again.” 

“That’s true.” 

“What I want to talk over with you now 
is this. Don’t let what has passed keep you 
away from any one in the class.” 

“But, Bob,” said Dink, amazed, “‘how can 





| help it? The soph crowd must be down on 
me — particularly now.” 
“Rats! They all know pretty well the cir- 


cumstances, and they all respect your nerve; 
that’s honest. We like a good fighter up here. 
Now, Dink, more than ever we need a real 
leader here to bring us together again. Don’t 
leave the field to Bain and Hunter; they’re 
all right in their way, but they can’t see things 
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in a big way. Go right out where you’ve always 
gone, twice the man you used to be, and make 
us all follow you. Don’t make apologies for what 
you did; go out as if you were proud of it, and 
the whole bunch will rise up and follow you.” 

“T get what you mean,” said Stover solemnly. 
“That’s horse sense, Bob — you’ve always got 
that. I wish you’d said it before.” 

“T wish I had.” 

Stover looked at him — wondering, but not 
daring to ask, if some one else had prompied 
him to the act. 

“It’s strange you came just now, Bob,” he 
said. “I’ve just been talking over a-scheme 
that I think’s a big idea. It’s Brockhurst’s.” 

He detailed the plan and his own suggestion. 
Story was enthusiastic. They talked at length, 
drawing up a list of possible members, with the 
zeal of pioneers. 

“TI say, Dink, there’s one thing more,” said 
Bob, as he started to go. “I’ve been thinking 
a lot lately about things here, and what | want 
for the next two years. ‘What do you say to 
you and me, Joe Hungerford, and Tom Regan 
all rooming together another year?” 

“Tom?” said Stover, surprised a2 moment. 
“The very thing, if he’d do it.” 

“The four of us are all different enough to 
make just the combination we need. I’m tired 
of bunking alone. I want to rub up against 
some one else.” 

“There’s nothing I could have thought of 
better, Bob. You're right; we four ought to 
be friends — real friends — and stand together. 
Here’s my hand on it.” 

“Bully! I’ve spoken to Joe, and he’s going 
to see Regan. I say, Dink, drop in soon.” 

“Sure thing.” 

“| mean, at the house.” 

“Oh, yes.” Alittle constraint came to him, and 
thena flush of boyish hope. “I’m coming round.” 

“‘ Because — the family have been wondering.” 

When Bob had gone, Stover stood a long 
while, gazing at the excited groups about the 
fence, retailing the news. 

“By George, I’ll do it!” he said at last. 
“T’ll not leave it to Tommy Bain or Jim Hunter. 
It may be a fight, but I’m going out to lead 
because I can do it, and because | believe in the 
right things.” Then he thought over all the 
incidents of Bob’s visit, and he fell into a musing 
state with sudden wild jumps of the imagina- 
tion. “I wonder —did he come of his own 
accord. Wonder if she knew!” 

With one of his old-time sudden resolves, 
he went that very night to the Storys’. The 
struggle he had come through in victory showed 
in a new abrupt self-confidence. He felt older 
by a year since his last visit. 
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Jean Story was at the piano, Jim Hunter 
on the wide seat beside her, turning over the 
leaves of her music. He saw it from the hall 
in the first glance. 

The Judge, surprised, came to him, delighted. 

“Well, if here isn’t Dink in the flesh. How 
are you? Tarnation, if I’m not glad to shake 
your hand!” 

' Hungerford, Bain, Bob Story, and Stone 
were present, a little difference in their several 
greetings. 

“Well, we’re holding a sort of wake here,” 
said the Judge cheerily. “Bain seems the most 
afflicted.” 

“It’s a hard moment,” said Stover calmly, 
knowing that any expression of opinion from 
him would be resisted in certain quarters. “I 
felt quite upset myself to-day when | heard the 
news, despite the stand I’ve taken.” 

Hunter looked up and then down, but said 
nothing. 

“It’s for the best,” said Hungerford. “Best 
for the College as a whole.” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Bain. “I 
passed Gimbel, coming over, and his crowd. 
It wasn’t very pleasant.” 

“Well, it’s over,” said Dink in a matter-of- 
fact tone; ‘no post-mortems. The great thing 
now is to recognize what exists. The class to- 
day is shot to pieces. We want to get together 
again. Half our time’s up, and, wherever the 
fault, we’ve done nothing but scrap and get 
apart.” 

“T’ve been telling them a little about your 
scheme, yours and Brockhurst’s,” said Story. 

Stover launched into an enthusiastic argu- 
ment in its support. Bain and Hunter followed, 
instinctive in their opposition, each perceiving 
all the superiority that would derive to Stover 
from its success. 

“May I ask,” said Hunter finally, in a tone 
of icy criticism, “‘what is the difference between 
knocking down the sophomore society and put- 
ting up this organization?” 

“Very glad to tell you, Jim,” said Stover. 
“The difference is that this is an open organi- 
zation, drawing from every element of the class, 
to meet for the sole purpose of doing a little 
thinking and getting to know other crowds. 
The sophomore society was an organization 
drawn from one element of the class, consciously 
or unconsciously for the purpose of advancing 
the social ambitions of its members at the ex- 
pense of others. One is natural and democratic, 
and the other’s founded on selfishness and ex- 
clusiveness.”’ 

The Judge broke in, switching the conver- 
sation to safer channels. 

“By the way, Jim,” said Stover, in an inter- 
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lude, “we’re counting on you and Tommy Bain 
to go into this thing and make it a success. 
Is that right?” 

Despite their reluctance at so prompt an 
espousal, Hunter and Bain were too far-seeing 
to set themselves in opposition. But the accept- 
ance was given without enthusiasm, and, not 
relishing this sudden renewal of authority in 
one whom they naturally held at fault, they 
soon broke up the party. 

Hungerford and Bob went into the billiard- 
room for a game, and presently the Judge dis- 
appeared upstairs to run over some routine work. 

Stover took the seat vacated by Hunter, 
with perhaps a little malicious pleasure, saying: 

“Aren’t you going on playing?” 

The young girl hesitated a moment, turning 
the leaves aimlessly. 

“1 don’t know,” she said. “Do you want me 
to very muchp”’ 

“T’d much rather talk.” 

She closed the music, turning to him with a 
little reproachful seriousness. 

“You’ve been away a long while.” 

“Yes.” He admitted the implied accusation 
with a moment’s silence. ‘‘A crazy spell of 
mine. Bob was over this afternoon, and we had 
a long talk.” He said it point-blank, watching 
her face for some indication he hoped to find 
there of her complicity. “Did he tell you?” 

“He was speaking of it at the dinner-table,’ 
she said quietly. 

“Did you blame me,” he said impulsively, 
“for what I did about getting out of my society?”’ 

“No.” 

“Bob did — at least, for a while,” he said, 
looking eagerly into her eyes. 

“1 did not agree with him there.” She rose. 
“If we are going to talk, let’s find more com- 
fortable chairs.” 

He followed her, a little irritated at the sudden 
closing of this delightful prospect. They took 
chairs by the window. Through the vista of 
open rooms could be seen the glare of the bril- 
liant lights, and the figures of the two young 
fellows moving at their game. 

Suddenly, with a return of the old-time feel- 
ing of camaraderie between them, he burst out: 

“You know, I’ve got into such a serious 
point of view! I don’t quite know how it hap- 
pened. Sometimes it seems to me I’m missing 
all the fun of college life.” He made a gesture 
toward the billiard-room. ‘Even fellows like 
McNab, good-for-nothing, jovial little loafers, 
according to Yale standards, do seem to be 
getting something wonderful out of these years. 
I don’t. It’s been all work or fighting.”’ 

“That’s because they are going different ways 
in life than you are,” she said quickly. “Tell me 
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more about this new organization. It seems a 
big idea. Whom will you take in?”’ She added 
suddenly: ‘‘Take charge yourself — do it all 
yourself. It’s just what you should do.” 

He was too interested in the expounding of 
the idea to notice the solicitude she showed him. 
After a while the conversation drifted to other 
topics. He spoke of the summer. 

“Joe wants me to go on a cruise, and Bob 
wants me to run up to your camp for a visit; 
but I’ve about decided to do neither.” 
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now. It will broaden you,” she said, with a 
determined bob of her head, a little proprietor- 
ship in her tone which he missed. “‘Why doesn’t 
Bob ever bring Regan around? He sounds 
interesting.” 

“Don’t know — he sticks by himself. You 
can’t move him. Bob’s told you about the 
four of us rooming together?” 

“Yes.” 

“1 wonder 

“What?” she asked, as he stopped. 
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“*YOU'VE NEVER TOLD ME ABOUT YOURSELF,’ SAID STOVER TENTATIVELY. 


She looked up. ‘‘Why not?” 

“T am going with Regan for the summer — 
slumming it, | suppose some would call it; Tom 
calls it getting real education. We're going 
down to work among men who work, to know 
something of what they think and want — 
and what they think of us. It appeals to me 
tremendously. I want to have an all-around 
point of view. There are so many opportunities 
coming now, and I want to grasp them all — 
learn all | can. What do you think?” 
“It is a splendid idea, just the thing for you 
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“Did you suggest to Bob what he said to me 
this afternoon?” he said point-blank. 

She looked at him, troubled and undecided, 
and he suddenly guessed the reason. 

“Oh, won’t you trust me enough to tell me,” 
he said boyishly, “if you did?” 

She looked into his eyes a moment longer. 

“He was afraid you wouldn’t like it,” she 
said simply. “Yes, | made him go.” 

A dozen things rushed to his lips, and he said 
nothing. Perhaps she liked his silence better 
than anything he could have said, for she added: 
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“You will do the big things now, won’t 
your” She rose. “I want to see you at your 
biggest.” 


When he went home that night, he seemed to 
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HAVE,’ REGAN SAID. ‘MY STORY 


walk on air. He had taken no advantage of 
her friendship, tempted almost beyond his 
powers as he had been by the kindness in her 
voice and her direct appeal. He had to tell 
some one, not of the interest he felt she had 
shown him, but of his own complete adoration 
and supreme consecration. So he dragged 
Hungerford up to his room, who received the 
information of Stover’s state of mind with 
gratifying surprise, as though it were the most 
incredible, mystifying, and incomprehensible bit 
of news. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WHEN Stover returned to college as a junior, 
he showed the results of his summer with Re- 
gan. He had gone into construction gangs, 
and learned to obey and to command; he had 
had a glimpse of what the struggle for existence 
meant in the stirring masses. 

He had long ago surrendered the idea of 
entering Skull and Bones against the enmity 
of Reynolds and Le Baron, and this knowledge 
somehow robbed him of all the awe that he had 
once felt. He had returned a man, tempered 
by the knowledge of the world, distinguishing 
between the incidental in college life and the 
vital opportunity within his 
grasp. 

The new debating club, 
launched in the previous spring, 
had been an instant success, 
and its composition, carefully 
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STORIES THAT AREN'T TOLD’" 


representative, had become the nucleus of a 
new comradeship in the class. With the one 
idea of proving his fitness to lead in this new 
harmonizing development, Stover made his 
room a true meeting-place of the class, and, 
loyally aided by Hungerford and Story, sought 
to restore all the old-time zest and good will to 
the gatherings about the sophomore fence. His 
efforts were met by a dormant opposition from 
Hunter and Bain, who, on one side, never out- 
grew their wounded resentment, and Gimbel on 
the other, who, though enthusiastically second- 
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ing him in the open, felt secretly that he was 
being supplanted. But, as Story had foreseen, 
Stover had the magnetism and the energy to 
carry through what no other leader would have 
accomplished. 

Each Saturday night was given over to a 
rally of the class en masse at the Tontine. Cer- 
tain groups held off at first, but soon came into 
the fold when Stover, who was no respecter of 
persons, would find occasion to say publicly: 

“Hello, there. What happened to you last 
night? Get out of that silk-lined atmosphere 
of yours! Wake up! You’re not too good for 
us, are your” 

“Well, why weren’t you there? It’s no orgy; 
you can get lemonade or milk, if you want. 
There are bad men present, but we keep ’em 
from biting.” , 

“1 say, forget your poker game for one night. 
We all know you’re dead game sports. That’s 
why we want you — to give us an atmosphere 
of real life.” 

The remarks were said half in jest, half in 
earnest, but they seldom failed of their object. 
At the Saturday night rallies it was the same. 
Stover was everywhere, saying, with his good- 
humored, impudent smile, what no one else 
dared to say, sometimes startling them with 
his boldness. 

“ Here, now, fellows, no grouping around here. 
We want to see a sport and a gospel shark sitting 
arm in arm. Come on, Schley, your social po- 
sition’s all right; there’s only one crowd here 
to-night. No one here is going to boost you 
into a senior society. Percolate, fellows, per- 
colate. We've scrapped like Sam Hill; now 
we’re tired of it. No more biting, scratching, 
or gouging. Don’t forget this is a love feast, 
and they’re going to be lovelier. Now let’s try 
over that song for the Princeton game. Bob 
Story perpetrated it. Pretty rotten, I think, 
but let’s hit it up all the same.” 

The rallies jumped into popularity. The 
class gasped, then laughed at Stover’s abrupt 
reference to the late unpleasantness, and with 
the laugh all constraint went. The class found 
itself, as a regiment returns to its pride again. 
It went to the games in a body; it healed its 
differences, and packed the long room at the 
Tontine each.Saturday night, shouting out the 
chorus which Buck Waters, McNab, Stone, and 
the talent led. 

Many, undoubtedly, marveling at the ease 
with which Stover had inspired the gathering, 
admired him for what they believed was a clever 
bid for society honors. But the truth was, he 
succeeded because he had no underlying motive, 
because he had achieved in himself absolute 
independence and fearlessness of any outer 
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criticism, and his strength with the crowd was 
simply the consciousness of his own liberty. 

By the fall of junior year he was the undis- 
puted leader of the class, a force that had 
brought to it a community of interest and 
friendly understanding. Unbeknown to him, 
his classmates began to regard him, despite his 
old defiance, as one whom a senior society could 
not overlook. Stover had no such feeling. He 
believed that the hatred in what remained of the 
sophomore society organization was, and would 
continue, unrelenting, and this conviction had 
determined him on a course of action to which 
he was impelled by other reasons. 

He went through the football season as he 
had gone through the previous season, with a 
record for distinguished brilliancy, acclaimed 
by all as the best end in years, the probable 
captain of the next year. He wanted the posi- 
tion, as he had desired it on his first arrival at 
Yale; and yet, he surrendered it. Hunter had 
developed into a tackle, and made the team. 
In the class below were two men of the defunct 
sophomore societies. Stover had vividly before 
him the record of Dana, his captain of freshman 
year, and the memory of the ordeal after the 
game, when he had stood up and acknowledged 
his lack of leadership. 

That this still resentful society element in 
the eleven would follow him with distaste 
and reluctance, despite all traditional loyalty, 
he knew too well. Moreover, sure that he was 
destined to be passed over on Tap Day, he felt 
perhaps too keenly the handicap of such.a re- 
jection. Then, at the bottom, reluctantly, he 
knew in his heart that Regan was the born leader 
of men, and what once he had rebelled against 
he finally acknowledged. 

So when, at the end of a victorious season, 
the members of the eleven gathered for the 
election of the next year’s captain, he stood up 
immediately and stated his views. It was a 
difficult announcement to make, both on the 
score of seeming sentimentality and from the 
danger of seeming to refuse what might not be 
offered him. 

But, determined on one course of action,— 
to be his own master, to do what he wanted to 
do, and to say what he wanted to say, in abso- 
lute fearlessness,— he spoke with a frankness 
that amazed his comrades, still under the fetish 
of upper-class supremacy. 

“ Before we begin,” he said, “I’ve a few words 
I want tosay. I suppose I am a candidate here. 
I don’t say I shouldn’t be crazy to have the 
captaincy. I would —any one would. What 
I say is that I have thought it over, and | with- 
draw my name. Even if you hadn't, in Tom 
Regan here, the best type of leader you could 























get, it would be very unfortunate for our chances 
next year if | were chosen. I’m quite aware that 
with a certain element of the team, due to the 
open stand I felt forced to take in the question 
of the sophomore societies, there is a great deal 
of resentment against me. I can understand 
that: it is natural. But there should be no 
such division in a Yale team. We've got a 
tough fight next year, and we need a captain 
about whom are no enmities, who'll command 
every bit of the loyalty of the team,’’—he 
paused a moment,— “and every bit of help he 
can get from the College. I move that Tom 
Regan be unanimously elected captain.” 

There was quite an outcry at the end of his 
declaration, especially from Regan, who was 
utterly surprised. But Stover held firm, and 
perceived, not without a little secret resentment, 
that the outcome came with relief, not only to 
the team, but to the coaches. 

When they returned, and Regan was still 
protesting, Stover said frankly: 

“Look here, Tom, we don’t split hairs with 
each other. If I had thought it was right for 
me to stand for it, | would have. I wanted it — 
like everything. You remember Dana? I do. 
It’s an awful thing to lead a team into defeat, 
and say, ‘I was responsible.’ I don’t care to do 
it. Besides, you were the better man; and I’m 
of such a low, skulking nature, I hate to admit 
it. So shut up and buy me a rabbit at Mory’s. 
I’m hungry as a pirate.” 

He had said nothing of his determination 
to any one. He had been tempted to talk it 
over with Jean Story, but he had refrained, feel- 
ing instinctively that in her ambition for him, 
and in her inability to judge the depth of certain 
antagonism toward him, she would oppose his 
determination. 


The four friends had gone to Lyceum together; 
Swazey and Pike were in the same building. 
There was a certain flavor of the simplicity and 
ruggedness of old Yale in the building that 
gave to the meetings in their rooms a character 
of old-time spontaneity. 

The debating club, which had started with 
a zest, soon showed its limitations. Once the 
edge of novelty had worn off, there were too 
many diverting interests to throng in and deplete 
theranks. When, following Regan’s suggestion, 
they had attempted a new division on the lines 
of the political parties, the result was decidedly 
disappointing. There was no natural interest 
to draw upon, and the political discussions, 
instead of fanning the club into a storm of 
partizanship, lapsed into the hands of perfunc- 
tory debaters. 

Regan himself took his disillusionment much 
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to heart. They discussed the reasons of the 
failure one stormy afternoon at one of their in- 
formal discussions, to which they had returned 
with longing. 

“What the dickens is the matter?”’ said the 
big fellow savagely. ‘‘Why, where I come from, 
the people I see, every mother’s son of them 
feeds on politics — talks nothing else. They 
love it! And here, if you ask a man if he’s a 
Republican or a Democrat, he writes home and 
asks his father. A condition like this doesn’t 
exist anywhere else on the face of the globe. 
And this is America. Why?” 

There was a busy unresponsive puffing of 
pipes, and then Pike added: 

“That’s what hits me, too. Just look at the 
questions that are coming up: popular elec- 
tion of senators, income tax, direct primaries — 
it’s like building over the government again. 
And no one here cares or knows what’s doing. 
I say, why?” 

“There may be fifty-two reasons for it,” 
said Brockhurst, in his staccato, biting way. 
“One is, our colleges are all turning into social 
clearing-houses, and every one is too absorbed 
in that engrossing task to know what happens 
outside; second is the fact that our universities 
are admirably organized instruments for the 
prevention of learning.” 

“Good old Brocky,” said Swazey, with a 
chuckle. “Just what I like: stormy outside, 
warm inside, and Brocky at the bat. Serve 
"em up.” 

Brockhurst turned on Swazey with the license 
that was always permissible: 

“Well, what do you know? You’ve been here 
going on three years. You are supposed to be 
more than half educated. And you’re not a fair 
example, either — because you really are seek- 
ing to know something.” 

“Well, go on,” said Swazey, thoroughly 
aroused. 

“What do you know about the Barbison 
school, and the logical reasons for the revolt of 
the Impressionists?” 

Instantly there was an outcry: 

“Not fair.” 

“Oh, I say.” 

“That’s no test.” 

“Finishing your third year, gentlemen,” 
said Brockhurst triumphantly, ‘“‘age over 
twenty — the art of painting is of course known 
to the aborigines only in its cruder forms. 
Well, does any one know at least who Manet 
was, or what he painted?” 

There was an accusing silence. 

“Of course you’ve an idea of the Barbison 
school — one or two of you. You remember 
something about a ‘Man with a Hoe’ or ‘The 
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Angelus’ — that’s Sunday-supplement educa- 
tion. Now, let me try you. Please raise hands, 
little boys, when you know the answer to these 
questions, but don’t bluff teacher. I’m not 
contending you should have a detailed know- 
ledge of the world in your eager, studious minds. 
I am saying that you haven’t the slightest gen- 
eral information. I’ll make my questions fair. 

“First, music. I won’t ask you the tenden- 
cies and theories of the modern schools — you 
won’t know that such a thing as a theory in 
music exists. You know the opera of ‘Carmen’ 
— good old Toreador Song! Do you know the 
name of the composer? One hand — Bob Story. 
Do you know the history of its reception? Do 
you know the sources of it? Do you know what 
Bach’s influence was in the development of 
music? Did you ever hear of Leoncavallo, 
Verdi, or that there is such a thing as a Russian 
composer? Absolute silence. You have a hazy 
knowledgeof Wagner, and you know that Chopin 
wrote a funeral march. That is your foothold 
in music; there you balance, surrounded by 
howling waters of ignorance. 

“Take up architecture. Do you know who 
built the Vatican? Do you know the great 
buildings of the world, or a single thing about 
Greek, Roman, and Renaissance architecture? 
Do you know what the modern French move- 
ment is based upon? Nothing. 

“Take up religion. Do you know anything 
about Confucius, Shintoism, or Swedenborg, 
beyond the names? Of course you would not 
know that.under Louis XVI a determined move- 
ment was made to reunite the Catholic and 
Protestant branches, which almost succeeded. 
That’s unfair, because of course it is the fore- 
runner of the great religious movement to-day. 
Do you know the history of the external sym- 
bols of the Christian religion, and what is his- 
torically new? Darkness denser and denser! 

“Take literature. You have .excavated a 
certain amount of Shakespeare, and grubbed 
among Elizabethans, and cursed Spenser. 
Who has read Taine’s ‘History of English 
Literature,’ or ‘knows, in fact, who Taine is? 
Only Bob Story. And yet, there is the greatest 
book on the whole subject; you could abolish 
the English Department and substitute it. 
Besides Story, who else has had even a fair 
reading knowledge of any other literature — 
Russian, Norwegian, German, French, Italian? 
Who knows enough about any one of these 
writers to look wise and nod: Renan, Turgenieff, 
Daudet, Bjérnson, Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Strindberg? Do you know anything about 


Goethe as a critic, or the influence of Poe upon 
French literature? 
tell you. 


What do you know? I'll 
You know ‘Les Misérables’ and 
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‘The Three Musketeers’ in French literature. 
You know that Goethe wrote ‘Faust.’ You’re 
beginning to know Ibsen as a name, and one or 
two may have read Tolstoy, and all know that 
he’s a very old man with a long white beard, 
who lives among his peasants, has some queer 
ideas, and has started to die three or four times. 
The papers have told you that. 

“Take another field, of simple curiosity as to 
what is doing in a world in which by opportunity 
you are supposed to be of the leading class. 
What do you know about the strength and 
spread of socialism in Germany, France, and 
England? In the first place, no one of you 
here probably has any idea of what socialism 
is; you’ve been told it’s anarchy, and as that 
only means dynamite to you, you are against 
socialism and will never take the trouble to 
investigate it. What do you know about the 
new political experiments in New Zealand? 
Nothing. What do you know about the labor 
pension system in Germany, or the separation 
of the church and state in France? All subjects 
dealing with the vital development of the race 
of bipeds on this earth of which you happen to 
be members. 

“Now I’m going to give you a few names 
from all the professions, and let’s see who can 
tag them. What were Spinoza, Holman Hunt, 
Dostoyevsky, Ambroise Thomas, Savonarola 
(if you’ve read the novel you'll know that), 
Bastien-Lepage, Zorn, Bizet, Bossuet? Unfair? 
Not at all! These things are just as necessary 
to know, toa man of education and culture, 
as it is to a man of good manners to realize 
that peas are not introduced into the mouth by 
being balanced on a knife.”’ 

“Help!” cried Hungerford, as Brockhurst 
went rushing on. “Great Scott, what do we 
know?” : 

“You know absolutely nothing,” said Brock- 
hurst savagely. “Here you are; look at your- 
selves. Four years when you ought to learn 
something, some informing knowledge of all 
that has developed during the four thousand 
years the human race has fought its way toward 
the light, four years to be filled with the marvel 
and splendor of it all, and you don’t know a 
thing. 

“You don’t know the big men in music; you 
don’t know the pioneers and the leaders even 
in any art; you don’t know the great literatures 
of the world, and what they represent; you 
don’t know how other races are working out their 
social destinies; you’ve never even stopped 
to examine yourselves, to analyze your own 
society, to see the difference between a civil- 
ization founded on the unit of the individual, 
and a civilization, like the Latin, on the in- 
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destructible advance of the family. You have 
no general knowledge, no intellectual interests; 
you haven’t even opinions; and at the end of 
four years of education you will march up and 
be handed a degree — Bachelor of Arts. Mag- 
nificent! And we Americans have a sense of 
humor. Do you wonder why I repeat that our 
colleges are splendidly organized institutions 
for the prevention of learning? No, sir; we 
are business colleges, and the business of our 
machines is to stamp out so many business 
men a year, running at full speed and in com- 
petition with the latest devices in 

Cambridge and Princeton!” 

“Brocky, you are ter- 
rific,”’ said Swazey, in 
admiration. There 
was too much 
truth in the at- 
tack, violent 
as it was, not 
to have 
called forth 
serious at- 
tention. 

“T feel 
a good 
deal the 
way you 
do,” said 
Bob Story, 
and Stover 
nodded. 
“‘Only, it 
seems to me, 
Brocky, a good 
deal of what 
you're arguing for 
must come from 
outside —in just such 
informal talks as “this.” 

“That’s true,” said Brock- 
hurst. “If the stimulus in the col- 
lege life itself were toward education, all our 
meetings would be educational. It’s true 
abroad; it isn’t here. You know my views. 
You think I’m extreme. I’m getting an educa- 
tion because I didn’t accept any such flap- 
doodle as, ‘What am I going to do for Yale?’ 
but instead asked, ‘What has Yale got to offer 
me?’ I’m getting it, too.” 

Stover suddenly remembered the conversa- 
tion they had had together the year before, 
and, looking now at Brockhurst, revealed in a 
new strength, he began to understand what had 
then so repelled him. 

“The great fault,’”’ continued Brockhurst, 
“lies, however, with the colleges. The whole 
theory is wrong, archaic and ridiculous — the 
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theory of education by schedule. All education 
can do is to instil the love of knowledge. You 
get that, you catch the fire of it — you educate 
yourself. All education does to-day is to de- 
velop the memory at the expense of the imagi- 
nation. It says, ‘Here are so many pounds 
of Greek, Latin, mathematics, history, litera- 
ture. Our problem is in four years to pass 
them through the heads of these hundreds of 
young barbarians, so that they will come out 
with a lip knowledge.’” 

“But come, Brocky; we do learn some- 

thing,”’ Hungerford protested. 

“No, you don’t, Joe,” said 
Brockhurst. ‘‘You’ve 
translated the Iliad — 
you’ve never known 
it. You’ve re- 
cited in Horace 
— you haveno 
love for him. 
You’ve ex- 
cavated 
the plays 
of Shake- 

speare, a 

couple of 

acts ata 
time— 
youdon’t 
know 
what 
‘Hamlet’ 
means, or 
‘Lear’; the 
beauty of it 
all has escaped 
you. You've re- 
cited im logic and 
philosophy, but you 
don’t understand what 
you’re repeating. You’re only 
repeating all the time. Your memory 
is trained to hold a little knowledge a little 
while; that’s all. You don’t enjoy it — you’re 
rather apologetic — or others are.” 

“Well, what other system is there?” said 
Regan. 

“There is the preceptorial system of Eng- 
land,” said Brockhurst, “where a small group 
of men are in personal contact with the in- 
structor. In French universities education is a 
serious thing, because failure to pass an exam- 
ination for a profession means two extra years 
of army service. Men don’t risk over there, or 
divide up their time heeling the News or making 
a team. In Germany a man is given a certain 
number of years to get a degree, and, | believe, 
has to do a certain amount of original work. — 
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“But, of course, the main trouble here is — 
and there is no blinking the fact — that the 
colleges have surrendered unconsciously a great 
deal of their power to the growing influence of 
the social organization. In a period when we 
have no society in America, families are send- 
ing their sons to colleges to place themselves 
socially. Some of them carry it to an extreme, 
even directly coaching their sons to make cer- 
tain clubs at Princeton or Harvard, or a senior 
society here. It probably is very hard to con- 
trol, but it’s going to turn our colleges more 
and more, as | say, into social clearing-houses. 
At present, here at Yale, we keep down the 
question of wealth pretty well. Fellows like 
Joe Hungerford, here, come in and live on our 
basis. That’s the best feature about Yale 
to-day; how it will be in the future I don’t 
know, for it depends on the wisdom of the 
parents.” 

“*Social clearing-house’ is well coined,” said 
Hungerford. “I think it’s truer, though, of 
Harvard.” 

“That’s perhaps because you see the mote 
in your neighbor’s eye,” said Brocky, rising. 
“Well, discussion isn’t going to change it. 
Who’s always talking about school for char- 
acter — Pike or Brown? We might as well 
stand for that, but it would not be very wise to 
announce it to the American nation, would it? 
We might be dubbed a reformatory. Fathers, 
send your sons to college — reform their char- 
acters, straighten out the crooks. At the end 
give ’em a degree of — of — well, say G. B.” 

“What’s that, Brocky?” said Swazey, grin- 
ning with the rest. 

“Good Boy,” said Brockhurst, who departed, 
as he liked, on the echoes of the laugh which he 
had inspired. 

“Whew!” said Hungerford, with a comical 
rubbing of his head. ‘“‘What struck me?” 

“And I expect to make Phi Beta Kappa,” 
said Swazey, with an apologetic laugh. 

“What a dreadfully disconcerting person,” 
said Bob Story. 

“By George, it takes the conceit out of you,” 
said Stover truthfully. ‘Shall we all start in 
and learn something? What’s the answer?” 

At this moment a familiar slogan was heard 
below, increasing in riotous pagan violence with 
the approach of boisterous feet: 





“Oh, father and mother pay all the bills, 
And we have all the fun. 
Hooray! 
That’s the way we do in college life, 
In college life.”’ 


The room burst into a roar of laughter. 
“There’s one answer,” said Regan, rising. 
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The door slammed open, and McNab and 
Buck Waters reeled in, arm in arm. 

“I say, fellows, we've cornered the sleigh 
market,” said Dopey uproariously. ‘We're 
all going: to beat it to the Cheshire Inn; a 
bottle of champagne to the first to arrive. Are 
you on?” 

Half an hour later, Stover at the reins was 
whirling madly along the crusty roads, at im- 
minent danger of collision with three other 
rollicking parties, who packed the sleighs and 
cheered on the galloping horses, singing joy- 
fully the battle hymn of the pagans: 


“Oh, father and mother pay all the bills, 
And we have all the fun. 
Hooray! 
That’s the way we do in college life.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Once Stover had reconciled himself to the 
loss of a senior society election, he found ample 
compensation in the absolute liberty of action 
that came to him. It was not that he con- 
demned this parent system; he believed in it as an 
honest attempt to reward the best in the college 
life, a sort of academic legion of honor, formed, 
not on social cleavage, but given as a reward of 
merit. In his own case, he believed his own 
personal offending in the matter of Le Baron and 
Reynolds had been so extreme that nothing 
could counteract it. 

So he gave himself up to the free and un- 
trammeled delights of living his own life. His 
fierce stand for absolute democracy made of his 
rooms the ante-room of the class, through which 
all crowds seemed to pass, glad to be known as 
the friends of Regan, Hungerford, and Story, 
all rated sure men, and Stover, about whom they 
began to wonder more and more, as a unique 
and rebellious personality which, contrary to 
precedent, had come to bear down all opposi- 
tion. Gimbel and Hicks, elected managers for 
the coming year, came often, willing to conciliate 
the element they had fought, in the hope of a 
favorable outcome on Tap Day. Men who 
worked their way dropped in often on Regan — 
Ricketts, with his drawling Yankee astute- 
ness, always laughing up his sleeve, twenty- 
odd lonely characters, glad to sink into a quiet 
corner and listen to the furious discussions that 
raged about Brockhurst, Story, and Regan. 

It was seldom that Stover talked. He learned 
more by listening, by careful weighing of others’ 
opinions, than in the attempt to classify his 
own thoughts through the medium of debate. 

Regan brought him to the romance of com- 
monplace things, to a genuine interest in and 
study of political conditions; Brockhurst irri- 
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tated and dissatisfied him, and so stimulated 
him to reading and self-analysis; Story, with 
his seriousness and fairness, recalled him always 
toa judicial point of view and an understanding 
of others; Hungerford, with his big, effusive 
nature, always eager for realities, was akin to 
his own nature, and they grew into a confi- 
dential intimacy. 

Despite the abolition of the sophomore 
societies, other groups still maintained their 
exclusiveness and kept alive the old antagonism 
as the approach of Tap Day intensified the 
struggle for election and the natural campaign- 
ing of friend for friend. 

As Brockhurst had prophesied, the chair- 
manship of the Lit board went to Wiggin, a 
conscientious, thorough little plodder who had 
never failed to hand in to each number his nu- 
merically correct quota of essays, two stories, a 
hammered-out poem, and two painful portfolios. 

On the night of the election, Stover heard 
from his room in Lyceum the familiar: 

“O you Dink Stover — stick out your head.” 

“Hello there, Brocky; come up,” he said 
anxiously. “Who got it?” 

“Wiggin, of course. Come on down; | 
want a ramble.” 

It was the first time that Brockhurst had 


shown a longing for companionship. Stover 
‘returned into the room, announcing: 
“Poor old chap! Wiggin got it. Isn’t it 


the devil?” 

“Wiggin — oh heavens!” said Regan. 

“Why, he’s not fit to tie Brocky’s shoe- 
strings,” said Hungerford, who fired a volley 
of soul-relieving oaths. 

“I’m going down to bum around a bit with 
him,” said Stover, stipping on his coat; “cheer 
the old boy up.” 

“Well, he knew it.” 

“Lots of difference that makes.” 

Below, Brocky, muffled to the ears, brim 
down, was whistling in unmusical enthusiasm: 

‘Tis a jolly life we lead; 
Care and sorrow we defy —— 


“Hello, that you, Dink?” he said, breaking 
off. “Come on for a tramp.” 

At that age, being inexperienced, the under- 
graduate in questions of sympathy wisely returns 
to the instincts of the canine. Stover, without 
speaking, fell into his stride, and they swung off 
toward West Rock. 

“Wiggin is the type of man,” said Brockhurst, 
meditatively puffing his pipe, “that is the glori- 
fication of the commonplace. He is a sort of 
sublime earthworm plodding along, and claim- 
Ing acquaintance with the rose because he 
travels around the roots. He is really by in- 
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stinct a bricklayer, and the danger is that he 
may continue either in literature or some pro- 
fession where the cry is for imagination.” 

“You could have beaten him out,” said 
Stover as a solace. 

“And become an earthworm?” said Brock- 
hurst. ‘The luck of it is, he made up his mind 
to heel the Lit. With his ideas he would have 
made leader of the glee club, president of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, chairman of the News, or 
what not.” 

“Still, give him credit,” said Stover, smiling 
to himself, for he felt that he now saw for the 
first time the human side of Brockhurst. 

“| did; it was quite an amusing time.” 

“What happened?” 

“Why, the little grubber came up to me and 
said, ‘Brocky, old man, you ought to have had 
” 

“Why, that was rather decent,” said Stover. 

“Rubbish! All formalism,” said Brockhurst 
impatiently. ‘Showed the caliber of his mind 
— the obvious, nothing but the obvious. He 
thought it the thing to say, that’s all.” 

“Well, what did you answer?” said Stover, 
wondering. 

“T said, ‘Well, why didn’t you vote for me, 
then?’”’ 

Stover burst out laughing, and Brockhurst, 
who had lost a coveted honor, was a little molli- 
fied by the tribute. 

“Of course he stammered and looked an- 
noyed — naturally; situation his imagination 
couldn’t meet. So! said: 

““*Come, Wiggin, no stuff and nonsense. You 
didn’t think I ought to have it, and I know darn 
well, now that you’ve won out, you'll get a Skull 
and Bones to wear, pose in the middle of photo- 
graphs for the Banner, and be thoroughly satis- 
fied at our board meeting to sit back and listen 
while | do the talking.’”’ 

Stover broke into a laugh. 

“Brocky, you scandalized him.” 

“Not at all. He thought I was joking. 
The last thing that occurs to the grubber is 
that wit is only a polite way of calling a man 
an ass.” 

“Brocky, you’re at your best; don’t stop.” 

Brockhurst smiled. It was turning a defeat 
into a victory. 

“The strange thing is, Dink, the best thing 
for me is to have missed out.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name?” 

“If I had made the chairmanship, I should 
probably be tapped for Bones —one of the 
successful. I might have become satisfied. 
Do you know that that is the great danger of 
this whole senior business?”’ 

“What?” 
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“The fellow who wears his honor like a halo. 
He’s made Bones or Keys. He’s a success in 
life. Nothing more awaits him. I was it.” 

“Still, you would have liked it.” 

“Sure; I’m inconsistent,” said Brocky, with 
a laugh. “It’s only when I don’t get what 
| want that my beautiful reason shows me 
shouldn’t have had it.” 

“Well, there’s no danger of either of us disap- 
pearing under the halos,” said Stover shortly. 

“|’m not so sure about you,” said Brockhurst. 

The casual doubt aroused strange emotions 
in Stover. 

“| thought you didn’t believe in them,” he 
said slowly. 

“T don’t. 
institutions, traditions; 
view,” said Brockhurst. 
world to be in revolt.” 

“You once spoke of the society system, the 
whole thing as it exists in America,” said Stover, 
“‘as a sort of idol-worship. 1 never quite under- 
stood your meaning.” 

“Why, I think it’s quite obvious,” said Brock- 
hurst, surprised. “What was idol-worship? A 
large body of privileged charlatans, calling 
themselves priests, impressed the masses with 
all the flummery of mysterious ceremonies, 
convenient voices issuing from caves or stone 
idols. What was an idol? An ordinary chunk 
of marble, let us say, issuing from the sculptor’s 
chisel. When did it become sacred and awe- 
inspiring? When it had been placed in an inner 
shrine of shrines, removed from the public, 
veiled in shadows, obscured by incense, guarded 
by solicitous guards. The stone is still a stone, 
but the populace is convinced.” 

“How does this apply?” said Stover impa- 
tiently. 

“Cases are parallel. A group of us come 
together for the purpose of debate and discus- 
sion. No one notices it beyond a casual 
thought. Suddenly we surround ourselves with 
mystery, appear on the campus with a sensa- 
tional pin stuck in our cravats, a bat’s head or a 
gallows; and when, marvelously enough, some 
one asks us what the dickens we are wearing, 
we turn away, instantly it becomes known that 
something so deadly secret has begun that we 
have sworn to shed our heart’s blood before we 
allow the holy, sacred name of Bat’s Head or 
Gallows Bird to pass our lips!” 

“It’s a little foolish, but what’s the harm?” 

“The harm is that this mumbo-jumbo, fee- 
fi-fo-fum, high-cockalorum business is taken 
seriously. It’s the effect on the young imagina- 
tion that comes here that is harmful. Dink, 


I don’t believe in organizations, 
that’s my point of 
“But then, I’m in the 


I tell you, and I mean it solemnly, that when 
a boy comes here to Yale, or any other American 
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college, and gets the flummery in his system, 
believes in it — surrenders to it —so that he 
trembles in the shadow of a tomblike building, 
doesn’t dare to look at a pin that stares him in 
the face, is afraid to pronounce the holy, sacred 
name — when he’s got to that point he has 
ceased to think, and no amount of college life 
is going to revive him. It’s wrong, fundamen- 
tally wrong; it’s a crime against the whole 
moving spirit of university history — the his- 
tory of struggle for the liberation of the human 
mind.” 

“But, Brocky, what would you have them 
do? Run as open clubs?” 

“Not at all,” said Brockhurst. “I would 
strip them of all nonsense; in fact, that is 
their weakness, not their strength, and it is all 
unnecessary. This is what I’d do: drop the 
secrecy,— this extraordinary muffled breathless 
guarding of an empty can,— retain the privi- 
lege any club has of excluding outsiders, stop 
this childishness of getting up and leaving the 
room if some old lady happens to ask are you 
a Bones man or a Keys man. Instead, when a 
Bones man goes to see a freshman whom he 
wants to befriend, have him say openly as he 
passes the chapter house: 

“*That’s my society — Skull and Bones. It 
stands as a reward of merit here. Hope you'll 
do something to deserve it.’ 

“Which is the better of the two ideas, the 
saner, the manlier, and the more natural? 
What would they lose by eliminating the 
objectionable, unnecessary features? — all of 
which, you may be sure, were started as horse- 
play, and have, curiously enough, come to be 
taken in deadly earnestness.” 

“| think you exaggerate a little,”’ said Stover, 
unwilling to accept this arraignment. 

“No, I don’t,” said Brockhurst stubbornly. 
“The thing is a fetish; it gets you — it’s meant 
to get you. It gets me, and if you’re honest 
you'll admit it gets you. Now own up.” 

“Yes, I suppose it does.” 

“Now, Dink, you’re fighting for one thing 
up here — the freedom of your mind and your 
will.” 

“Why, yes,” Stover said, surprised at Brock- 
hurst’s knowledge of his inner conflicts. “Yes, 
that’s exactly what I’m fighting out.” 

“Well, my boy, you’ll never get what you're 
after until you see this thing as it is — the 
unreasonable harm done, the poppycock that 
has been thrown around a good central idea, 
if you admit such things are necessary, which, 
of course, | don’t.” 

“You see,” said Stover stubbornly, “you're 
against all organization.” ; 

“I certainly am — inherited organizations,” 

















said Brockhurst immediately, “organizations 
that are imposed on you. The only organiza- 
tion necessary is the natural, spontaneous 
coming together of congenial elements.” 

They had returned to the campus, and Brock- 
hurst, by intent leading the way, stopped before 
the lugubrious bulk of Skull and Bones. 

“There you are,” he said, with a laugh. 
“Look at it. It’s built of the same stone as 
other buildings; it has in it what secret? Go 
up, young Egyptian, to its mystery, in awe 
and reverence, young idol-worshiper of thirty 
centuries ago.” 

“Hang it, Brocky, it does get me,” said 
Stover, with a short laugh. 

“Curious,” said Brockhurst, turning away. 
“The architecture of these sacred tombs is 
almost invariably the suggestion of the dun- 
geon — the prison of the human mind.” 


Stover’s conversation with Brockhurst did not 
at first trouble him much. Curiously enough, 
the one idea he retained was that Brockhurst had 
spoken of him as a possibility for Tap Day. 

“What nonsense,” he said to himself angrily. 
“Here, | know better!” 

But the next afternoon, the thought returning 
to him with pleasure, all at once, following a 
boyish whim, he passed into his old entry at 
Lawrence, and, going down a little guiltily into 
the region of the bath-tubs, came to the wall 
on which were inscribed the lists of his class. 
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On the Bones list, third from the top, the 
name Stover had been replaced and heavily 
underlined. 

It gave him quite a thrill; something seemed 
to leap up inside of him, and he went out has- 
tily. Then all at once he became angry. It was 
like opening up again a fight that had been 
fought and lost. 

“What an ass I am!” he said furiously. 
“The deuce of a chance I have to go Bones — 
with Reynolds and Le Baron. Can the leopard 
change his spots? About as much chance as a 
ki-yi has to go through a sausage machine and 
come out with a bark.” 

But, as he went toward Jean Story’s home, 
thinking of her and what she would want, the 
force of what Brockhurst had said began to 
weaken. 

“Brocky is unpractical,” he said artfully. 
“We must deal with things as they are, make 
the best of them. He exaggerates the effects 
on the imagination. At any rate, no one can 
accuse me of not taking a stand.” 

He saw the old Colonial house, white and dis- 
tinguished under the elms, and he said to himself, 
hoping against hope: 

“1f I were tapped, it would mean a good deal 
to her. I’ll be darned if I’ll let Brocky work me 
up. I’ve done enough here.” 

He said it defiantly, for the courage of a man 
has two factors — his courage and the courage 
of the woman he loves. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED PRESIDENTIAL 


CANDIDATE, AND THE NEW 


HE facts of Governor Harmon’s adminis- 

tration in Ohio, published in this month’s 
McC.ure’s, portray a presidential candidate 
of an old-fashioned type —a type which is 
rapidly passing away. The governorship of 
Ohio represents to Governor Harmon, as does 
the governorship of New Jersey to Woodrow 
Wilson, merely a stepping-stone to the Presi- 
dency. The circumstances attending the nomi- 
nation of these two Governors had much 
in common. The discredited Democratic 
machine in Ohio nominated Harmon, just as 
the discredited Democratic machine in New 
Jersey nominated Wilson. In both instances 
the machines were actuated by the same motives. 
In each case the politicians selected, as best 
suited to their purpose, a person of academic 
type, long removed from the hurly-burly of 
active political life — one of those respectable 
figureheads who have been so frequently and so 
successfully used in the past as shields for 
political crimes. The corporations likewise had 
a hand in selecting both of these candidates. 
In Ohio the “propertied classes” regarded 
Harmon as safe and sane. Wall Street, divided 
only by a river from New Jersey, selected 
Woodrow Wilson as a man after its own heart. 
Both the backers of Wilson and those of Har- 
mon likewise knew that in nominating a Gover- 
nor they were also selecting a possible President. 


THE CULTIVATOR OF “VOTES” 


From the beginning of his governorship, 
therefore, Harmon has had his eye constantly 
upon the White House. The same statement is 
unquestionably true of Wilson; the two men, 
however, have faced the situation from radically 
different standpoints. Wilson’s methods have 
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been entirely modern; he has taken a definite 
stand upon practically every important ques- 
tion of the day. Whatever we may think of 
the man’s ideas and character, we at least 
know what his ideas and his character are. 
Like Roosevelt, he wears his political heart 
upon his sleeve. ‘‘Here I am; this is what |] 
think and stand for; take me or leave me!” 
He regards it as the duty of a presidential 
candidate to champion definite causes and lead 
public sentiment. There are several old-timers 
in the field, however, notably Harmon and 
Champ Clark, who represent the old-fashioned 
McKinley type —the type that divides the 
party organization into several factions and at- 
tempts to conciliate them all. These men 
regard the electorate as split up into what 
are known as “votes.” In the old days there 
was the “Irish vote,” the “‘German vote,” 
the “‘old-soldier vote,” the “negro vote,” the 
“labor vote,” the “free-silver vote,” the “busi- 
ness man’s vote.” The fine art of political 
balancing consisted in winning all, or as many 
as possible, of these several followings, and of 
aggressively alienating none. The candidate’s 
serious business was to bring into fine alignment 
with these elements, or “votes,”’ his convictions 
on such difficult questions as religion, immigra- 
tion, pensions, currency, and the tariff. In the 
eyes of the professional manipulator of delegates, 
a candidate was “politically impossible” who 
was known to possess any definite ideas. These 
“leaders”’ searc eches of the aspirant 
for evidences Affat He rayed himself into 
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JOHNSTON ABRAHAM is a British 
physician who took an enforced trip as a 
* ship’s doctor to most of the places in the 
Eastern Seas that wé have heard about. He is 
not a professional traveler; he does not stifle the 
reader with international questions. He simply 
tells about his trip in a fluent, naive, conversa- 
tional manner; but he puts a surprising amount 
of color and atmosphere into ‘‘The Surgeon’s 
Log” (Dutton). Being British, he didn’t wish 
to be fascinated by the East, but he was and 
frankly acknowledges it. It isa refreshing nar- 
tative after so much laborious buncombe by 
some other travelers. 
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Columbus sailed in three ships to discover 
America—why not Birmingham in three books 
to conquer it? ‘“‘Lalage’s Lovers,” ‘‘Spanish 
Gold,” and “The Search Party” (Doran) have 
landed upon these critical shores. G. A. Bir- 
mingham writes in the interest of cheerfulness, 
and he doesn’t care a button whether one thinks 
his stories are absolutely absurd or not. These 
stories are in and about Ireland, and intro- 
duce the most engaging people. Who could 
resist Lalage, beginning her career as a child pub- 
lisher with “The Anti-Cat,” directed toward the 
reform of her governess? And so with the other 
books, all joyously pledged to the rout of dull 


care. 


“Winter is over and the making of gardens is 
at hand,” says Lena M. McCauley in her book, 
“The Joy of Gardens” (Rand, McNally). 
Very true. _We are converting our coal-shovels 
into garden-spades and turning from dances to 
daffodils. At this season, if any book can be of 








real help in changing a little seed into a pansy, it 
has its place. In this book such value as it pos- 
sesses for the practical gardener is in the appen- 
dix. The book as a whole is addressed to the 
esthetic and artistic lover of flowers rather than 
to the man with the spade. There are many 
beautiful pictures of gardens of the immeasur- 


ably wealthy. l 


“The Man Who Understood Women” (Ken- 
nerley) is the title covering a volume of short 
stories by Leonard Merrick. Despite Professor 
Tyrrell’s suggestion, it is uncertain whether Mr. 
Merrick does not understand men as well as he 
does women. However that may be, this 
Englishman senses the romantic value of the 
Parisian more surely than he does that of his 
countrymen, and this in itself suggests that his 
taste is good. The stories confirm it—the savor 
of Maupassant is pleasantly pungent. Many 
people do not like the debonair and susceptible 
denizen of the Quartier Latin, and to them half 
of these stories will be a bore, despite brilliant 
gleams of humor and, again, of tragedy; but 
they are all clever stories crisply told. 


x 


A tale by Eden Phillpotts presupposes bleak 
hills, mutinous spirits, and the primal passions. 
All these elements are present, as usual, in “The 
Beacon” (Lane). It would be difficult to find 
any writer more grimly at ease than he upon his 
desolate Dartmoor tors. With his primitive 
material he deals sternly but with undeniable 
power. This story of murderous jealousy be- 


tween two men of Dartmoor over a transplanted 
London barmaid with a passion for mountain- 
tops, is not for every man. 
French-pastry category. 


It is not in the 
But if your mood is 
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for fiction of the unkempt and unchastened Phill- 
potts sort, ‘The Beacon” is strong meat. 

General Funston’s “‘ Memories of Two Wars” 
(Scribners) proves that there is nothing radi- 
cally wrong with Kansas. If a native of that 
State can go towar as jovially as he, there is hope 
for it. The two wars do not justify so thick a 
book as this one; but General Frederick Funston 
does. The title should be “The Happy Adven- 
tures of a Kansan Knight.”’ He played for a 
time in Cuba with Garcia and others whose 
names are immortalized on cigar-bands, and 
then rollicked through tantalizing situations in 
the Philippines —all the while, as he frankly 
says, “having the time of his life.” He 
emerged as a general, however, which shows that 
he did something worth writing about. 


pe 


With apparent relish certain pianists and 
other fellow artists have been heatedly em- 
braced by the hysterical multitude. Such is the 
diet upon which genius thrives. Mme. Okraska, 
who has the title rdle in ‘‘Tante” (Century), 
was a world-famous musician and had admit- 
tedly grown stout upon that fare. She was an 
uncommonly smooth and velvety woman until 
the rebellious husband of her ward refused to 
make obeisance. Then the hidden claws were 
unsheathed and a protracted season of misery 
was inaugurated. That the claws were finally 
clipped is, of course, inevitable; but Mme. 
Okraska was such a clever cat that it is almost 
a matter of regret. Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
has produced a most engrossing and unusual 
study of the artistic temperament. 


S 


The contemporary writer that has not created 
“‘the cleverest detective since Sherlock Holmes” 
will soon be as rare as the dodo. Additions to 
the noble company of mystery-solvers are a 
weekly occurrence. Three recent recruits are 
creatures of almost superhuman shrewdness 
evolved by those industrious Frankensteins, 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
and E. Phillips Oppenheim. To each his meed 
of interest for those of us whose systems demand 
a certain amount of nervous suspense. Mr. 
Chesterton in “The Innocence of Father 
Brown” (Lane) delineates a most lovable priest 
whose adventures are realistic and convincing. 
In “Average Jones” (Bobbs-Merrill) Mr. Adams 
adapts an advertising man to his purpose— 





quite mechanical but smooth running. “Peter 
Ruff” (Little, Brown) is, as one might expect, 
clothed by Mr. Oppenheim with all the pomp 
and circumstance of one who holds the destinies 
of Europe in the balance. 


Another novel by Tolstoy has come to light — 
“‘Hadji Murad” (Dodd, Mead). It may be the 
last, but it is a publisher’s habit to scrape the 
literary remains of a popular author until there 
is nothing left but a shell. Maybe it pays. 
“Hadji Murad,” a story of military adventure 
in the Caucasus, was written when Tolstoy was 
seventy-four years old. It is an added proof 
that Tolstoy was a wonderful old man. Those 
of the immense army of his admirers in this 
country who remember “The Cossacks,” writ- 
ten forty years earlier, will find the same quali- 
ties in this tale; the lucid simplicity, the sure 
observation, the knowledge of men. The de- 
scription of Hadji Murad’s death is as realistic- 
ally dramatic as anything Tolstoy ever did. 


4 


Three pages of “Riders of the Purple Sage” 
(Harper’s) and the gentle reader is in beyond his 
depth, swimming madly for the back cover. 
That is, if he is the gentle reader who hates the 
oppressor, loves the acrid smell of powder 
smoke, and admires the soft-spoken but very- 
quick-on-the-trigger “‘gun-man” of the. wide 
Western ranges. Night riders and chill mystery, 
throbbing romance, wild horses, and hot death, 
are the elements Zane Grey has used in com- 
pounding this stirring tale. Melodrama? Cer- 
tainly; but what of that? We all have our 
melodramatic moments. 


E} 


A number of eminent theorists have already 
undertaken analyses and prophecies concerning 
the “new democracy,” and doubtless there are 
many to come. But thus far the exact defini- 
tion has proved elusive. Possibly there isn’t 
any such thing, despite great clamor over it. It 
is a serious matter with Dr. Walter E. Weyl, 
however, and in a recent volume, ‘‘The New 
Democracy” (Macmillan), he sets down his con- 
ceptions of our economic and social unrest. It 
is a portentously solemn book, but nevertheless 
a brave endeavor to diagnose a difficult case. 
No matter what its name may be, America is 
experiencing a great organic change, and such 
men as Dr. Weyl are valuable in stimulating an 
intelligent interest in it. 
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Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

beste Kitty young lady Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Who lived in’, etait chai Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 

in the city ; Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
the said ‘‘Campbell’s fare Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
Is so tasty and rare 


To. nis: 
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“You'd better not “om less denis half-a-dozent © ? 


BECAUSE your family will enjoy this perfect soup ell, 
you are likely to find yourself suddenly without Nts some 
fine day just at dinner hour with the stores Slosed Led 
everybody clamoring for ‘\ 


Camb, SSise 


And no wonder they all like it so well. 

The rich stock is made from fresh selected ox-tails most 
daintily prepared. And this nourishing broth—combined 
with whole-tomato puree—contains, beside the meaty 
marrowy joints, diced vegetables, barley, celery and herbs, 
all flavored delicately with dry Spanish sherry of our own 
/ importation. 

There never was a more satisfying soup. 
And we make 20 others just as good. Try 


them all. 
21 kinds 10c a can 





le ne Baad ~~ red-and-white aan ~~ 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 











Every home 


should have a 
Victor- Victrola 


because 

this instrument satis- 
fies the love of music 
that is born in every 
one of us; touches the 
heart strings and de- 
velops the emotional 
part of our nature; 
freshens the tired 
mind and lightens the 
cares and worries ot 
every-day life. 


because 
the Victor-Victrola 
brings to you the best 
music of all the world 
and gives you a com- 
plete understanding of the masterpieces of 
the great composers such as you can acquire 
in no other way. 


& 


because 
the Victor-Victrola places at your command 
the services of the world’s greatest opera 





New Victor Records 
are on sale at all 
dealers on the 
28th of each month 


Oak 








all 
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-Victrola 


stars, who make records exclusively for 
the Victor, besides a host of famous in- 
strumentalists, celebrated bands and _ or- 
chestras, and well-known comedians and 
entertainers. 








because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized 
as the world’s greatest musical instrument, 
occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened 
millions to a proper appreciation of music. 





because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in price from 
$15 to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 _Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 


no home can afford to be without one of 
these wonderful instruments. 








because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the Victor- 
Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 





Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles 
6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed and 
used eight times) 





Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak Sa 
kas) 
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My Finest Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—despite its price—marks the best I know. 
My Farewell Car, based on 25 years of experience. And no 











It is 


man 
‘ P ° P ‘ 
will ever, in my estimation, build a much better car. 
’ ’ 
My Limit cars. I have built them my Price Not Fixed 
oe an eenee tens of thin self—up to 6-cylinder sixties. 

25 years tens o - ; , 7 os es 
sands of men have come to But most men who know The present price —$1,055 
have faith in me. have come to seek .modera- —is no measure at all of the 

B eay to them and to other tion. They have proved that worth of this car. My own 
that this Farewell Car shows excesses in size, weight and idea is that the price is im- 
the utmost of which I am power are useless and im- possible. 
capable. mensely expensive. 

In all the 18 months which It is based on an output 


, “ The popular car of the future 
I spent on this car the selling 


nh will be the 30 to 35-horse- 
price was never considered. 


; ; power, four-cylinder car. So 

Reo the Fifth is my finest I have adopted this standard 
creation. It is now the only 
car built in this mammoth 
plant. My claim is this: 

So all my past prestige, 
and all this concern’s future, 
are at stake on this single car. 


It is based on a very k 
for materials—much low 


type for My Farewell Car. 


even this plant can't 
It is utterly impossible to So this price is not 
use better materials, better All 
workmanship or devices than 


probably beyond our powers. 


»W cost 


ver than 
for years. It is based on 
ideals of utter efficiency which 


reach. 


fixed. 


our contracts with deal- 
ers provide for advance. Reo 


The Standard Car I use in this car. the Fifth should not be judged 
I don’t mean that men It will never be possible, by this altruistic price. Judge 
can’t build more costly cars— at any price, to get more of it solely by the merits of the 


heavier, larger, more powerful real worth in a car. car. 













7 

Brake and | 
Clutch” ff 
Pedals 


Center 
Controt 





ea 


30-35 
Hors2power 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Wheels 
34 Inches 
Demountable 
ims 
Speed — 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
2,4 and 5 
Passenger 
dies 





One Front Door Open to Show 
enter Control 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer —all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 








—— 
—— 





“ec, — 
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Where It Excels 





My advantage in design- 
ing lies in 25 years of expe- 
rience. I have built tens of 
thousands of cars, in 24 models, 
and.I know all the possible 


troubles. 


My axles and driving shafts 
are much larger than neces- 
sary, and I build them of 
nickel steel. 


My connections are built 
of Vanadium steel. And I 
prove every alloy by analy- 


SIs. 


My differential was de- 
signed for 45 horsepower. 
My gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


My carburetor is doubly 
heated, to deal with poor 
gasoline. The magneto I 
use must pass a radical test. 


Unusual Care 


My excess of caution, my big 
margins of safety, result from 
decades of experience. I am 
too old in this business to 
take any chances. 

I carry inspection to the 
extreme. I insist on repeated 


tests. 


I use more Roller Bearings 
than were ever before employed 


R. M. Owen & 





in this type of car. There 
are only three ball bearings 
in Reo the Fifth, and two are 


in the fan. 


So with every feature. 
Each is the highest, the 
costliest type known to mo- 
tor car engineering. 


No Petty Economies 


The wheel base, is_ long, 
the wheels are large, the car 
is over-tired. 


The body finish consists 
of 17 coats. Even the en- 
gine is nickel trimmed. 


The upholstering is deep 
made of genuine leather— 
filled with genuine hair. 


The design of the car 
shows the last touch of up- 


to-dateness. 


Every detail of this car 
breathes of utter perfection. 


Center Control 
No Side Levers 
No Reaching 


This car also embodies my 


new center control. The gear 


shifting is done by this center 


cane-handle—by a__ slight, 


casy motion in cach of four 


directions. 


There are no side levers 
to block either front door. 
Both of the brakes are op- 
erated by foot pedals. One 
pedal also operates the clutch. 


Thus the driver may sit, 
as he should sit, on the left 
hand side. “He is next to 
the cars which he passes. 
He is on the up side of the 
road. Heretofore this was 


possible in electric cars only. 


This simple form of control 
the best ever invented—is 
exclusive to Reo the Fifth. 


Ask for the Book 


Reo the Fifth is the most 
interesting car of the season. 
It comes pretty close to fi- 
nality. 


It is My Farewell Car, 
and the price is sensational. 
It is a car that you should 


know. 


Ask for our catalog, giv- 
ing all details and picturing 
all the body designs. When 
we mail the book we _ will 
tell you where to see the 
car. Address, 


Co., General Sales Agents for 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


(10% Oversize) 


Touch the Million Mark 


This month we celebrate. 


A million Goodyear Automobile Tires have 
now gone into use. 

Over half that number have been used 
within the past 12 months. Yet this is our 
13th year. 

Think what that means. More used this 
last year than in 12 years altogether. 

Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our pat- 
ented type—suddenly became the sensation. 

A few men proved them out. Then thou- 
sands proved them—then tens of thousands 
more. 

Now a million tires. Now a trebled de- 
mand over last year. Now a larger sale than 
any other tire commands. 


200,000 Users 
127 Makers Adopt Them 


No-Rim-Cut tires have been tested, prob- 
ably, on 200,000 cars. And this flood-like 
demand is the result of that testing. 

For the year 1912, 127 leading motor car 
makers have contracted for Goodyear tires. 


That means the reign of a new-type tire— 
a tire that cuts tire bills in two. 





It means that men who know, want tires 
that can’t rim-cut. They want oversize tires, 
to save the blowouts due to overloading. 

They want hookless tires. And they want 
tires which embody the final results of 13 
years spent in perfecting them. 

They get all these features in No-Rim-Cut 
tires. Yet they cost no more than other 
standard tires. 

So these 200,000 demand these tires, as you 
will when you know. 


Old-Type Tires 


The old-type tires which No-Rim-Cuts are 
displacing are known as clincher tires. 

They have hooks on the base, which hook 
into the rim flange. 

When the tire is run wholly or partly deflated 
by neglect or accident, the rim flanges cut it. 
Such tires are often ruined in a single block. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the 
base. Yet they fit any standard rim. These 
tires make rim-cutting forever impossible, as a 
glance at the tires will show you. 

And they are twice as easy to detach as 
old-type clincher tires. 
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Why the Average Saving 
Is 48 Per Cent 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of all ruined 
clincher tires are rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut 
and expense. 

Then No-Rim-Cut tires aie 10 per cent 
over the rated size. That means I0 per cent 
more air—IO per cent greater carrying capac- 
ity. And that, with the average car, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Thus we figure 48 per cent. It varies, of 
course, with proper use or abuse. Your cost 
for tire upkeep depends somewhat on you. 

But this saving of rim cutting, plus the 
added size, will cut the average tire upkeep in 
two. And tens of thousands have proved it. 


No Extra Price 
No-Rim-Cut tires 
other standard tires. 


tires forever end that worry 


now cost no more than 
They used to cost one- 


an equal price. Which tire will you take? 


We Control Them 


We control by patents the only way to make 
a practical tire of this new type. 

Three flat bands of 126 braided wires are 
vulcanized into the tire base. 

Other devices are employed to make a 
hookless tire, but in use they have proved very 
unsatisfactory. 

That is why the demand for this new-type 
tire has centered on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

When you change from the old type—as 
you will—do not adopt an experiment. Get 
the tire of which one million have been tested 
out. 


No-Rim-Cut these days of tire 


wisdom, far outsell 


tires, in 





fifth extra. 
Think what that 
means. A oe 


Tires which can’t 
rim-cut cost the 
same as tires that 
do. Oversize tires 
cost the same as 
skimpy tires. 


(00D 


You are offered 
your choice at 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


allothers. Get 
these tires. 


Our 1912 Tire 
Book— based on 13 
years spent in tire 
making—is filled 
with facts you 
should know. Ask 


us to mail it to you 


SYEAR 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


- Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 
635° 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Perfect Refrigeration Means 
Pure, Wholesome Food, Small Ice Bills 


UT A SEEGER REFRIGERATOR 
into your home; protect the health of 
your family and reduce your current ex- 

penses. Your family’s health depends upon 
the purity of your food supply. Almost any 
refrigerator will keep food cold: the SEEGER 
will do more—keep it absolutely pure— with 


Seeger Dry 
Air’ Siphon less ice. 


OE POR 
SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


is built ditferent from other refrigerators. Note the siphons between the food and ice chambers. This 
construction maintains a rapid circulation of cold, dry air—preserves foods in their original purity. 
Cream, butter, vegetables and fruits can be kept in the same compartment without taint. All odors, 
moisture and impurities are condensed on the ice and carried out through the drip. The uniform temperature 
maintained makes the ice last longer. This cold dry-air circulation is possible only with the Siphon System, 
as built in Seeger Refrigerators. 

The white elastic enamel lining (not paint) will neither crack nor peel. It is made in one solid 
piece—has no corners for germs to lodge in. 

The walls have fourteen 
thicknesses, insulated with 
cold-retaining and _ heat- 
resisting materials of 
demonstrated merit. 
The exterior kiln- 
dried oak case is 
beautifully finished 

like the best fur- 

niture. 


Sold by Dealers 


under the 
Seeger 
Guarantee. 





Complete Cata- 
log of all sizes and 
styles of Seeger Re- 
frigerators upon reé 
quest. Gives de- 
scription and illus 
trates full details 
of construction and 
Siphon System 
You ought to read 
it before deciding 
upon your retriger- 
tor. 

If we have no 
dealer in your city 
we will ship you 
a “Seeger” direct. 


Seeger RefrigeratorCo. 


Arcade and Wells Streets 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SEER ROS Ste ean Simro eninge 














Any Time 
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Post Toasties 


With cream and sugar or fruits — WAZ a 
~ age and please the wll : 


Crisp bits of Indian corn, 
cooked and toasted to an appe- 
tizing golden brown. 
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Mea 


BASS 


Ready to serve direct from 


the package. YY y fl \ : 
A Minnesota woman writes: 7 jrrrey YS SN 


“I use Post Toasties because they are liked by all my family, 
making a convenient food to serve on any occasion. 

“T use it for a breakfast food; then again with canned fruit or 
preserves, as a most delicious dessert for dinner or supper—each one 
desiring more. 


Bae 
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BS 
“My experience is, all who taste want more.” Si 
¥ ; 2s 
‘ ~<s ' a ° ae 5 
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pig Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. ee ae Nez At i —— 
Res) Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario ae et 28 Pe = ——— BS 
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OUR most delicious biscuit will be eaten 

with added zest when spread with Meadow- 

Gold Butter. You “smack your lips.” 
Sweetness and fine flavor are there. You say at 
once “Meadow-Gold’s the butter for me,” 


Meadow-Gold Butter 


is made only from rich, pasteurized cream and 
comes to you in the patented, sealed package. 
To the Dealer: Meadow-Gold Butter has just the qualities 
necessary to build up a butter trade. Write for address of 
nearest distributing house. 

MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


East of the Mississippi River 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


West of the Mississippi River 
BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Lincoln, Neb. 


Distributing branches in principal cities 





\ \ 
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Be 
Ee 


This ' 
May Be 

Just What 
You Need 


Beyond all question, some of 
the every-day beverages are 
harmful to heart, nerves and 
digestion. 


Many mothers refuse coffee 
and tea to their children, yet by 
strange inconsistency use these 
beverages themselves. 


In consequence, sooner or later, 
and according to the degree of 
natural strength of the individual, 
there comes a time when ill re- 
sults are surely felt. 


Then, it is well to ~heed 


Nature’s warning. 











Every member of the family can drink 


POSTU 


with certainty of benefit. 





A change from coffee and tea to Postum has proven a revelation of 
comfort to thousands, and the delightful flavour of this wholesome 
food-drink makes the change easy and pleasant. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Will You Accept 
FREE. 


a Sheet of 


Carbon Paper. 


that will 


Copy 100 Letters? 


Give it to your stenographer and tell 
her to use it until it is worn out, and /o 
count the number of copies tt makes. 


After that you will tell her to use 
nothing but MultikKopy. That's why we 
want every reader of this publication to 





send for a sample of 


TRADE 


~ Regular Finish Hard Finish 

MultiKopy, It. wt.. 20 MultiKopy. It. wt. 16 
MultiKopy. medium, 8 MultiKopy, medium, 6 
MultiKopy, billing. 6 MultiKopy, billing, 4 


This is your chance to learn what every business man should know 


Made in black, blue, purple, red and green; in 
six varieties to meet every requirement. This list 
gives the varieties and the number of copies each 
will make at one writing on good onion-skin paper. 





about Carbon Paper. 

Note in the table above the number of copies Multikopy will make at one 
writing. Your present paper will probably not make over four legible copies. 

Multikopy gives remarkably sharp impressions—they don't smut, are 
clean to handle, and don’t fade. Erasures on the original hardly show on the 
copy. Multikopy xever dries out. 

MultiKopy is not cheap, but it is extremely economical. It is well worth 
your while to send for and try the sample sheet. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, “sii 


Typewriter Carbon, Ribbons and Supplies 


SALEs OrFrices: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 222 W. Madison St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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One Policy 





IFTY years ago the Pony Express 
became the most efficient messenger 
service ever known. 


Pony riders carried messages from 
Missouri to California, nearly two thou- 
sand miles across mountains and des- 
erts, through blizzards and sand storms, 
constantly in danger of attack by 
hostile Indians. 


_ Fresh horses were supplied at short 
intervals, and the messages, relayed 
from rider to rider, were delivered in 
the record-breaking time of seven and 
one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took the place 
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The Pony Express 
A Pioneer of the Bell System 


of the Pony Express, carrying messages 
across this western territory. Today 
the telephone lines of the Bell System 
have done more, for they have bound 
together ranch and mine and camp and 
village. 


This network of telephone lines, 
followingsthe trails of the Indians, con- 
nects with the telegraph to carry mes- 
sages throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Beil Service 
the most remote settler is no longer 
isolated, but has become a constantly 
informed citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 









sesh 





The Road to Motor Pleasure 


Wy x=. a good car under you, good fellows beside 


you, and a hard, clean stretch ahead, you’ re on 
the road to motor pleasure if your engine is 
fed with Texaco. 


There is no real pleasure unless your motor driyes, and 
drives, with only a sweet, soft purr. There must be no 
misses, no hitches, no stops. 





So use Texaco Motor Oil. It gives life and strength to 
your motor. It is free from carbon impurities. Will 
not carbonize. Yet has the body to give perfect lubri- 
cation. Shows a zero cold test. 


Sold in one and five gallon cans at garages and supply 
shops: Look for the can with the inner-seal—your 
protection and ours. 


A book ‘‘About Motor Lubrication’’ sent free to owners of motor cars, motor 
boats and aeroplanes. Write Dept. C, 15 Battery Place, New York City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Houston Pueblo Atlant Philadelphia 
Dallas St. Louis Norfolk Roston 
El Paso New Orleans New York Chieago 
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REPUBLIC < 


SpA GSaRp TREAD €: 
‘THE TIRE PERFECT © 


You Peg exLittle More Gur- 
You Pay Less Often. 


oy 


+ » 
gs aw 


F CSREPUBLIC RUBBERCO. 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

REPUBLIC 
SpAGGRp TREAD 
BAT. SEPT (Benz (908 


| 
| 
| 
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HERE’S good cheer in WELCH’S, 
morning, noonornight. Before and 
after the game, for the quiet evening, 

or the occasional celebration WELCH’S 


% furnishes a zest. 
‘6 


| Welch's 


‘Che C1E Drink 
Grape Juice 


It’s a food-drink without being afad- The juice as you pour it from the 
drink. Nature putselementsinthe bottle is just as Nature made it in 
grape that help the human system— __ the grape—full of summer’s 
brains, blood and nerves. We keep = sunshine and autumn’s rich- 
those elements there. ness. 
A corking good punch is the Welch Grape Punch. You can 
make it in a jiffy. Juice of three lemons and one orange; small 
we 6cup of sugar; pint of WELCH’S; pint of charged or plain 
water. Garnish with sliced fruits to suit taste and serve cold. 
Stewards and housekeepers of Fraternity Houses and 
College Clubs: Write us today for our free book of recipes 
for WELCH drinks and desserts. 
; Get the Welch Habit — It’s One That Won’t 
Get You. 
A sample 4-0z. bottle mailed for 10 cents. If 
you cannot get Welch’s of your dealer we will 
send a dozen trial pints for $3, express free 
east of Omaha. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N. Y. 
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Sunday as a Day of Rest. 


The men of the household rest on Sunday—and eat. 

The women who cook the big Sunday dinners which the men enjoy 
do not get much rest, but they are learning to take some "short-cuts" to 
save unnecessary work in the hot kitchen. 


JEL 


is one of the labor-savers. Delicious Jell-O desserts, 
\ which just fit the Sunday appetite, are made by dissolv- 
. ing Jell-O in boiling water. It is done in a minute, and 


adds a good many minutes to woman's share of Sunday 
rest. 


Jell-O is made in seven delightful flavors: Cherry, 
— Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, Peach, Choc- 
olate. 








ww 


PRAIA IY 





Each in a separate package, | 0 cents, at all grocers’. 


Let us send you free the beautiful recipe book, 
**DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in 
ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there it isn’t JELL-O. 
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ve” bears this Mallory 
trade-mark 





Every genuine 
Mallory Hat 


The Men You Meet 


are the men who wear Mallory Hats. Not 
clothing-store figures nor society dandies, 
but real men— of refinement, good dress- 
ing and a liking for honest values. 





Long before the famous Cravenetting 
Process was made an exclusive feature of 
Mallory Hats, they were popular. Since 
1823 men have been buying Mallory Hats 
for style, wear and comfort. Now they 
get, as well, the cravenetting process 
which keeps ‘the hats proof against rain, 
snow and sun. 


Mallory Hats are made in many refined 
styles. The pictures on this page show 
a few—and the types of men who are 
wearing them. 


Ask to see the Mallory trade-mark 
it’s in the hat. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
OF en 13 Astor Place, cor. Broadway, New York 
CTORY: Danbury, Connecticut 
Our a wy ORK STORE is at 1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street 
OSTON STORE: Avw Location, 30 Boylston Street 


ae 


Look for 













Au That the Mallory 
You Like Glass Sign 
ix a Hat in Your 
$3, $3.50 Dealer’s 
and $4, 


Window 
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[ PHERE. ar are imitations of "Porosknit" Under- 
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wear. But you can be sure of the GENUINE 


—for it alone has the actual "Porosknit" label and 
unconditional guarantee shown below—a guarantee 
with no time-limit or quibble. Read it. 


The Genuine as. this Label | 
; —— 
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is 
The absolute, oof of quality, of aa 
durability. "Porgskmit" is cool, light, elastic. "Porosknit" ;;.")°:; me 
Union Suits.are |comfort idealized—no| m i Pe ailallbee 24 
waist line—edsy to button and unbutton Oe ie mmm 8 





Fee MEN ss amr Se 
Oc  \ Shad Daven, ee ae 
Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 

Write for booklet sh 

CHALMER’S KNITTING COMPANY, / 


Pre Ek: 
poet! 


, 
poet? 
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edie Peenesaatiene 


If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below, 














Sure z Means 
It Has Fs Genuine 
This Label 3 ** Porosknit”” 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct Falets ifcte | 















to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This ppemnies applies to every genuine " Porosknit " garment not by Good 
stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the "Porosknit" Label. Deal 
Chalmers Knitting Company, Amsterdam, New York See eaters 
me og . $ Everywhere : 
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We Challenge the World to Show a 
Typewriter with Lower Up-keep Cost 


HE ROYAL has established a new standard in standing-up quality. | 
This is proved by the daily service of thousands of Royals in the strenuous 
“‘srind’’ of railroad, insurance and big corporation offices, as well as important 
departments of the United States Government. The Royal is in every way a thoroughly 
standardized, high-grade typewriter, and it possesses many essential features which 
make it fundamentally superior to old-line machines. 
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Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard fypewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 

most skillful workmen money 

can hire; 
That it will do work of the 
best quality for a greater 
length of time at less ex- 
pense for upkeep than 
any other typewriters, 
regardless of price. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANT 





Back of the Royal is an ironclad guarantee. 
Read it! And back of this guarantee are unlimited 
resources, long experience, and one of the largest 
typewriter organizations in the world. 


















This Unconditional Guarantee is actu- 
ally attached to each Royal leaving our 
factory, exactly as seen in the illustration 


The Best Built Typewriter in the World 


Note the graceful, low-hanging build of the Royal; how all superfluous structure 
has been eliminated. Its superior mechanism and new principles of operation insure 
speed, smoothness and endurance and appeal strongly to both operator and owner. 

1 6“ 99 An extraordinary book of facts 
Write Today for The Royal Book rh typewriter service —what it 
should be, what it should cost, how to get the best. It tells you why the Royal is the money-saving 
typewriter of today, both in initial cost and in economy of operation. Don’t fail to get this book. 

The Royal sells for $75, everything included—no extras 
(Price in Canada $95.) 
No matter where you are, we have a branch or dealer nearby to demonstrate a Royal in your own 
office free of all obligation. Write us and you will receive prompt attention. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Room 63, Royal Typewriter Building, New York | 






















































Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Cities of the World. 
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“16 Facts 


To Revolve 
In Your Mind 


The Edison Rotary Mimeo- 
graph supplies perfect dupli- 
cates of typewritten letters, 
in practically any quantities, 
in any language. 

Statistical reports. 

Publishers’ advertising rates. 

Copies of architects’ specifi- 
cations. 

Annual reports of corpora- 
tions. 

Notices of dues. 

Stock quotations f 

Salesmen's advance-notices. 

Notes-receivable forms. 

Mortuary tables. 

Trade catalogs. 

Notices to stockholders. 

Mercantile reports 

Salesmen’s report blanks. 

Blanks for bids. | 

Description of real estate for 
sale or rent. 

Tabulated reports 

Acknowledgments. 

Stock sheets 





Labels. 

Proxies. 

Shipping tags. 

Freight expense 
bills. 

Order forms. 

Statements. 

Guarantees. 

Bills of fare. 

Hand bills. 

Price lists. 

Programs. 

Requests. 

Bulletins. 

Pay-roll blanks. 

Daily market reports. 

Voucher-record forms. 

Machinery specifications. 

Notices of shipments. 

Daily remittance sheets. 

Instructions to employes. 

Freight-tariff rates and 
changes 

Agents’ contracts. 

Insurance-policy forms. 

Auditing forms. 

Rental and sales notices. 

Railroad. schedules. 

Announcements. 

Instructions to salesmen 

Lessons, etc., for correspond- 
ence schools 

House publications. 

Subscription blanks. 

Publishers’ statements of cir- 
culation. 

Illustrated letters. 

Genealogical records. 

Lapphene toll-slips. 

Engineers’ reports 

Sales reports. 

Inventory forms 

Specification forms. 

Collection notices 

Factory-system forms. 

Postal cards 

Reports of advertising results. 

Admission tickets, 

Card-index forms. 

Names for mailing-lists. 

Instructions for publication. 


























The “Millionaire-Maker’” 
for Merchants and Manufacturers 


‘Where there’s a Typewriter there should be a Mimeograph’’ 


~ ° ° er 
HIS inexpensive machine—The Edison Rotary 
Mimeograph—has helped to make millionaires. 
More than 30,000 merchants and manufacturers use it constantly. 
Every hour of every business day it is increasing earnings and cutting 
expenses in thousands of stores, offices, factories and shops. 
It is doing work in minutes that once took days and weeks. It is doing 
work for pennies that would otherwise cost dollars. 
The “ Rotary ” is in reality an emergency printing press that reels off exact duplicates of type 
writing or handwriting with marvelous speed and accuracy. 
~The one supreme machine for short, quick runs, where time is of vital moment! 
With the *‘ Rotary " at your command you can, at almost a moment's notice, bombard your 
entire mailing list with letters, quotations and propositions. You can have your business- 
bringing message in the mails before the words get cold. 


An Automatic Business-Builder, Time- 
Saver and Expense-Cutter 


One of the largest vehicle and automobile concerns in the country caved twenty limes the 
cost of this machine on the very first job it tackled, 
in 1909. Since then it has saved this concern thou- 
sands of dollars, and they're using it loday. 

Unlimited actual experiences of keen, shrewd busi- 
ness men are on record, who, with the aid of the 
“ Rotary.”” have routed competition and annexed 
new trade territory—du plicating does it. 


Edison 
Rotary 7 6 
Mimeograph 


will perfectly reproduce a thousand or two 
copies from a single original, at a speed 
tad of 50 to 100 copies per minute. 
This at a cost of about 
20c as against the 
printer’s $4 or $5. A 
clerk can do the work. 
Just turn the crank 
and feed the paper— 
the “ Rotary ” does the 
rest. The interior self-inking 
device does away with all ink- 
muss. 


Save 50°; to 90°. of Your 
Printers’ Bills! 


You can do it with the “Rotary.” Print 
as many duplicate copies as you want, 
when you want them, without exasperating 

























Price $45 
Including all Supplies 
for Typewriter Reproduction 
A Multitude of Uses in 
Stores, Shops, Offices, Factories 

The Edison Rotary Mimeograph is adapted 
to an almost unlimited number of uses and an 
endless variety of work in practically every pro- 
gressive business. 

The quick reproduction of letters (typewritten or 
handwritten) heads the list, but there seems to be no 
limit to its miscellaneous uses. 





4 - 4 “ P delays. From 3,000 to 4,000 per hour. No 

Each line of business constantly requires a lot of “leaks "’ of confidential information due to 
quick copies of something. (See partial! list headed having work done outside. The “ Rotary ”’ 
**76"’ Facts.) Printers wax fat on this class of work. is salesman, correspondent, advertiser and 
They cannot compete with the ** Rotary.” systematizer—all in one simple machine 





Ask for Free Demonstration 


An actual working test will prove the merit of the ‘‘Rotary.’’ The result will open 
your eyes to the tremendous advantages of this simple, swift, smooth-running, money- 
making machine. is 

Books and Samples of Work Free 

Comparison will prove the supremacy of the “Rotary” over all other duplicating 
machines in economy, speed and efficiency. Write at once for descriptive literature. 
Ask for our ‘*76" catalog, ‘‘Testimony from Users” and name of our nearest dealer. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Makers, 730!4 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


15 F Murray Street, New York (3) 


Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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The growth of heating 


Look through the new buildings 
all about you, in the planning 
and construction of which there 
is used the deepest thought for 
the comfort and convenience of 
their occupants, and you will 
find they are one and all thor- 
oughly, economically and sani- 
tarily warmed and ventilated by 


AMERICAN « [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


H 


- 
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OSPITALS | 
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But you don’t need to wait until you 
build a new house—why not comfort 
your present home by this ideal 
heating outfit? IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
Radiators are now so easily put in—not one-tenth the muss 
of papering or painting. Our simple aim—to build up an 
army of friends—satisfied users—has resulted in an astonish- 
ing increase in the annual sales of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators—until we have been obliged by the 
demand to also build factories in Canada, England, Germany, 
France, Italy and Austria. 





== = ao 





A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and This world-wide manufacturing has enabled us to incorporate into our outfits the 
422 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Ra- cleverest ideas and practices of the skilled and scientific men of these great nations. 
poate py eg fr gp mot Nowhere else, in any line, can the public obtain better quality or greater value in 
At this price the goods can be heating devices. Investigate now! 

bought of any reputable, com- At present low costs of raw material and freight savings, our prices are most 
petent Fitter. This did not in- attractive. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will make every ounce of 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, fi : * P : : h it is 
freight, etc., which are extra. uel yield the full volume of heat and distribute it evenly and genially where i 
and vary according to climatic needed in every nook and corner of the building. To learn how to get better heat 
and other conditions. and more comfort for less money, send or ask for free book, “Ideal Heating.” 











We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. The 
machine sets in the cellar, and all the dirt it so thoroughly and perfectly gathers is drawn from the 
rooms through small iron suction pipes leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. The foul, germ- 
laden air, after the dust is removed, is vented out-doors. Put with utmost simplicity into any kind 
of old or new dwelling or building. The sole running cost adds but a few dimes to your monthly 
electricity bill. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
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Write Department 21 


queen"  AMBRICAN RADIATOR COMPANY “s23ice | 
heh PPPs Hehgs 
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IVER JOHNSON 
DESIGN 


Obviously the element of design is all 
important. Take our revolver as an ex- 
ample. In the harmony of parts, in sim- 
plicity, in the refinement of every detail 
it is years in advance of other firearms. 


Safety 
Revolver 
Action 


Our department of design is indepen- 
dent of all other departments. It is in 
charge of a corps of able, creative, me- 
chanical engineers whose only task is to 
improve old, and produce new mechan- 
isms. A wonderfully equipped, experi- 
mental machine shop is at their disposal. 


Shotgun 
Action 


These designers have developed an 
absolutely perfect bicycle; compared to 
which other bicycles are mere crudities ; 
a bicycle which has obtained dominating 
popularity because of its efficiency, dura- 
bility and elegant design. 


| 


The final triumph of this department 
is a motorcycle which has been pro- 
nounced 
by impar- 
tial ex- 
perts to be 
the finest 
example 
of me- 
chanical 
designand 
construc- 
tion ever 
produced 
ina motor 
driven vehicle. A motorcycle which is 
fast, long-lived, sensitive in control, easy 
riding and graceful in appearance. 

Comprehensively tllustrated catalogs are yours jor 
the asking, catalog F on firearms; catalog Mon cycles. 





Motorcycle Engine 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 136 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers St. Pacific Coast: Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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NY subject worth photographing is worth preserving in the most perfect 
photographic form. Never photograph such a subject with a camera 
that will give an “amateurish” result—nor use a film that will bring 
out anything less than the maximum in detail of high lights and _ trans- 

parency in shadows. ‘That does not preserve the full color values of the 
subject. 


Then—never print on any paper that will not make the most pleasing and 


artistic of pictures, 
The Superb 


ANSCO 


Camera is the production of a great organization that has made 98 per cent. 
of all professional cameras made in the United States during the past sixty years. 


It possesses professional quality, although its beautifully planned and con- 
structed mechanism is simplified so that a child can photograph successfuily 
with it. 


It is as easy to secure Ansco Film as any other. 


Cyko Paper (the prize winner at all photographic exhibitions), like the superb 
Ansco Cameras and Ansco Film, may be secured from all independent dealers. 
Twenty styles of Ansco Cameras, from $2 to $55, are shown in our cat- 
alog, ‘‘ The Settled Fact.’’ Elbert Hubbard has published a preachment, 
“Snap Shots and Education.’’ We shall be glad to mail both to you. 


Independent dealers everywhere sell Ansco products. Let us put you in touch with your nearest Ansco dealer. 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE CAMERA MAN 


offers photograbhic evidence 
that should lead you to ask 
your dealer to show you 
MICHAELS-STERN Clothes. 


We employ a Camera Man instead 

of an artist to illustrate our clothes for 

be you, because there can be no better adver- 

\ % a tisement of these garments than an actual 

photographic reproduction of the way they 

look. 

Either of the suits illustrated will fit you 

} equally well either must give you long 

and satisfactory wear—‘%r we guarantee the 
fabric and the workmanship. 


A Michaels-Stern dealer in your community 
will be glad to show youa splendid assortment 
4 e | ‘ of Spring and Summer models in a wide range 
: eee eo of materials. Write us to send you our 

book of photogravure illustrations. 


' gpichaels, Stern & Companp 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 


Rochester, = 
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Don’t fail 
to see the name 
Ostermoor woven in 
the edge, also this OSTERMOOR 
trade mark sewn on the end. 








They are your guarantee of America’s stand- 
ard high-grade mattress—the Ostermoor which 
brings comfortable, nerve-and-body-resting sleep 
to millions. 

The Ostermoor method, used and controlled 
exclusively by us, dui/ds a mattress that keeps 
its inviting softness indefinitely, never mats or 
packs, and never needs re-making. Three gen- 
erations of service proves this statement. 


Write for Big 
FREE Book 


With Samples 
Get it whether you're think- 
ing of buying an Ostermoor 
or not. It should be read 
in every household. Just 
drop a postal. 


Ostermoor 


Avoid imitations; 
- look for our trade mark. at t r e Ss Ne 
“Bult— § ] 5 
Not Stuffed’’ 7 


When necessary we'll 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white tick 
4' 6" wide, 45 lbs., $15. 
In 2 parts, 50c extra 
Dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 
Mercerized French Art 
Twills, $3.00 more. 











ship a mattress,express 
charges prepaid, on the 
day check or postal or- 
der is received. Packed 
so it reaches you clean, 
dry, shapely. Money 
back if not satisfied 
after thirty nights’ trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
112 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 
& Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





























You have do 
food-stuffs in clean, sealed 


packages. Let me tell you some- 
thing about your refrigerator: 


Hygienic Laws Demand | 


a continuous, round-cornered 
Porcelain - Lined 
Refrigerator 


Try your hat pin on the lining of a new 
refrigerator. If it scratches, it isn’t 
porcelain. Grease gets into the tiny 
scratches. Germs feed on the grease and 
in digesting it throw off a gas which is 
the disagreeable odor of the common refrigerator. 
The dangerous product of this digestion is not the 
odor, but ptomaine. Dr. H. W. Wiley, the gov- 
ernment pure food expert, says: “The ordinary 
ice box is a charnal house of death.”? But you can | 
have delightful safety with the < i] 


LEONARD CLEANABLE | 


REFRIGERATOR 


which has the one-piece lining, shown below. 
Actual porcelain on steel, not paint, baked enamel 
or any high-sounding substitute, but the real, flint- || 
hard, like china. 
Ten-wall construction and strong door levers cut 
ice bills. Sanitary wire shelves, absolutely germ- | 
proof round corners of continuous porcelain, am 
exclusive Leonard feature. 
Sold at good stores everywhere. Look for the 
Leonard window in your city this spring. Dispose 
of the dangerous and get the Leonard for health 
insurance. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, I’ll ship, freight 
prepaid, as far as the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
Money back if not satisfied. Styie shown above, 
size 34144 x21x45%, is made in three different 
casings, viz.: No. 4, polished oak, $35.00; No. 307, 
satin walnut, $31.50; No. 4405, ash, $28.35. Fifty 
other styles and prices from $18.00 to 
shown in catalog, all one-piece por- 
celain lined. Write for it. Also 
my book on the selection and care 
of refrigerators and a sample of 
the Leonard porcelain lining and 
insulation, all free. Write me 
personally. 


C. H. Leonarp, Pres. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
112 Clyde Park Ave., 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 














$150.00 
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AS Man 
to Man 


HEN youwrite to 
a friend as a friend 
—when you are not 


trying to sell him some- | 


thing—good taste de- 
mands that you eschew 
the business letterhead. 

The question ‘‘what 
other stationery to 
use’’ is answered by 
Old Hampshire Bond 


Stationery. 


“ The Stationery 
of a Gentleman” 


is a notepaper, with 
envelopes to match, for 
private, personal corre- 
spondence. It is as 


[11] 


i. H Eappearance of 


stationery often 


tells a very complete | 


story of afirm’s ideals 
and policies. 

Think of the men 
to whom your yester- 
day’s letters were 
sent. 

Aren’t they with- 
out exception men 
whom you would like 


| to impress with your 


good taste and busi- 
ness Judgment? 


Old Hampshire | 





Bond stands for qual- | 


ity, reliability and 
service. ‘‘Made a 
little better than 
seems necessary,”” it 


| conveys the impres- 


| sion that you are un- 


usually attentive to 


_the requirements of 
present-day business | 


different from business | 


stationery as a dinner 
coat is from a lounge 
suit. 

Sample packet mailed free. 


, Will you ask for it? 





conditions. 








| exclusively. 


| printing, 


[12] 


OUshouldseethe 
Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It showsawide 
selection of letter- 
heads and_ business 
forms. One style of 
lithograph- 
ing or engraving, on 
white or one of the 
fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is 
sure to express ex- 
actly the feeling-tone 
you desire for your 
stationery. 
Write for it under 
your present letter- 


ead. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
NMassachusetis 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond paper 
Makers of Old 
Tlampshire Bond,‘ The Station- 
ery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 
Paper and Manuscript Covers. 
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i Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


That’s the solo which a few months ago a 
few lone men were singing to a dealer here 
and there. Now there’s a chorus of *em— 
for the BLACK SHELLS have made good. 
We knew they would, for they are made right. 
Have you given them atrial yet? If not, see 
your dealer before you pull another trigger. 
Remember our claim that the BLACK 
SHELLS will give you from 5% to 10% better 
score and a bigger bag. 

Here are a few of the reasons: The BLACK SHELLS 
have a one-piece brass head; there is no separate Bat- 
tery Cup. No chance for the explosion gases to leak. 
They all go forward into the charge. 

The Primer used in the BLACK SHELLS contains no 
mercury nor ground glass. It is fast, unvarying, sure. 

The Flash Passage (the hole in the brass head through 
which the flame of the primer reaches the powder) is 
100% larger than in other shells. 

That’s why the user of BLACK SHELLS never knows 
hang-fire—when he pulls the trigger the bird drops. 

Neither fog, rain nor a ducking can make the BLACK 
SHELLS fire. Their waterproofing is perfect. 
They will not stick in the chamber. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS withal: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16-inch brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half-inch brass. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both dense and 
bulk) shell made. Has a long one-inch brass. 


miss 


Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 
will send a beautiful colore ‘d poster 20 x 30 inches, 
called ““October Days.”’ Sure to please every shooter. 


(})) us;cARTRIDGE CO> 


Dept. u. LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 








ww 
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The Amateur Finisher who uses 


VELOX 


the highest priced of the amateur papers, shows 
that he doesn’t let price stand in the way of 
delivering good work. He is pretty sure to do 
better developing, as well as better printing, than 
the man who uses cheap paper. 

Insist on Velox and get clear, snappy, brilliant 
prints, 

Also the — ue and surest for those who do 
their own wor The Velox Book, free at your 
dealers or by mail, tells all about the various 
gtades of Velox and how to handle it. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











4 
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Big 1912 Model | 
Oak Retr gerator 335 
Opal Gian Lined \ 












‘aad from Factory 
to User 

The exterior is solid oak. 

The food compartment and 


door are lined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16 inch thick. 
“Better than marble.” Opal 
glass is the most sanitary 
lining produced by science. 
It is as easily washed as a 
pane of glass. Double re- 
frigeration from every 
pound of ice is given by 
our exclusive system of con- Height 45 in. Width 36 in. Depth 
struction. 21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 lbs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, by 4 $31 75 


Conforms mm every respect to the hi zh standards set by Ti 
* mnaniifacturers for over 60 years ie ‘aamne: heal tl refrigerat 


MEASUREMENTS 





rrr Balke-( 





Our Mones- “Wack Guaranty, Your money refunded if the Wickes is not 
exactly as represented 
} wy the Wi Refrigerator direct from the fa y at 
ual factory pri 
Tile Exterior G erman- Silver Trimmed, 
Yee $45 
ae FOR FREE. BEAU TIFU L ART © AT: ALOG 
‘ sizes raz 


hows you the famous Wi Refrigerators of a 
ed and sold by 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dlished Over 60 





Dept. 67, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. sf 29-35 W. 32d St. New York 
30-132 FE. Sixth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 
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~Tell your Grocer you 











Cg buying glassware— 
make sure that each 


piece has a onit. Every 

piece of glass- ware 80 

4 marked is guaranteed, when 
used under like conditions, to last 
twice as long as ordinary new are. 





COPYRIGHT 191). BY 
AH.HEISEY ECO. 





quality and durability ete’ is dues 
in price than any other glassware made. The 
glass itself is crystal clear and of the finest 
finish. The workmanship will satisfy the 
most critical. 

On request we will send 
you our book, “Table Glass 
and How to 

” 


~~ Dept. 26 
NEWARK, 
OHIO 


N° 353 
(Sim. VASE 
ae 


NO 335 NASTURTIUM BOWL 


Fe 
Be 








want atin of 
lucator 


Don’t*be a slave 
over all the good 
things “mother used 
to make.” JShe had to 
make them--you can 
get them from your grocer. 


Let the baker do your baking. 


Take these crisp, delicious 9 aaa Wafers for 
example—one of many varieties of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Taste the flavor that’s so sweet and nut-like — the 
natural sweetness of whole wheat—a tempting treat 
you will never forget. 


I make Educator Wafers just as my father, Dr. 
Wm. L. Johnson, made them — guarding sacredly his 
standard of pure food excellence. 


And I personally sample each day’s bake from the 
zood old-fashioned ovens, which bring out that richness 
of flavor, that delicacy of texture. 


I insist on absolute perfection 
in every detail. That is why 
Educator Wafers areso 
unique, so delightfully 
different from anything 
you have ever known. 


Get Educator 
Wafers from your 
grocer today. Look for “S 
the name EDUCATOR 
Serve them for dinner tonight. 
Tell your husband to butter 
as he eats them. He'll 
say, “They're simply —__-- 
great” —all mendo., 

If your grocer 
cannot supply 
you send 10 cents 
and his name for 
large trial box. 


Johnson 
Educator 
Food Co., 
32 Battery- 
march St., 
Boston, 


Mass. 
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CHENEY SILKS INCLUDE ‘“ SHOWER- 
PROOF” FOULARDS, DRESS SILKS OF EVERY 
KIND, FLORENTINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, 
RIBBONS, CRAVATS, VELVET RIBBONS, 
SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


CHeney Baotwers, Sitk ManuracturRers 








Next to a 
good dentist, 
the best 
friend to your 
teeth is a 


TOOTH BRUSH 


You cannot clean teeth by brushing over them, 


EF 


or can you properly reach the deck 
tecth with an ordinary straight brush. 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only brush 
that thoroughly cleanses in and around 
all the teeth—its curved handle and 
irregular tufts are designed for this pur- 
pose. The individual yellow box protects 
against handling. Rigid or flexible 
handle, ple 35c. 40c. 
Every brush fu guaranteed. Wereplace ade 
fective. Our interesting booklet tis y ors 
it FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
132 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
ole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tie Tooth, Hair, Military 
and Hand Brushes 














CROWN Lavender Salts will 
soothe your nerves—revive your 
spirits. Clears and cools your head. 
CROWN Lavender Salts brings to you 
4 a restful sense of ease 
when shopping or 
traveling. CROWN 
Lavender Salts re- 
lieves faintness, fa- 
tigue, and freshens 
the atmosphere of q 
your room. The emer- 
gency bottle for the 
office. 
For Sale Everywhere 


Send 10 cents for sample 
bijou bottle of IROMA per- 
fume and Sachet of Bathodora, 
and our Booklet, “* The De- 
velopment of Beauty and 
Personality.” 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO, OF LONDON 
30 £. 20th St., Dept. AS. N.Y.C, 




















= The Long-Life WHITE ENAMEL 


The one enamel which gives fermanent pure white effects. Will not yellow, crack 
nor chip. Gives a rich, smooth, porcelain-like gloss—no trace of brush-mark, Dur- 
able and waterproof, inside or outside, on any surface. Easily applied. 

Send for Free Vitralite Booklet and Sample Panel 
finished with Vitralite. Judge for yourself. If your dealer hasn’t Vitralite write us at 69 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 11 Courtwright St.. Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


sate PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES #2328 


Floor Varnish 


Briocesurs. Can. 


cerYom Burmastmcxce ESTABLISHED 63 YEARS 


ps mend egrenes 
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Old Dutc 
Cleanser 


Chases Dirt 


Many uses and full directions 
on large Sifter-can 0c. 


















Flowers and 
Vegetables 


that ever delighted the 
eye or appeased the appe- 
tite can be grown without 
any trouble—even by the 
most inexperienced — if 
guided by the simple di- 
rections in 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


Comprehensive Work of 

288 pages. Splendid 
photo - reproductions on 
each page. Beautifully illustrated with 4 color 
Pages and 6 duotone plates. 

Full Directions Given for the growing of almost 
every plant and vegetable. Rvad of our collection 
of flowers and vegetab!es. See our offering of World's 
Best Roses—strong 2-year-old plants that will bear 
a full crop this year. 

Write for Dreer’s Garden Book today 























Dreer’s Superb Asters~The finest strain, either for garden 
decoration or cutting. Packets contain enongh seed to pro- 
duce more than one hundrea prants. Made ap of cight bean- 
tifal eslors, Ten cents per packet. DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
with each erder. 


HENRY A. DREER ‘ruttkoetpiis 












































You Can Blame 
the Girl 


when she breaks a dish, 
but who is to blame if 
your SILVERWARE is 
not properly cleaned— 
not the girl—she uses 
what you give her. The 
only proper material to 


5 a clean Silver with is 
\ oD 


E patie 


SILICO 


give her that and she will save your Silver 
and her time and your Silverware will be an 
ornament rather than a detriment to your 
table setting. If she is using any other sil- 
ver polish the sooner she ‘‘drops it’’ the bet- 
ter for your Silverware. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15e. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street. New York, 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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Get This Free Book , 











Shows 20 Artistic Rooms 


Walls | 
and how | 


~ to - 



















The Beautiful Wall Tint 


celebrated for 25 years for its exquisite water color 
tints. Used in artistic homes in preference to wall 
paper or paint—costs far less. Too superior to com- 
pare with kalsomine of any grade. Easiest to use, 

t. Write for Free Book. 






goes furthest, lasts longes 











r 6 

Tells how to get Color Plans by 

for any room you wish to dec- uN 

for any ro y sh to | ey V si; i 

orate, made by expert designers my 

to suit vor taste. Enables your 4a *} Bat 

local decorator to give you the eS i aq 





richest effect at least cost. te i 
> ° 4 
ALABASTINE CO. abastine Boo: 
642 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York City, Desk 42, 105 Water St. 
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Higgin All-Metal Screens 
are cheapest in the long run 


because they never get out of order, never need repairs or painting, 





Litt 
Litt 























\...>———sseenel 
TLC 
CO CoC 


never warp, sag, rot or rust. ‘They last as long as the house and 
give blissful satisfaction all the time. The guide strips are of copper; 
the frames of enameled steel or dull finished copper; the netting 
of the finest bronze wire, held by patented inside round frame that 
holds it uniformly tight but does not bend it sharply anywhere. 

: Higgin Screens are beautiful yet very inconspicuous. Strong 
| and sturdy yet light and easily handled. They add to the beauty 
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tr «oof any home no less than to its comfort. 

Higgin Screens are reasonable in price to begin with, and area 
real economy in the end. 

No matter where you live a Higgin Agent will gladly make an estimate 
on screening your building. He will also tell you about fitting every opening 
with Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip. No obligation involved. 

Write for catalogue and list of satisfied users in your Vicinity. 


." HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 306-326 East Fifth St.. Newport, Ky. 
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UseOXIDE of ZINC Paints 

















Sy THE UNITED STATES NAVY, as 
“a ihe result of exhaustive tests, has adopted 
an anti-corrosive paint containing 65% of 
OXIDE OF ZINC and an anti-fouling 
paint containing 40% of OXIDE OF 
ZINC. Service on the bottom of a war- 
ship is a real test of paint. 


Durable Paints are paints containing 
OXIDE OF ZINC 


Does your paint. contain Oxide of Zinc ? 








We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wall Street, New York 
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BABY’S WELFARE 


Material to nourish is neces- 
sary for baby’s welfare. Still 
more essential are the elements 
for his growth and development. 












“We are 
Adveriised by Our 
Loving Friends.”’ 


It is absolutely necessary that 
the baby have protein (flesh and 
muscle material), carbohydrates 
(heat and fat material), salts 
(bone and teeth material). These 
three materials must be combined 
in certain relative proportions. 


Mellin’s Food 


as used contains these elements in 
the right proportions. That 3 Is 
why Mellin’s Food babies 
grow strong and develop 
properly. ( 


Write today for a trial bottle ‘ ; 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Edwin 


MELLIN'S FOOD CO., Carmen 
BOSTON, MASS, Fort Meares, Va. 





Cheer Up! Dust everything, from the hardwood floor 
to the chandelier, with 


SON +. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 243-D Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


With Engine $94.50 

Ready to Run a 

16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proportionate rices, 

q including Family Launches, Speed, Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting 

Cabin Cruisers. We are the world’s largest Power Boat Manufacture rs. 
A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 

Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped with the 

simplest motors made; start without _crankin ; only three moving parts; 

ten-vear-old child can run them. Boats an ‘engines fully guaranteed. 
LY, 500 satisfied owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Catalog. 

OIT BOAT 1117_ Jefferson Ave. 
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as to have conciliated all factions at least or 
to have kept silent on all dangerous topics. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of the 
latter type was McKinley. He loomed promi- 
nently as a presidential candidate at the time 
when the silver question was monopolizing 
public interest. Yet, all through the prelim- 
inary campaign leading up to the nomination 
and extending through several months, Mc- 
Kinley never once opened his mouth to use 
the word “‘gold”’ or “‘silver.”’ 


HARMON’S ATTEMPT TO PLEASE 
EVERYBODY 


Judson Harmon from MckKinley’s 
State and has evidently absorbed the Ohio 
idea. Apparently he can not conceive any 
other kind of candidate than the man who 
“plays politics.” His three years’ governorship 
shows him studiously attempting to make 
friends with everybody and to offend no one. 
Elected largely through the influence of the 
liquor interests in Ohio, he would still keep on 
friendly terms with the “‘drys.”’ Selected by 
the machine as a lifelong “corporation man,” 
he still refrains from actively pursuing the 
radicals. His action on the regulation of Public 
Utilities conclusively portrays the man. AIl- 
though public sentiment had for years de- 
manded effective regulation, Harmon did not 
make it an issue. That, he evidently believes, 
would alienate his corporation supporters. On 
the other hand, the reformers and the radicals 
demanded such a bill, and therefore Harmon 
does not exactly fight it. When the measure 
finally goes through, Harmon does not sign it, 
for that would indicate to his ‘‘Wall Street” 
friends that he aggressively approved of such 
legislation; on the other hand, he does not 
veto it, because that would destroy him in the 
estimation of the average voting citizen. By 
following this old-fashioned policy of doing 
nothing, Mr. Harmon evidently believes that 
he has strengthened his position as a candidate. 
In his recent presidential tour he persistenily 
followed this same policy. He _ talked 
quently upon such questions as reducing the 
tariff, honesty in public office, and economy in 
administration. These are all safe topics, but 
they hardly constitute a presidential platform. 


comes 


clo- 


PRESIDENTIAL LEGISLATION 


As already remarked, Mr. Harmon is not 
the only man who is seeking. the-Presidency 


along these old-fashioned lines. With the near 


approach of the conventions, a kind of legislative 
paralysis has settled upon Washington. The 
presidential situation has practically tied the 
hands of Congress. The candidates — those 
who are merely “mentioned,” those who are 
“favorite sons,” and those who are actively in 
the race —can not look upon legislation and 
the routine duties of their office except as they 
affect their presidential chances —in- most 
cases slim enough. Some one has described 
these ambitious lawmakers as “presidential 
soubrettes,”’ feverishly looking here and there 
for the slightest ripples of applause. Pension 
grabs, money-trust investigations, tariff re- 
vision—these are not legislative but presidential 
questions. Speaker Clark insists on casting 
his vote in favor of the Sherwood Pension Bill 
—a particularly atrocious measure — although 
a large majority had already voted in its favor. 
In this way Mr. Clark gets upon the record as 
a “friend of the soldier.”’ 


RATIONALISM IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


It may be seriously questioned, however, 
whether the intelligence of the average voter 
does not revolt at this kind of thing. The 
spirit of rationalism is becoming more and more 
manifest in American politics. The element 
of sensationalism and almost fetish-worship, 
brought in with the Jacksonian democracy, is 
gradually disappearing. What party could 
survive such a campaign as the Whigs waged in 
behalf of William Henry Harrison in 1841? 
The leading arguments seriously offered in 
behalf of Harrison’s election as President were 
that he had been born in-a log cabin and had 
won — about thirty years previously —a-fae 
mous battle in an Indian war. Mature men 
appealed to the electorate by dressing themselves 
up in grotesque clothes, by wheeling log cabins 
along the public highways and singing doggerel 
songs about “Tippecanoe and Tyler tod.” 
We no longer believe that by merely dubbing 
a presidential candidate with a rustic or chiv- 
alrous nickname — a “‘rail-splitter,” a “plumed 
knight”— we have added to his presidential 
qualifications. Thirty years ago a presidential 
campaign was one long nightmare of “torch- 
light processions,” but they, too, have gone the 
way of much of the other campaign lumber. 
The same irrational way of looking at the quali- 
fications of statesmanship was illustrated in the 
tendency to make military heroes presidential 
candidates, an idea strangely inharmonious 
with-the-fundamental conception of American 
democracy as a civil, non-military organization. 


Continued on page 62 
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MID the richness of 
silken tapestry and 


storied marble, where taste 
is cultivated and commands 
the best— there is found 
unvarying appreciation of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


Whether the service be 
simple or elaborate, this 
charming dessert confection 
is always appropriate and 
it always pleases. 


In ten cent tins 
Aiso in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS-—another delicate 
sweet with a coating of rich chocolate. 
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This habit began with the nomination of An- 
drew Jackson, the “hero of New Orleans,” and 
for three decades after the Civil War a military 
record was almost indispensable in a candidate, 
and the absence of it, as in the case of Cleve- 
land, was held as a reproach. That the Ameri- 
can people have outgrown this political fallacy 
was evidenced in the good-natured laughter 
that greeted Admiral Dewey’s announcement 
of his presidential candidacy a few years ago. 
Thus, one by one, the American electorate 
shows signs of outgrowing its political stone 
age. One by one we are dropping our political 
superstitions. About the only superfluous lag- 
gards on the scene are the canny candidates 
who are ‘‘too smart” to “‘make breaks,’ who 
can keep on all sides of a question, who never 
speak except with the idea of “landing” a few 


delegates, and whose highest political wisdom 
is a mummified silence on everything that 
an unusually intelligent electorate is thinking 
about. 

And, unquestionably, these survivors of the 
old political generation will disappear with 
this presidential campaign. What the people 
now demand above everything else is aggressive 
political leadership. They have certain not 
clearly defined political ideals, and they look 
for strong, active, intellectual men who have 
the gift of making these ideals articulate. They 
want no Fourth-of-July orators in the White 
House. They demand a candidate, not of 
words, but of ideas. A man ‘“‘must stand” for 
something. To-day it is the candidate who 
makes enemies, not the one who makes friends, 
who is really politically available. 


MR. ROOSEVELT NOT INCONSISTENT 


HERE is an unmistakable tendency to 
shift issues in the current newspaper dis- 
cussion of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. In an- 
nouncing his willingness to accept another 
nomination, Mr. Roosevelt came into the field 
with a clearly defined political platform. Inter- 
esting and revolutionary in certain respects as 
that platform may be, neither his supporters nor 
his enemies have thus far given it extended con- 
sideration. Instead of discussing the Roose- 
velt plan for regulating the trusts and stemming 
the rising tide of ‘“‘judicial usurpation,” the 
newspapers have sought to narrow the anti- 
Roosevelt campaign to a single issue. Far from 
interesting themselves in the program on which 
Roosevelt proposes to run, his adversaries deny 
that he has any right to run at all. Because, 
on the morning following his reélection in 1904, 
Mr. Roosevelt declared that “under no cir- 
cumstances will | be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination,” his antagonists now stig- 
matize him as “inconsistent,” as ‘‘eating his 
own words,” and generally as a man destitute 
of honor or truth. 

It is hardly worth while to wade through the 
mass of newspaper dialectics which has already 
accumulated around this famous renunciation. 
One could easily dismiss the whole discussion as 
absurd, accept the worst that Mr. Roosevelt’s 


enemies can say, and fall back for a defense 
upon the scarcely disputed right of any public 
man to readjust his course to altered conditions. 
In that event Mr. Roosevelt would simply join 
the large and illustrious group of statesmen who 
have exercised the prerogative of changing their 
minds. History offers numerous instances of 
men who have contradicted themselves, not 
only in the matter of their personal program, 
but in the more important matter of conviction. 
The narrow-minded strict constructionists rail 
in vain against Gladstone because he Started as 
a Tory and ended as a Liberal, or against Dis- 
raeli because he started as a Radical and ended 
in the House of Lords. The philosopher recog- 
nizes the fact that these men simply exercised 
the right of changing their opinions. 

In the present case of Roosevelt, however, it 
is not necessary to fall back upon this argument. 
As a matter of fact, there is nothing inconsistent 
in his present attitude and his statement of 
eight years ago. When he made this pledge he 


was clearly thinking of the year 1¢08. His own 
explanation that he had in mind a “third con- 
secutive term” was hardly necessary. Nearly 


everybody so understood the situation when he 
made his statement in 1904. Had he been what 
his detractors now proclaim him to be,— a man 
without the slightest regard for his promised 


Continued on page 64 
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c * ® 
Kodak Simplicity 
Every step in photography has been made 
simple by the Kodak system. Loading in daylight, 
focusing without a ground glass (no focusing at 


all with the smaller sizes), daylight development 
and Velox printing—thesé are Kodak features. 


The Kodak Film Tank means more, however, than the mere doing away with the 
dark-room—it means better results. All the guess work of the old dark-room methods 
of tentative development is done away with. Certain ready prepared powders are dis- 
solved in a certain amount of water of a certain temperature ; development then continues 
for a certain length of time. It’s all by rule, and thereby gives the best possible result 
from every exposure. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Proc at the deter 06 CF watt ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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word,— he would have obtained the nomination 
in 1908. He could easily have had it. Ata 
mere nod from the White House, the convention 
would have named him by acclamation. What 
other public man have we ever had, except 
Washington, who has so deliberately refused to 
accept a nomination that was unquestionably 
his for the mere asking? If he had been an- 
other Diaz, seeking only his own aggrandize- 
ment and ready to sacrifice the institutions of 
his country to attain it, why did he let such a 
brilliant opportunity slip by? He was still 
young, ambitious, full of work and full of ideas 
for the betterment of civic conditions. Clearly, 
he did not refuse the Presidency in 1908 because 
he was tired, embittered, or ambitious for his 
own ease. For a man of his wonderful energy 
and fondness for public life, the temptation 
must have been a powerful one. He turned it 
aside for one reason only. That was, because 
he had accepted “‘the wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms’”— meaning, of 
course, two consecutive terms. He had pledged 
the American people that he would not attempt 
to break this custom, and he honorably kept 
his pledge. 


CLEVELAND’S STAND AGAINST SECOND 
AND THIRD TERMS 


What is the reason that this Washingtonian 
precedent is a ‘‘wise custom’’? Perhaps no one 
has explained this better than Grover Cleveland. 
In his letter accepting his first presidential 
nomination in 1884, Cleveland advocated the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment making 
a President ineligible toa second term. ‘“‘When 
we consider the patronage of this great office,” 
said Mr. Cleveland, “‘the allurements of power, 
the temptations to retain public office once 
gained, and more than all the availability a 
party finds in an incumbent whom a horde of 
office-seekers, with a greed born of benefits 


received and fostered by the hope of favors, 


yet to come, stand ready to aid with money 
and trained political service, we recognize, 
in the eligibility of the President for reélec- 
tion, a most serious danger to that calm, 
deliberate, and intelligent political action which 





most characterizes 
people.” 

In other words, Mr. Cleveland argued, not 
only against a third term, but against a second. 
In spite of this statement, he himself accepted, 
not one, but two renominations. And the news- 
papers that are now most aggressively denounc- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s “inconsistency ’’— such 
as the New York Times and the New York 
Evening Post — were Mr. Cleveland’s strongest 
supporters. 

But Mr. Cleveland’s statement is valuable 
chiefly as setting forth the only rational objec- 
tion to a presidential renomination. That is, the 
use of the Federal patronage to maintain the 
Executive indefinitely in power. Who could 
possibly dethrone such an exaggerated despot as 
a President well seated in office and having at his 
disposal thousands of coveted offices, big and 
little? This has been the only valid argument 
ever urged in favor of such a limitation. In 
his desire to uphold this “wise custom”— 
“‘wise” only because there were actual dangers 
in the consecutive nomination of a President — 
Roosevelt, in 1904, added the authority of his 
precedent to those already established. 


by 


a government the 


OBJECTION HOLDS ONLY AGAINST 
CONSECUTIVE TERMS 


But this objection holds only against con- 
secutive terms. The thing becomes an abuse 
only when a President already in power uses his 
office to extend that power. But Mr: Roosevelt 
is a private citizen. He can reach the Presi- 
dency again in only one way. He has no advan- 
tage against any citizen except the prestige 
attached to his name. Only an actual public 
demand can secure for him the nomination; only 
the votes of the people can elect him. He can 
not purchase delegates with offices. He can 
not compel the support of office-holding Repub- 
licans by threatening to throw them to the 


wolves. He is absolutely at the mercy of the 
every-day voter. We have his future in our 
hands. 


Let us, therefore, eliminate this question from 
the situation and get squarely down to discuss- 
ing the relative merits of the candidates. 
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Paes Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 


Cowdem Avenue, Memphis, ‘Tenn, Constructed with Tarvia X, 


Memphis’ Experience with Tarvia 





astriking advance in localim- | but is bonded firmly with 'Tarvia 
provements and is conduct- | to preserve it against automobile 
ing its public works in a thorough- | traffic. 
going and scientific spirit. Mr. George C. Love, Memphis 
Its new macadam is no longer | Commissioner of Streets, writes as 
built in the old-fashioned way with | follows: 


Mi estriking Tenn., is making | the prospect of quick deterioration, 


Gentlemen :— During the season of 1910 the City of Memphis let contracts for fourteen 
miles of tar macadam pavement, and during the season of 1911 we let contracts for eight 
miles of tar macadam pavement. 

In the above work, Tarvia X was used as binder material almost exclusively in the 
two-gallon treatment. The streets as a whole are very satisfactory and we expect to 
do a great deal more during 1912. In addition to the above work, the City laid with their 
own forces about 20,000 sq. yards of tar macadam with a 1%4 gallon treatment using 
Tarvia X. The property owners wh» pay the front foot assessment seem to be very 
much pleased with this form of construction, 


There are three kinds of Tarvia: ‘“Tarvia-X’’ used in road construction 
as above, ““Tarvia-A’’ for surface work and ““Tarvia-B’’ for dust suppression. 
Illustrated Booklet regarding the trealments mailed on request. 

Al TT YY WHEY T Y ‘ TY % 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY <a 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Seattle, London, Eng. 
Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S. 
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Don’t pare it. 
top layers. 


That merely removes the 


And that form of home surgery is danger- 
ous. A slip of the blade means infection. 
And that means blood poison, sometimes. 

A chemist has discovered a way to end 
corns. This discovery is embodied in our 
B & B wax—the heart of a Blue-jay plaster. 


Apply this little plaster and the pain ends 
at once, Then this B & B wax gently loosens 


j A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


C wraps around the toe. 


(160) Sample Mailed Free. 





It loosens the corn. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


Be Sensible 7 
With That Corn 


the corn. In two days the whole corn, root 
and all, comes out. ne 

Nopain, nosoreness. You 
completely forget the corn. 

There is no other way to 
do this. That is why Blue- 
jay is the only treatment 
used by folks who know. 

It has removed already 
fifty million corns. Let it 
deal with yours. 

















A QUARTER CENTURY 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Over Five Million Free Samples Given 
Away Each Year. 

The Constant and Increasing Sales 
From Samples Proves the 
Genuine Merit of 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. Are you a trifle 
sensitive about the sizeof yourshoes? 
Many people wear shoes a Size 
smaller byshaking Allen’sFoot-Ease 
intothem. Just the thing for aching, 
hot feet and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. If you have tired, swollen, 
tender feet, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives 
i instant relief. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere, 25c. Do not accept any sub- 
stitute. FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 






















“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Poot-Ease.” 


Address, 














Wanted 
Scenarios 


For Moving Pictures 


Strong original plots. MELODRAMATIC or COMEDY. Excellent prices 
will be paid for good stories. Address Scenario Editor, 


Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2009 Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for circular instructions. 














Face aa 

SPRING BLOSSOMS— 
with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beautiful 
complexion, That velvety smoothness of skin is 
retained by users of LABLACHE, ; 
that wonderfully adherent yet in- 
visible boon to women who 
know. The same dependable 
toilet requisite for over 40 yrs. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerons. Flesh, White, 
Pinkor Cream, 50c, a box of druggists 
orbymail. Send 10c.forasample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 19, 


125 Kingston Street, Boston 













a ms. To ae = _ Oe 
We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe. All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make 4 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retuiler’s profit cut out. 


We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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x The Hardest Things to Keep Right X 
g j \ are the easiest in a McCray N 
R ' The pure, frigid, dry air circulating throughout keeps x 
i) things fresh and pure, and prevents the absorption of flavors 


and odors. This is the McCray patented system of refriger- 
ation and is to be found only in 


McCray Refrigerators 


Among the wide range of stock sizes there is surely one 
to meet your needs. The McCray is made with perfect 
heat insulated walls, the most sanitary of linings—Opal-glass, 
enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—no zinc. Improved shelves and drainage. 
The workmanship is perfect. Chosen by the United States Government for its Pure 
Food Laboratories. 


‘ Any stock size McCray can be arranged for outside icing , 
© thus avoiding the muss and inconvenience of the ice man. 
N Protect the family’s health and get absolute satisfaction by 
g buying a McCray. 


4 : “How to use a Refrigerator” and 
Y, Write for Free Boo any of the following catalogs: 


OKs 
OFOLLSILILSI: 


~ 


SOK 


Vee, 


ARX® 
















q 
3 No. 88—Regularsizesfor Residences No. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences 
N No. 68—For Groceries No, 53—For Meat Markets 


} No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. 72—For Flower Shops 


x McCray Refrigerator Co., 27sthes ect 
Branches in all Principal Cities a : x 
SZOYELOT OUT OAD LLL SD SAA. SA DASA LA SLAP SALSA ALAA 
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Beautify Your Bedroom with Jap-a-lac 


A WOMAN of refinement has dainty ideas about her bedroom. Jap-a-lac will help her to realize them. 





There are delicate Jap-a-lac Enamels—Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel Blue (Pale) and Enamel Pink— 
exquisite tints for the woodwork of bedroom and nursery. You will perhaps want a Pale Blue or 
Gloss White for the metal bed—or Jap-a-lac Gold. ' 


JAPRLAC 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 













You can now get Jap-a-lac in 1(c cans—enough to finish a small article of furniture 

—to demonstrate its wonderful beautifying effects. Any dealer can supply you. Accept 

no imitation of Jap-a-lac. Let us seni you our book of Jap-a-lac suggestions for home 
money-saving. 







For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio, Toronto, Can. Branches: New York, Chicago 
























Noae Genuine Without This Signature. 









The Inventor’s Signature that stands for perfection in 


SHADE. ROLLERS 


For 63 years the Hartshorn Shade Roller has kept in the lead of all imitations, 
because of original merit and every possible improvement. Latest mode} re- 
quires no tacks. Wood or Tin Rollers. Dependable, lasting-springs. 





















Get the Originator’s Signed Product 
and Avoid Disappointment. 
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(iticura Soap 


The absolute purity and refresh- 
ing fragrance of Cuticura Soap 
alone are sufficient to recom- 
mend it as best suited to baby’s 
first and subsequent baths. But 
to these unrivaled properties 
there is added a delicate yet 
effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it most valuable in pre- 
venting rashes, itchings, chaf- 
ings, etc., as well as in main- 
taining a normal condition of 
skin and hair health. 


<——m@ Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


inet “TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STIGK Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 25c. 

















“Got a Sore Throat? 


“Well, sonny, you can thank your 
stars you re not in forthe dosings| used 
to get as a boy. You have an easier 
time of it these days. 

“Just rub that Capsicum Vaseline 
well into your chest— it’s the best 
thing in the world for a cold or sore 
throat—-and swallow a teaspoonful 
of plain White Vaseline. In the 
morning you'll feel fine — soreness 
all gone.” 


Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline is splendid for all pains in the 
chest, rheumatism, neuralgia, gouty complaints, etc. 
More efficient than the old mustard plaster ; easier 
to apply, and cleaner ; will not blister the skin. 

Apply externally only. 

There are other “Vaseline” preparations that 
should be in every home—each specially made for its 
particular uses. Ask your druggist to show you them. 

All the family will be interested in the practical 
home hints given in our free “ Vaseline ” booklet. 
Your copy will be mailed you on receipt of your 
address. 


NOTE:—Refuse to accept substitutes. In- 
sist on “‘Vaseline’’ — made only by the 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
17'> State Street meee Branch Offices : 
New York London— Montreal 
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Notice the smooth, cloth-like Each roll is parchment-wrap- . 
appearance of ‘‘ SANI-TISSUE” as ped, keeping it free from gritty, \\\ SS. 
compared with the rough, splintery irritating dust particles. "ae 
texture of the other. J *‘Sani-Tissue”’ is the safe, sanitary, 

soothing and healing toilet tissue. 3 Rolls for a 





n 


“SANI-TISSUE ” is made from long vegetable Quarter (except in Canada and Rocky Mts.). 
fibre, treated with Canada balsam and other emol- The White Porcelain Holder, to match bathroom 
lients. It has no equal in the Toilet-paper field. tiles ($1.00), keeps it clean all the time. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


SCOTT PAPER CO., 624 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


Makers of “‘ScotTissue” Towels, ‘‘Sno-Tissue” and ‘Sc. Waldorf” Toilet Papers, “Sani-Kombs,”’ and other Hygienic paper specialties. 





i 


Breathe this Soothing Antiseptic Air; Heal the Sore, Inflamed 
Membrane, and Destroy the Microbes that cause Catarrh 


» 
4 
» 
4 
» 
4 
» 
4 


YOMEI is made from Australian Eucalyptus and some Listerian antiseptics. It contains 
no cocaine, opium or other harmful or habit-forming drug. The HYOMEI treatment is 
so successful that money will be refunded if it doesn’t give satisfaction when used for 

catarrh, catarrhal deafness, croup, coughs and colds 

Complete outfit (as illustrated), which includes inhaler, $1.00. If you now own an inhaler, 

you can get an extra bottle of HYOMEI for 50 cents. Sold by pharmacists everywhere. 

VAPOR TREATMENT In conjunction with the inhaler, use this vapor treatment as directed 
before retiring: Into a bow! of boiling water pour a scant teaspoonful 
of HYOMEI; cover head and bow! with a towel and breathe for five minutes the soothing, healing, 
antiseptic vapor that arises. Small trial bottle free on request from 


BOOTH’S HYOMEI CO., Box B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


v 
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TRADE MARK 


INSURES 


GAS MANTLE 








The Story of 
Ves 
Service- 


Physical Strength 
Durability 
Brilliance 


Maintained Candle- 
power 


Sunlight Color 
Value 


Gas Economy 
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The 


Suspender 
Button 
Says: 





“Well, I'm off again! Ripped off! 
The man bent over. The suspender 
was one of the ordinary kind.” 

Shirley Presidents do away with the 
strain on buttons. The sliding cord 
gives and takes as you shift positions. 
Shirley Presidents feel like—well, like 
nothing. You simply don't feel them. 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
cae 


> aE 
SUSPPNDERS 


Light, medium and extra heavy weights. Extra lengths 
for tall men, Signed guarantee on every pair. Price 50c. 
From your dealer. 


THE C. A: EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
14 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 











IE 
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The Greatest Beautifier of Them All 
A luxurious, everyday toilet necessity of the choicest ma‘¢ 

rials, its purity, extreme fineness and velvety softuess ma 
Pozzoni's especially desirable and refreshing to the 
most sensitive skin—theautifying without a ‘‘pov 
dered’’ appearance Only complexion powder tha 
really clings—the only one pat ap in a wooden box, 
retaining all its delicate perfume until used. { 

> flesh, special pink, cream, white, 





Five colors 
brunette, 


50c—E. eS ean 
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READY MADE “HOUSES 


eOmmm ee tik GARAGES 
3 SUMM Ay! HOUS 
1 Be ey carne 
an 

| GAS ENGINE HOUSES 

Wecan sell youa fineone,two,three, 
four or five-room house already 
built. Shipp d to you in sections 
you can put it up yourself in whours’time. Only awrenc h, 
hammer and screwdriver nee ded. Can be ti iken down, moved, 
and put up again in a day’s time. 


STRENGTH AND DURABILITY 320k se 
NOT ATALL EXPENSIVE. Sivoo: = 4 cf on r mae om 


greater bargains on Garages, Poultry Houses, Cabins and Gas Engine Ho 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. jeri Sieitiisins e 
8 Ready Made Building Bo ok 
No. 76M80, showing all kinds of ready made buildings. This book s free 
and postpaid. + 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 



















































“Over Sixty Years Ago 


my father carried the Emerson Piano as aleader. As 
his successor, I too make it my leader, not as a matter 
of sentiment, but rz ather of sé und business principles. 
The Emerson, all through these years, has thoroughly 
satisfied my most exacting patronaze, because in tone, 
touch, durability an 1 in artistic trez itment of design, it 
has proved itself to bea w onderful instrument. No 
other make, selling at the 2 price, has seemed to me to be 
in a class with the Emerson. 
The judgment of both dealers and users 
is conclusive evidence of Emerson quality. 


Dealers in principal cities and towns 
Illustrated catalogue Jree. 


Emerson Piano Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

















You Depend on Your Camera— 
Not on the Sun 


for good pictures if you use:a Goerz 
Camera. Or, you can 
equip the camera / 
you now have with a x & 
Goerz Lens and en- ais 
joy the confidence of knowing that you 
are taking pictures with the highest 
grade lens that can be bought. 


GOERZ <k LENSES oY 


are the kind that professional oe and special 
correspondents demand, for these men must feel sure of 
their cameras. and anything but the best lens for them 
means anything but the best results, 


We'll send you our booklet on “Lenses and Cameras” 
if you are interested in good photography.- Write for it. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 317A.£34th St., New York 
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BookCabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


“Now will I make 
them as beautiful as 
they are practical,’ 


sad O. H. L. Wemicke —the 
father of Sectional Bookcases — 
when he became president of The 
Macey Co. 





Macey Book Cabinets do not look 
sectional—but they are. They have 
the style of Old Master Furniture. You 
can see it yourself; it stands out so 
you can’t help seeing it. 

You may have them in Colonial, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Artcraft or 
Mission design, any size, any finish; 
and they actually cost less than ordinary 
bookcases. 

On sale with merchants in every 
locality, and warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction. The Macey style 
book and price list, which is full of 
helpful information, may be had by 
addressing the designers and makers. 
The Macey Co., No. 944 So. Division St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich—‘‘The Home of 
Good Furniture.” 




















You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be Strong 

Vigorous-— 
full of Life and Energy. 
You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
—every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what ‘“‘I can do”’ but 
what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America to arise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the change in 
my comple xion, it has lost that yel- 
low color.’ 


* Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver, and I can breathe now. 
It is surprising how easily I did it. 
I feel 15 years younger. 


“Just think! I have not had a pill 
or a cathartic since I began and I 
used to take one every night."’ 

“My weight has increased 80 
pounds. I don't know what indi- 
gestion is any more, and my nerves 
are so rested! I sleep like a baby.’ 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken og 
my glasses and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn't that good?” 


‘I feel as if I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing — spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. I don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 









laws. 














come to me every day. Do you wonder 
ant to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? 
your faults of health or figure. Your correspond- 
If I cannot help you I will 


Reports like these 


Iw 
Write me 
ence is held in strict confidence. 
tell you what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and con- 
tains other information of vital interest to women. Every 
woman is welcome toit. Write for it. If you do not need 
me, you may be,able to ‘help a dear frien 

I have had a wonderful experience and Td like to tell you 
about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 95. 624 Michigan Avenue Chicago 


(ae. ep aE NA NN 


Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of woman’s health and figure thro 


natural, scientific means. 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh, 


effective 


“Used while you sleep” 


A simple, safe and treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, in 
every breath, makes bre: athing easy, soothe 
and stops the cough, assuring re sstful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


pired with 
$s the sore throat 


30 years of 
Booklet. 
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Deaf People 
Hear Whispers 


With Common-Sense Ear Drums 
—“Wireless Phones for the Ears” 


For twenty years the Common-Sense 
Ear Drums have been giving good hear- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of deaf 
people, and they will do the same for 
all who try them. 





Every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing is being helped, such as Catarrhal 
Deafness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, 





Thickened 
Perforated 
or Partially Destroyed Drums, Drums Wholly De- 


stroyed, Discharge from Ears—no matter what the 
cause or how long standing the case may be, there is 
hope of good hearing for all the afflicted deaf. 

The Common-Sense Ear Drum is made of a soft sen- 
sitized material, comfortable and safe to wear. They 
are out of sight when worn, and easily adjusted by the 
wearer. 

Good hearing brings cheerfulness, comfort and sun- 
shine into the life of the lonely deaf. 
Our Free Book, which tells all, 

plication. Write for it today to 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. (19) 
393 Todd Building Louisville, Ky. 


will be sent on ap- 
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YOU CAN LEAD A HORSE TO WATER, BUT YOU CAN'T MAKE HIM DRINK 


Why not try it the other way round? 


LEAD. THE WATER 10 THE HORSE—YOU WON'T HAVE TO MAKE HIM DRINK 


Don’t take him out to the old-fashioned, ice-filled drinking trough—open a faucet in the warm 
stable and give the water at the right temperature. Better results from the animals—com- 
fort for yourself. And in the dwelling, all the con- Reeco Rider Engine 
venience and health which a plentiful supply of pure with Pressure Tank 
water assures. 
his is made possible the result of 70 
- — ‘the use of the REECO SYSTEM Years experience. 
All kinds of pumps, power and storage, suitable for 
Domestic Water Supply. Write nearest office for Catalogue G. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia 






















































































The reason is this: They are built like Government Torpedo 
Boats, of tough, puncture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid 
form and so securely joined together that a leak is impossible. 
The Mullins Steel Boats are guaranteed against puncture— 
leaking—waterlogging—warping—drying out—opening seams 
—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 

MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light—powerful— 


simple—can be operated by the beginner—start like automobile motors—one 
man control—never stall at any speed—exhaust silently under. water. 


We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boats 
—row boats—cedar canvas-covered canoes. 


Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 
THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 
101 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio Famous Yale and Harvard Model Canoes 

















News for the Man I PERFECTION MARINE ENGINE 
with aMarine Engine 5 Oe 


ba -;' ay of -_ ae Marine — 
rom 2 to 30 H.P. give dollar for dollar more real serv- 
Install a Baldridge Reverse Gear in your boat (between | ice than most engines costing double their price— 
engine and propeller) —and increase a hundred-fold Perfection service is one hundred per cent right 
the pleasures you find in motor boating. , 
Simply by moving ® single lever you can contrat your beat at Without a Rival 

will, run up to the dock, pick upa mooring, s 0 site coodiiame Gai Macy Sota os; nell 
reverse (attull speed in Smergeneion), ee ead, For yachts, cruisers and ferry boats, a Perfection 































i 


—- power plant is without a rival and simply thrives on 
} without PP your eng hard, tough work. It works equally well in fresh or 
Don’t buy or use a motor boat without salt water, tidewater or stream, calm or storm. It em~ jeu f 
a “Baldridge,’’ if you value your safety bodies more refinements than any other engine on the | _ —— = 
and comfort. Nearly 12,000 joyful users & market. The Igniter Equipment with the 6 H.P. and [of + See 
praise the reliable “ Baldridge. 8 H.P. insures a water-proof ignition and does away § . 


If not at your dealer's, send for with batteries, coils, magneto and timer. 


FREE BOOK. Interesting from to 30 H.P_ Full Rating 


Free Book of Engines 











cover to cover. typ) Guaranteed. 

J Our new 1912 Engine Prompt Book is free for the asking—refer to i ime for th 

ZY I i g > it any time for the 

THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. Hf Wie ( s true and correct meaning of standard Construction. Write today while you have the sub- 
693 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich, . —— ject in mind. The Perfection owner sould not buy a better engine, 

——— Caille Perfection Motor Co., 1218 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
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We will ship you a 
F a & “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approva eight 


= 
; 1, fr 
\ \ prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit inadvance, and allow ten days free 
trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin every way and is not allor more than we 
(AN@® claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
j reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 
‘ou will not be out one cent. . : 
L + FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
, lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
Wi men’s profit.on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
i chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
trade models at unheard of low prices. 
IDER AGENTS WANTED in each tow and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1912 *“*Ranger’’ Bicycle 
furnished by us. You will be astonished at the wonder/ud/y low Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1912 sample going to your town. Write at onre 
i for our special offer. DO NOT BUY 2a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
# and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you cansell our bicycles under your own name plate 
at double our prices. Orcers filled the day received. SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by 
our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
, TIRES COASTER. BRAKE rear wheels,inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
7 Q line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 
dogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. 


ttow. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-32, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Write for our “Book of Designs” 


beautifully illustrated in colors, showing our Sanitary 
Glawfoot Mission and Standard bookcases and how you 
will save money by placing them in your home. 












mee 2} 







lhe handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable non- 
binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 















and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. M 






Gunn Furniture Company 13 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 4} 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 
It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, corners and Gh*“Monroe” 


other natural hiding places for dirt, odors, decaying food 
and dangerous microbes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON 
HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how to keep 
your food sweet and wholesome— how to cut down ice 
bills— what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 


refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the “‘MONROE.” The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospita!s because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping 
out with a damp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in a saving on ice 
bills, food waste and repairs. The “MONROE” is sold at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. 
We pay the freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money back.’’ LIBERAL CREDIT 
TERMS W DESIRED. MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 27, Lockland, Ohio 


[Dealers Sell This 
Dining Table for $45.00 


—and it is worth it. Constructed of the choicest 
quarter sawed Oak, 54-inch top closed, go-inch extension. 
Massive, substantial—no furniture is better made and— 


Our Factory Pricey: $19.00 


Saves you over Half Retail Price. Money back at once if 
you are not satisfied—Guaranteed. . * 
Wi it for our beautiful illustrated Furniture Book now. Many more attractive pieces at equally low prices for living 

YUE 500m, den, dining room, library or bedroom. Everything shipped in complete sections. A few minutes with 
screw driver and it is all ready for use. 


ROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 5204 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


IVERS & POND PIANOS 


NEW SMALL PARLOR GRAND 
It offers the newest ideas in construction, the latest taste in design 
and the time-tried tone quality which has won the Ivers & Pond 
its reputation in 400 Educational Institutions and 50,000 homes. 
Our large factory produces a full line of grands, uprights and 
player pianos all of one quality —the best. A new catalogue, 
with information of much value to intending buyers mailed 
(free) on request. 
Where we have no dezler we quote lowest price, make expert selection and ship direct, subject to 

approval. Deferred payments available. Write Us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 161 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Lifetime Refrigerator 
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NOTICE TO READERS 























THE DEMAND for 
McClure’s Magazine 


has exceeded the supply for more 
than six months. Steadily in- 
creasing newsstand editions have 
failed to’ meet this condition. 


To make sure of getting your 
copy regularly from your news- 
dealer, ask him to deliver it on 
publication day with your news- 
paper—or hand him your sub- 
scription for a year. 








In no other way can you be 
sure of getting all of Burns, all of 
Farnol, and all of Owen Johnson. 


Speak to your dealer to-day. 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 


McClure Building New York 
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ubscribing 


for your periodicals, you should see ee. 
our Catalog, containing a list of << 
3000 magazines and club offers, at 
prices that will surprise you. 


It is the handsomest and most complete Magazine 
Guide ever published, filled with all the latest and 
best club offers at rates, lower than you think 
possible. YOU cannot afford to be without it. In 
ordering your magazines, be sure you use a HANSON 
catalog. Accept no substitute. “The name HANSON 
stands for promptness and reliability in the magazine 
field. It is so accepted by all leading publishers. 


YY m THIS CATALOG FOR 1912 is FREE for the asking. It will 
le | SAVE YOU MONEY 
— WM Send us your name and address today. ‘We'll do the rest. 


J. M. Hanson Magazine Agency 


175 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail to Us 
J. M. HANSON, Lexington, Ky. 
Please send me FREE of expense to me, this Catalog for 1912. = 










Tao” 





ATURDAY 
THE ING POST 
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Do You Know This Girl? 
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In 
ON 
ON Inexperienced and Helpless 
ine 
the little country girl leaves home to 
vill earn her living. What will happen 


to her? Will the loneliness and heart- 
aches of the great city conquer her? 
How can she win? In Tue LApres’ 
Wortp for April you will learn. 


HE LADIES WORLD 


The McClure Publications Incorporated, McClure Building, New York 
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EWN en 


Alle 


Wholesome, hearty fun, and manly 


training for the live American boy. 


“Daisy Special” 1000-shot .. . . . $2.50, 
Other Daisy models, 50 cents to $2.00 
We dare you to ask your boy if he wants one 

AT. ALL DEALERS | 


Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth, Mich. 








Conservative 
Investments 
NETTING 5% to 6% 








Consisting of first mortgage 
bonds of $500 and $1,000 
denominations secured by 
steam and electric railroads, 
water power, timber lands, 
steamships, Chicago realestate 
and the plants of well-known 
industrial corporations. De- 
scriptive circulars on request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 








'}| of many; hence it is the 


BE: TRAVELING 


= SALESMAN 


—or Saleswoman and earn from $1,000 to $5,000 
|) @ year and your Expenses. We will teach you ] bean 
expert Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks 
and our Free Empioyment Bureau will assist you to 
secure a good position where you can earn good 
wages while you learn Practical Salesmanship. If 
you want to enter the best paid, most independent pro- 
» fession in the world, write today for our handsome free 
catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,” also testimonial letters 
from a thousand students we have recently placed in good 
. em list of positions now open and full particulars of 
the special offer we are now making new students. 
Address our nearest office, Dept.123. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO WEWYORK KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WEWORLEANS Tf 













Responsibility 
Thriving business redounds 


to the good of all and 
makes for the employment 


|| responsibility of business to 
| create its own success. 

















out any effort or injury. 
demanded by health and fashion. 


Special Offer to Readers of this Magazine. 





JUST PULL THE BELT 


and 
Prof. Chas. Munter’s 


Trade Mark N U L | F t Patented 


DOES THE REST 
FOR EVERY MAN,WOMAN AND CHILD WEARING IT 
LIFE 
COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 
er ty oe round shoulders, expands the chest and develops the lungs, 


NU 


reduces the abdomen, supports the entire body and prevents tired feeling. 
Slim people developed, stout people reduced, short people increased with- 
Gives every man an erect military carriage, every woman the perfect curved lines of beauty 
Makes children grow strong and erect without attention. 

Send me $2.00 at once, with your height, weight, chest measurement and sex, 
and I will send you my latest and best model NULIFE, prepaid, and Guarantee You Instant Bodily Improvement. 


Address PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, No. 68 Nulife Building, 13-15 West 34th Street, New York City 
My illustrated book, ‘‘ Self-Development Without Exercise,”’ sent to you Free upon request. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Ask Your Painter to Show 
You This Portfolio 


Wouldn’t it be a great help, in selecting a 
color scheme for your house, to see just how it 
would look painted two or three different ways ? 


‘‘The Paint Beautiful’’ portfolio shows, in exact tints 
and shades, eighteen of the latest and most attractive color 
schemes for house painting. Among them ~ou will find some 
house similar to your own, and you are certain to get, from 
the different suggestions offered, ideas that will help you to 
choose colors that will make your house look its best. 














And if your painting contract specifies 


_| Garter White Lead 


‘The Lead with the Spread’’ 


: and pure linseed oil, you will be assured of such bright, lively 
Write for Free Book colors as can be made only with a perfectly clear, white base, 








6 og 99 and you will be insured against paint troubles for years to 
Pure Paint come—no cracking, no peeling and the surface in good 
It is now in its fifth edition condition to repaint without burning or scraping. 
a at tay engender ao Carter is distributed through more than 10,000 retailers 
3 to many thousands of prop- and at wholesale in all jobbing centers. Any painter or 
i aay seo. ——-. _ = paint dealer can get it for you on short notice. 
| like those in the portfolio. \ 
iil Bien altel, Carter White Lead Company 
ing to do should send for 12066 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 

















this free book at once. Factories: Chicago and Omaha 
online an latoaaed io” 











Simplex Electric Iron 


permits ironing in a cool room with no fatigue from constant 
trips to the stove. Unlike all other electric irons the 


Heater is a Part of the Bottom of the Iron 
covering the entire ironing surface. It 
| gives the heat directly to the work. 
Using the Least Current for the Same Results 
Simplex Irons have cool handles. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY Used upside down for 
Monadnock Block, Chicago Cambridge, Mass. delicate pressing. 
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Rates for advertisements in this department $2.15 per agate line. 14 lines to an inch. No advertisement less than seven lines accepted 
Address “The Market Place of the World.” Eastern Office: 251 Fourth Ave., New York. Western Office: Kesner Bldg., Chicago 












y a Spencerian Pen. 


transmits his thoughts a 
balk or blot. The name 


SPENCERIAN 


on pens means smoothest points, highest elasti- 
city, greatest durability. Get the Spencerian 
Pen that suits your handwriting. 


Sample card of 12 different styles with 
good pen-holders sent for 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
349 Broadway, 


lit Th 


BOYS! This Ball Glove and 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 Months) 


We will also include, 


py 
There’s 
inspiration to the aoa 
t 








50c- 


without extra cost, a 











book entitled “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn 
Money.” Walter Camp edits The Boys’ 
Ma Each issue of this magazine is 
fillec 2an, fascinating stories and in- 








structive articles, of intense interest to every 
live boy. Departments devoted to the Boy 
Scouts, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics 
Photography, Cc arpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
Colored Covers and beautifully illvstrated 
throughout. This fielder’s glove is made by 
one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today 

The Scott F. Redfield Co., 472 Main St.. Smethport, Pa. 

The Boys’ Magazine at all news- stands, 10cacopy 






















GREATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 

Money refunded if 

you are not satis- 

fied. 1, 2and 4 cyl. 
i 2to 50 h.p. Suitable 
ge for any hoat ;canoe, 

y racer, Cruiser~-or 

/ railway track car. 


Demonstrator 
Agent wanted 
in each boat- 
ing community. 
Special wholesale 
awe on first out- 

itsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 

ALF operating 
cost, gives more power, will not back-fire. 
Engine starts without cranking; reversi- Join **boosters”’ club. 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new catalog, 


Detroit Engine Works, 1260 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 



















<r graduated Rope of Pearls with the delicate sheen 
and cream tint of the most beautiful orien- $5 00 
artificial diamonds and pearls, ieee mied sold e 
at $5.00. Special 
19 
Importer CLASSIC 
Manufacturer RIC JEWELER 


tal pearls, inelnding cluster clasp of finest 
y12 Illustrated Catalog se at for "10¢. postage 
5 H West 37th St., New York 









TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


Tt will ease your Mind; 

i will ease your leet. 
Enlarged Joints ee and 
i Toe: s Straightened ie 
i] ACHFELDT'S (Patented) * PERFECTION 

TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without yet nee, with 
auxiliary appliances for day use 
Sent on approval. Money velunde d if not 
as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for “‘ Flat. Foot.’ and broken-down instep. 
Send outline of foot. 
Full particulars and 
sealed envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot ee 
Dept. KD, 163 West 23rd Street 





advice free in plain 


Ww YORK 





ane 


Have Accurate Information °!"::::: 


corporation, keep the records, conduct mee" 
ings, write minutes and by-laws, increase or clecrease ¢ apit al, or issue stoc 

Postal brings booklet. Send us name of new Co., and we'll send Pocket Diary, 
Southern Stamp & Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 


tion Record shows how to start the 
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“THE MARKET PLACE OF THE WORLD” 
REPRESENTS ALL INDUSTRIES 

















.~ SCOTCH STYLE 
CALABASH PIPES 


Why kill Y yourself by smoking a strong 
ipe? You can geta Scotch Cala- 
prt that absorbs all nicotine and poi- € 
sons and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 
THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
206 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


3 for $1, postpaid. 




















Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power light and 
casts no shadow. No dirt. grease, nor 
odor. Unequalled for Homes,Stores. Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls. etc. Over 200 styles, 
Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted. 
Wrive for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
$29 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 


MARINE ENGINES 
The Engine that 
$60to $500 Mastered Niagara 
The World’s Standard Two-cycle Marine Motor. 
Ten sizes; one, two and three cylinders; 3 to 25 
horse power. Exclusive 1912 improvements. 
48-page Practical Treatise on Marine 
Engines free—a valuable reference book. 
THE vaene MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
115 


Hubbard Avenue, Cleveland 
Agents in principal Cities and Ports. 


A Wheel Chair is often an 

wr y- : 8 greatest comfort. 

fer over 75 styles of 

these easy, a yo Invalid’s Rolling 

Chairs, with latest improvements. Ship 

direct from factory to you, freight prepaid, 

’ and sel ‘. on 
HIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal discounts to all sending for free 
Catalogue NOW 

i GORDON MFG. CO. 

/ 394 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0, 

















Moth- Proof Cedar Couch 


‘ ' +} tt % ‘Goat Fak Call | 
een 





A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Wardrobe Couch 
is a luxurious lounge and roomy cedar chest. All prices. Finest 
upholstering and wide choice of materials. Perfect Protection 
Against Moths, Mice, Dust and Damp, Elegant wedding or 
birthday gift. Shipped direct from factory at factory prices on 13 
days’ free trial. All freight charges prepaid by us Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘The Story of Red Cedar,” and big INustrated Cata- 
log showing full line of Cedar Couches, Chests and Chifforobes, 
Many sizes and styles. Wide range ot prices. Writeus TODAY. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 4, Statesville, N.C. 


Pin. Moro TAU Re NCHES 


2aneo 4 CYcrie 
eee 





G6H.P 2 CYLINDER 
MOTOR $98.00 


Catalogue M Free of Motors. 
Catalogue 6 Free of Boats. ee! 


ENGINES FROMr2 TO 40 H.-P. PALMER BROS., 
Cos Cos, CONN 


In STOCK 











FOR WALLS 
GEMS EOI *°"ano 
WH I We CEILINGS 
GOES ON LIKE . cole LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASH IT 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- 
graphs sent free. Se ~ your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


CHEAPER. THAN EVER! 


SOAR IGMARIMORANE To Q otc! fox Power reece 
HUHHUTHNEAUNUHNG Oo eSiapase Foundry Bene Cas 8 


1152 E, 24th St.. Indianapolis, Ind, 





















seliing the Automatic Combination Tool in 
our homecounty. A Fence Builder’s Tool, 
‘ost Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 


Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Milis, Mines, etc. Weight 24Ibs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer tolive agents. 
Send no money. Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 
Box 238 Bloomfield, Ind. 


KILLTHE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. Easy, 
painless, harmless. No scars. Bookletfree. Write today. 


D. J. MAHLER, 694 D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. ¢ 
516 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 




























H _ er, 57. 0 














1 cylinder, 39.78 

Starts 

without 

BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE, eranking. 

2 to 20 h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene. @ Sales 
Drives boats of all kinds; starts easy; can- 7 plan and 
not backfire; almost noiseless. 5-Year b> literature 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—30-Day Trial. hh FREE. 
Three moving parts—women and children oa 
run it. Demonstrate an engine for us and get ~ yours at cost. ¥ ¥- 
Be first in territory to get offer. (141) 





Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., IJ Helen Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











HAVE YOU A DOG ? 
If so, send for Polk Miller’s great 
illustrated book on “‘DOGS.” Tells how 
to successfully care for them —y- puppy- / 
hood to old ace. Also how to secure |,/ 
Free Medical Advice; it moar save your |é , 4 
do z's life. Contains Senator Vest’s Ke 
* Eloquent Tribute to a Dog,"’ and the 
celebrated poem “The Yaller Dog's Love 
for a Nigger.’’ This 50 cent book for 10 cents cy - poe 4 


**Sergeant’s Famous Dog Remedies’ 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 807 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


_- 














STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PpaAcir IC COAST HOMES, original in design and plan, are inexpensive to build 





an@ practical for anv climate, Our books contain pictures, plans and det — infor- 
mation for prospective builders. If you want a home, why not build a Bungalow? 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES,” Price 50 Cents. A book of 50 Hun: 
ows, Cottages, and Concrete Resi- 
dences. One- and tw: »-story houses of five to el n rooms costing $1,500 to $6, 000 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS,” Price 50 Cents. A book of 50 one-story i 





lows of Sous to six rooms costing §500 to 
The only published collection of very low cost Sane zalows, 


BUILDER’S SUPPLEMENT No. .: Price 10 Cents. FREE with orders 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts., 21 il. on Bidg., 122 Third St., LOS ANGELES 





$2, 
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“THE MARKET PLACE OF THE WORLD” 
REPRESENTS ALL INDUSTRIES 
Magnificent Books on Home Bvilding| 


Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 200 Illus. lp H 


















T 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. . .$1.50 | BOOKS 
i American Homes—150 Illustrations $2 00 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans . .$1.00 + 


These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
| Georgian, Colonial, Bungalow, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Archs., Knoxville, Tenn. I 








LATHES 


For Electrical and  Experi- 
mental Works. For Gunsmiths 
and Tool Makers. For Gen- 
eral Machine Shop Work. For 
Bicycle Repairing. 

te" Send Jor Lathe Catalogue 

and Prices 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street, Rockford, Il. 


Amid Towering Mountai 
| and crystal lakes, nestles the metropolis of the Adirondacks; a para- 
dise for hunter and angler. The invigorating climate, has made ita 
Mecca of health. A residential resort proven safe for pleasure, or for 
families whose invalid has weak lungs. Medical specialists. Schools, 
electric lights, automobiles, motor boats. ICE PALACE 1913. 
Booklet. 


PUBLICITY BUREAU, Box 385 BE, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Investment 


| Talks 7 


Mailed to you on request. 
Ask your dealer for the A clear and frank exposition of the 


Engel-Cone Periodical Payment Plan 


for the purchase of N. Y. Stock Exchange 


e securities and high grade bonds 
EB. ‘ Ventilated These ‘‘talks’’ explain the plan in detail--show what 


it is—how it works—how it protects you against margin 





IMPROVES THE FIGURE. 








Sam te 








BorrLeD AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 























and be comfortable loss—how it enables you to invest safely out of your 
Shoe on the hottest days this | income, and pay for your securities gradually. 

summer Send also for Circular P. P. No. 108. 
Sizes 6—12 forMen . . . $3.00 . 
pone Ms Carlisle & Company 
Sizes 9—2 for Boys and Girls 1.50 BANKERS AND BROKERS a 

- adway New York 

Address for catalog, giving us your 74 Broadway = . 
dealer's name if he cannot supply you 











ENGEL-CONE SHOE CO. | | | W D f 25 Yy 

21 New Street, East Boston, Mass. | as @a ears 
I CAN NOW HEAR 
with these soft, pliable, artifi- 
cial ear drums. I wear them in 
my ears night and day. They 
ire perfectly comfortable. No 




























TY PEWRITERS wars 


one sees them in my ears. Write 4) ted Ear Drum 
me and I will tell you a true ~ pat, Nov. 3. 1908, 
All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- story,—how I got deaf and how No. 902785 


» WHERE at 4 to 14 M’F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of ex- | 
amination. [4° Write for Illustrated Catalog H 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-236 W. Lake St., Chieago, IL 


I made myself hear. 
ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY 
| A Address GEO. P. WAY, Manager 
GP. WAY 79 ADELAIDE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “ee 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at | home. 


@65" Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”? — Everywhere 
78 
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IKE fine pictures and rare books 
in the home, a Hastings Table 
reflects the culture and good 

taste of the possessor. 


While the designs vary from the faith- 
ful reproductions of the period styles in 
rich mahogany, to the restful Arts and 
Crafts for the cozy bungalow, there is 
only one standard of Hastings construc- 
tion—the making of every — detail 
as well as ever it can be made. 


llastings 


The Inimitable Dining Table 


OUR furniture dealer will demon- 

strate how, when you wish to clear 
the room for a party, you can remove the 
top by halves in a moment, without tools, 
and take the table thru narrow doors 
without marring; how the Tyden lock 
closes any possible gap between the 
halves of the table, binds in the leaves 
and prevents the table from ever sagging 
or pulling apart. 


He will explain the patented steel bear- 
ing slides, which can’t bind, rattle or 
warp, and the strong bolt construction 


which make the Hastings more enduring 
than tables not enjoying these exclusive features 
can possibly be. 


The Hastings trade-mark is a public pledge of 
quality and the sign of that high standard in de- 
sign which has won for the Hastings the most 
honored name in table manufacture. If you can- 


Helpful 


not find it at your dealer’s, write us. 
booklet on request. 


Hastings Table Company 
111 East Mill Street 
Hastings, Michigan 
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The BEAUTY o fae 
Your Floorseand ‘Woodwork 





Floor Wax 


will put a finish on your floors and woodwork 
that will be soft and rich and lustrous—the 
kind of effect that has been acknowledged as 
good taste forages. You never tire of it. 
You’ll find that finish exceptionally durable 
as well as beautiful—due to the large propor- 
tion of solid waxes, especially of the hard, im- 
ported, costly wax—all of which makes Old 
English outlast and go farther than other waxes. 
Will not mar nor scratch. Try it—a 50-cent 
can will be enough for a large room. It is 
easy to apply. ? 
Send for Free Sample and Our Book 4% 
~~ “BEAUTIFUL FLOORS—Their Finish and Care” 44 = sec. 
Tells all about: 4 


Finishing New Floors Finishing Furniture 4 
Finishing Old Floors Interior Wood- 
Hardwood Floors work 


Send 
Booklet 
and FREE 


Pine Floors Stopping Sample so I 
Cleaning and Polishing Cracks a can try Old 
Care of Waxed Floors Removing , English at home. 
Finishing Dance Floors Varnish, » 


Kitchen, Pantry andBath-"" 9 _ 
room Floors Se ldcasnacusdcancksasadaueniin 
A.S.BOYLE&CO. 4 
1913 W. 8th Street @ Addven............ 
Cincinnati, Ohio P 


ee Ean 
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34 Extra 
Courses of 
Stitches 
lisa 





Because — 
‘Lasherhose’’ Patented Machines make a full 
gusseted heel having 34 extra courses of stitches, 








on 
which make for most comfort, longest wear and the 
greatest style. No other hose can possibly equal ay 






‘Lasherhose’’ because only “ Lasherhose’’ ma- 
chines absolutely finish the gusset of the heel. 
All other makes are obliged to finish hee] by hand. Lasher 
hose” Heel is roomy and comfortable, because smooth —has no over 
cast”? seam to irritate and rip. “ Lasherhose”’ reduce darning to the minimum. 
Save labor, save money, save annoyance, lighten household cares. 

They are fully guaranteed. You 

run no risk in buying “Lasherhose” 


Fine Austré ulian Cashmeres. . 50c per pair. [tian Combed Lisle, Black or Tan. 
Prices, Special Valves “‘Lasherhose’ Oe per pair in good grade worsteds and finest Egyp- 
And still another at 15c per pair or 25e for 2 pair in long staple Cotton, Black or Tan. 


Let us send you our illustrated booklet showing colors and giving prices on other grades 


*‘Lasherhose”’ 

















If your dealer won’t fill your order, we will. Send size, color, grade. Sent post paid. 
VERMONT HOSIERY COMPANY, Northfield and Bennington, ve 


oe a 
aaa : TNT 7 - mT 
TW l WW eT LOOT 


Jaterlock), 


WINTER UNDERWEARS Titeriock 





























**Singularly soft and soothing’ 
Ask your dealer now to be sure ary = 
to have the lightest-for-warmth qf bia liy th 
Interlock Underwear for you Wij. Mi 
early next Fall. 
For men and boys—soc and up. 
For infants—25c to $1.50. 
Ask your dealer for Inter- 

Ask your lock Underwear. 


Write us for booklet and sample 


stationer d General Knit Fabric Company 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Makes Life More Enjoyable! 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific discov- 
ery with automatic air cushions that draws the 
broken parts te er and binds them as you 
would a broken limt It absolutely holds the 
rupture firmly and comfortably and never slips, 






















want 


Esterbrook’s § | 





Easiest 


writin . always light and cool and conforms to every 
g movement of the body without chafing or hurt- 
ing. 1 make it to your measure and send it to 


you on a strict guarantee ol satisfaction or 
money refunded, and I have P my price So 


Longest 





4 ‘ low that anybody, rich or poor, ¢ n buy it. 
wearing Remember, I make it to your or ler—send it 
. to ge -you wear it—and if it doesn’t entity 

, . t ft 
rheir reputation extends over you, u send it back to me and I will re = 

half a century your monev The banks or any respons 
citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way 
I do business—always absolutely on the sq vare 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Cc. E. BROOKS and I have sold to thousands of people this way 
95 John Street, New York The Discoverer «= {°F the past five vears. Remember, I use no 
/ salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. I just 


Works: Camden, N. J. give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. Send your name and 


address today for measure blank and full information, 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 31 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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.»... The Sampler 


os) Shows the Fruits of 
70 Years’ Growth 


me 















started in 1842 to make chocolates and 
confections. In 1912 they have produced this 
Sampler, containing lots from ten of their 

most-praised packages—enabling you to pass 

judgment on many kinds of sweets with 
utmost convenience. 












Tipped in the package is a loose leaf describ- 
ing each of the ten packages that is sampled. 


The Sampler box is covered with a fac- 

simile sampler in the quaint, old-fashioned 
needlework that has become the prevailing new 
fashion. All women appreciate its exquisite 
workmanship. 















You can buy the Sampler for one dollar at the selected 
stores everywhere that we supply, by express, direct from headquarters, 
You can tell the store—usually it's the best drug store—by the sign : 










Buy from your local agent. Where we have no agency we will send the Sampler, postpaid, 


on receipt of $1.25. 






Write for a copy of our “List of Good Things,” describing and pricing seventy 
sorts of sweets in sealed packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 














PWD UR UMMA LBS | | ecccebe Know she Gece stationery at the night 
$25 FACTORY REBUILT 


We save you big money on typewriters and give a guar. 
antee for service and condition, as strong as the original 


makers. We can do this for we operate the oldest, largest, 
and best equipped factory in the world. Our “Factory 


price has resulted in the production of the 


Rebuilt Typewriters” are honestly and thoroughly rebuilt 
from top to bottom by skilled workmen, 
ALL MAKES! ALL STYLES! ALL PRICES! | RI I NG PA PER 











By buying from us, you are sure of getting the best rebuilt type- 
Writer on the market. The machines are highly polished, japan- 
ned and nikeled—perfect in quality, condition and looks, and = Be 
serviceable and efficient in every way It meets the needs of the most fastidious corre- 
This “Trade Mark” guarantees for one year } 
againet any defect m workmanship or material, spondents. Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot 
Write for illustrated catalogue and supply you send us his name and we will send 
address of nearest branch store, Se, ° P. N 2 
American Writing Machine Company ; | | you samples free. Write for Package No. 2. 
oon Seecenay Sew Sern — Samuel Ward Company, 57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rate $1.60 per agate line, 3% cash 

discount. 10% discount on 6 con- 

secutive insertions, deducted from 

last insertion. Minimum space 

4 lines; maximum, 112 lines, 8. C 
Cash with order. 
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TOURS AND TRAVEL 


AROUND™WORLD 
S.S. VICTORIA “LUISE 


fase fw Neat fron San Fawcsco 
ae FEB2Z1913 




















LANDS FOR SALE 


AGENTS WANTED 





FROM PEANUT FIELDS of Virginia to 
Orange Groves of Florida through 6 richest 
Southern States on 8S. A. L. Ry. _ Big profits 
growing fruits and vegetables. In Manatee 
County, Fla., raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net 
$500 to $1000 an acre. Lands cheap. Book- 
let free. 

J. A. Pride, Gen. Ind. Agt., 


Seaboard Air Line Ry., Suite 52¢ 
Norfolk, Va. 





MONEY=-MAKING FARMS. Through- 
out seventeen states. Tell us what you want 
and we will tell you where it is. Big illus- 
trated catalogue No. 35 free. We pay buy- 
ers’ fares. E. A. Strout, Station 2721, 47 
West 34th Street, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE GEORGIA APPLE will change the 
map. Unequalled quality and low produc- 
tion cost, natural advantages and proximity 
to markets make Northeast Georgia the 








most profitable Orchard District. Our loca- 
tion pronounced IDEAL by _ recognized 
authorities. Secure an interest in our thou- 


sand-acre orchard and share in the immense 
profits of apple growing. Write for booklet. 
Appalachian Apple Orchards, 1036 Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





14000 MILES OF DELIGHT. 

A unique and delightful Mediterranean 
cruise in a specially chartered private yacht. 
Sailing June 29. Send for particulars. 

King European Tours, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE HELP RAISE CAPITAL at once to 
start you in retail—manufacturing—patent 
—real estate—mail order or any legitimate 
business by means of “Our Practical 
Method.”” Particulars free. The Business 
Aid Co., K507, Detroit, Mich. 





EUROPE 


TOURS DE LUXE and practical tours. 
A well-planned trip is an Education. Send for 
itineraries. De Potter Tours Co., hse, (33d 
Year) Flatiron Building, New York 


REAL ESTATE 
CALIFORNIA 











WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT 
business with us and furnish everything. 
We have new, easy selling Plans and season- 
able leaders in the Mail Order Line to keep 
the factories busy. No canvassing. Small 
capital. Large profits. Spare time only 
required. Personal assistance. Write to- 
day for (copyrighted) Plans, positive proof 
= sworn ee te 

. M. Pease Mfg. Co., Dept. C, a Bidg., 

Michigan St., Bu alo, N. 





CALIFORNIA’S Santa Clara Valley, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,’’ sur- 
rounds Sunnyvale, the manufacturing suburb 
of San Francisco. Ideal climate. Best soil 
for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching 
and diversified farming. Ample water. Write 
to-day for new fifty-page illustrated book, 
mailed free. Address Sunnyvale Chamber 
of Commerce, ‘40 Crossman Blidg., Sunny- 
vale, California. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS pay big 
profits. $350.00 on long time and easy pay- 
ments buys a ten-acre apple orchard tract 
in ** The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia’’—other lands $15 per acre and up. 
Write for beautiful booklets and —— 
rates. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’'l Agt., N. & V 
Ry., Box 4044, Roanoke, Va. 


CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS along the 
Cc. & O. Ry. As low as $15.00 per acre. 
Abundant rainfall, rich soil, mild winters, 
nearby Eastern markets. Write to-day for 
illustrated booklet ‘“‘Country Life in Vir- 
ginia,”’ and low excursion rates. Address 
K. T. Crawley, Indust. Agt., C. & O. Ry., 
Room 13, Ric mond, Va. 


FLORIDA 
A BOOK WORTH 25 CENTS, 














beauti- 





fully illustrated, 36 9x 12 inch pages, sent 
free on request. State whether interested as 
homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. 
ampa, 


Address Board of Trade, Ta Fla. 








| Patented Automatic 


| Cutlery Co., 


SELL UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY and 
neckties direct from factory to wearer. 
Build permanent business with large profits. 
Every article guaranteed. Write for Spring 





and Summer vatalogue. Steadfast Mills 
22 Courtland St., Cohoes, N. ¥ ‘ 
ANTED. Persons to earn good com- 


missions getting members for 
gapeuey Nesus, Order of Owls, 
nd. 


Nests and 
South Bend, 





Scene 
RESPONSIBLE AGE 5, 

earning at least $150 a week wanted to sell 
the famous Pyrene Fire Extinguisher in 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and Iowa. 
Write to the Pyrene Company of Mis- 
souri, 243 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
For selling — in other states apply to the 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., 1358 Broadway, New York. 






capable of 





WIN NEXT $1,200; 
$40,000 already won by 10 inexperienced 
people. Stoneman received $1,200 one 
month, $15,000 to date; Korstad $2,200 in 
two weeks; Schleicher $195 first 12 hours. 
Strange invention startles world; gives every 
home a bathroom with hot and cold running 
water for $6.50; abolishes plumbing, water 
works; self-heating little wonder; Hart sold 
16 in 3 hours, $5,000 to date; Lodewick 17 
first day; credit given; investigate to-day; 
beat others to exclusive sale; means fortune 

Allen Mfg. Co., 3383 Allen Bidg., Toledo, O. 

ETHING BIG? 
We havea great, quick-selling, large-commis- 
sion premium proposition. Gash sales. No 
deliveries. Permanent work. Big returns 
Just the thing a live canvasser likes to handle 
Write to-day for full particulars to Current 
Literature, 143 West 29th Street, New York 
GENTS BIG PROFITS. Brandt's 
Razor Stropper auto- 
matically puts a perfect edge on any razor, 
old style or safety. Retails at $2. Big Sell- 
er. Every man wants one. W rite quickly 
for terms, prices and territory. H. Bran 
42 Hudson St., New Pah 


we tell you how; 








AGENTS WANTED 


pocket TOOL KIT, 47 perfect, practi- 
in handsome, nickeled 











eal, splendid tools, 

( , for pocket, desk, home, automobile. 
|All fine steel. ‘A 20th Century marvel. 
| Made on honor, sold on guarantee. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. All for Remit 


Agents wanted. L. E. B. Sales Co., 


New York. 


| to-day. 
| 115 Broadway, 


RAINCOATS FROM MAKER to wearer 
| at manufacturer's prices. Elegant future for 





| hustling agents. New proposition. Interest- 
ing particulars. Free Samples. Regal Rain- 
coat Co., Dept. Me, 7 E. 16th St., New York. 





AGENTS, SIGNISTS. 1 % Profit. 
Beautiful window letters. Low rices 
Something new. Free mounted sample gets 
orders. sapere Eighty Five Co., 2564 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago. 








‘AGENTS “$80 IN 8 DAYS 





Working in the 

Noon - Hour 

Only.” 
That's the report of Mr. C. E. Warren, one 
of our hustling representatives. There is big 
money in selling Novelty Knives, Razors, 
ete. ‘Transparent handles with society em- 
blems, photos, address, etc. Quick sellers 
Experience unnecessary. We teac h you how. 
Exclusive territory. Fine samples. Write 
quick — Today. 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 205 Bar St., Canton, 0 


AGENTS. 500 per cent profit selling our 
wonderful! Sign Letters for office windows, 
store a and glass signs. Resembles finest 
gold leaf. Samples free. Metallic Sign Co., 
403 N. Clark St., Chicago. 








VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS wanted, 
to sell celebrated Thurman Vacuum Clean- 
ers, std. of the world; made by originator 


vacuum cleaning. Write to-day for free 
booklet “‘I Can Make Yours a Dustless 
Home.” Thurman Vacuum Cleaner Co., 


Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


A 400% PROFIT. GLIDING CASTERS, 
Anyone can attach. Sell many sets; 10c. set; 
| cost 3c. Won't scratch floors. Save carpets, 
furniture in homes, hotels, ete. Samples 4c. 
E vergrip Co. (Dept. K), 
} 22 Warren St., N. Y. 
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EE 
THIS COMPANY HAS AN ATTRAC- 
tive and exceedingly remunerative opening for 
one high-grade business man in each com- 
munity. Send your references to save me 
time. Northwest Townsite Company, 
324 C net nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A ALE A FEMALE, 
easily aad ig $15.00 daily selling my_ latest 
imported Robes, beautifully embroidered: 
rice $2.50, retails $8.50. Also pure linen 
ueen jac Ket suit patterns, embroidered: 


9 Biggest sellers 0 
price $2.50 retails $8.50. £ Joseph 









> 
Zz 





the season. Write for particulars. 
Gluck, 621 Broadway, New York City. 




















and 
rer. 
fits. 
ring 
ills, 


om- 
and 
end, 


Write 


n, 0. 
— 
g our 
dows, 
finest 
1 Co., 


RAC- 
ng for 


Joseph 
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AGENTS WANTED 


INSTRUCTION 


SHORT STORIES 





MANAGER WANTED every city and 
eounty, handle best paying business known, 
legitimate, new, exclusive control, no insur- 
ance or book canvassing. Address M. Phoe- 
nix Co., 43 W. 34th St., New York. 





GREAT SCOTT—O’Hara, of Alberta, 
Canada, snowbound, sold 25 Extinguishers 
first three days, after receiving agent's outfit. 
Profit $62.50. Pretty good, eh? Every 
home, office, store, factory needs our perfect 
dry chemical fire extinguisher. 500% profit. 
Exclusive territory assigned. Apply imme- 
diately. United Mfg. Co., 1114 Jefferson, 
Toledo, O. 


LEARN STORY WRITING. _ Stories 
bring big money. By our method of instruc- 
tion, one with an average education can 
learn. Instruction by mail. Payments lib- 
eral. Cost low. Utilize your spare time in a 
profitable, pleasant and enjoyable manner. 
Write for Booklet 12. Intercontinental 
University, Washington, D. C. 





LEARN TO WRITE STORIES and arti- 
cles. Great demand if well written. W: 
teach you thoroughly by mail. We also as- 
sist you in marketing your MSS. 
catalog 61. 

Emerson School, Battle Creek, Mich. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED—Hustlers to 
handle our attractive 1912 combination pack- 
ages of soap and toilet articles with valuable 
premiums. One Michigan agent made 365 in 
47 hrs., another $21 in 8 hrs., another $22.50 
in10hrs. Write to-day.. Davis Soap Works, 
251 Davis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. 8. 
service. More than 40,000 vacancies every 
year. There is a big chance here for you, 
sure and generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. -Just ask for booklet A5Y. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL Clerks, 
Average $90.00 month. Examinations every- 
where, May 4tu. “rite immediately for 
sample questions. Candidates prepared free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W60, Rochester, 

ee 



















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTABLE IDEAS WANTED— 
Manufacturers want Owen patents. Send 
for3 free books with list of 200 inventions 
wanted. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books free. Highest references; best results. 
Send for list of inventions wanted. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch or model for 
free search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 622 F. St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered 
for one invention. Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a 
Patent”’ and ‘What to Invent.’’ Sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. We advertise your patent. for 

le at our expense. Established 18 years. 
Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attys., 1096 F St., Washington, D. C. 


“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBIL- 
ities;"’ a 72-page treatise sent free upon re- 
quest; full of valuable and interesting in- 
formation: tells what to invent and where to 
sell it. Write today. H. 8S. Hill, 930 McGill 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE LARGEST number of successful 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. 
For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 
8c. stamps for our new 128-page book of in- 
tense interest to Inventors. R.S. & A. B. 
seer. Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. Estab. 




















PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
turned, send sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Guide Book, Fortunes in Pat- 
ents, and ““What to Invent,” with valuable 
list of Inventions Wanted and Prizes offered 
for inventions, sent free. Patents secured by 
us advertised free in World's Progress; sample 
=. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, 





INSTRUCTION 


UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL Employer. 
Qualify for a Government position. We pre- 
Pare you by mail for any Civil Service Ex- 
amination. Write to-day for free Booklet 41. 
Capital Civil ServiceSchool, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH 
Abbreviated Longhand, Simpler than the 
simplest shorthand. ‘Tried and approved 
by thousands. Sample Lesson 20c. Partic- 
ulars Free. A.B. Weaver, Court Reporter, 
Dept. P., Buffalo, N. Y 











PARAGON SHORTHAND. Learned in 
one week. Valuable invention by expert 
stenographer—not by theorist. Used in 
Government service. Speed capacity prac- 
tically unlimited. A. Lichtentag, 1001 Camp, 
New Orleans, La. 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. Fine positions 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen now. Easy | 
work, big pay. We teach you at home a 








dorsements. Small payment to start. Write 

for new 1912 book— FREE. j 
Practical Auto School, 

117 B Pearl St., New York. | 





TYPEWRITERS 


Write for | 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
Stories or for Newspapers. Earn from $100 
to $500 monthly. Pleasant spare time or reg- 
ular work for you. Send for free booklet. 
Tells how. United Press Syndicate, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


"MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demand and 
good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 638 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


WANTED—MOTION PICTURE PLAY 
Writers. You can write a picture play. Great 
demand. Big pay. Easy to learn. We'll 
teach you how. Send your address. 

United Picture Play Association, 
San Francisco. 




















| POSTCARDS, STAMPS, COINS 





SAMPLES OF COLORED POSTCARDS 
and catalogue 20,000 subjects from all over 
the world for 10 cts. Views only historical, 
ete. Standard Card Co., Haverhill, Mass. 








| 
iors diagrams and model. Highest in- 
| 
| 


| 
WOULD YOU SHOW our wholly visible | 
| typewriter to your frienas and let them see | 
wherein it excels any $100 typewriter made, 
if you could without costing you one cent | 
| have the typewriter to keep forever as your 
own? 
| Then write us for full particulars. 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 30, 
Woodstock, Ills. 


~ INVESTMENTS 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES netting 
6°. «30 years’ experience. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet “‘T”’ and list of offerings. b Oe 
Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 


POULTRY 














CLEARANCE SALE. Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, $11.50 each. Hammonds, $9.00 each. 

| Bargains in Underwoods and all others All 
guaranteed. Supplies. Standard Typewriter | 


Exchange, 23C Park Row, N. Y 





TYPEWRITERS—Real Remingtons, 
$12.00; Caligraphs $6.00; Hammonds, Dens- 
mores $10.00; Smith Premiers $15.00; Oliv- 

5.00; 15 F 












ers, Underwoods, $2 5 days’ trial and 
y ’s guarantee. Harlem Typewriter Ex- 
| change, Dept. M.M., 217 W. 125th St., N. Y. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


FREE—Photo Postal Card of U. S. Capi- 
| tol with every order. Films developed, 10c. 
roll. Velox prints 2 4x3';, 3¢.; 2'x4'4, 34x 
| 3%, 4c.; 314x544, 4 








4, « 


c. Highest grade work, 
] 





> 
a 


Columbia Photo Supply Co. 
Washington. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. per roll; all 
sizes. Velox Prints. Brownies 3c.; 3'x3%, 
315x444, 4c.; 4x5, 3a, 5e. Send two negatives 
and we will print them free as a sample of our 
work; we are film specialists, and give you 
better results than you have ever had. 
Cole & Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 














PUBLISHERS 


MANUSCRIPT 
MANUSCRIPT—25,000 words upward — 
submitted receives our careful consideration 
for publication(on royalty) in cloth bindinzs. 
Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 
Roxburgh Pub. Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE A WORK YOU DESIRE 
issued in book form (novel, play, poems. es- 
says, travel, etc.), submit at once for offer. 
Address, Broadway Publishing Co., 835 
Broadway, New York. Established 1902. 


BOOKS 


DON’T BUY THAT BOOK. We loan 
standard books by mail. You can buy or 
return them. We plan short courses of read- 
ing for youfree. Self-help; business; health; 
house, home and field; economic and social 
problems; books for writers and speakers; 
occultism; religion; science, etc. Lists and | 
bi-weekly Library Critie on request. 

Oriental Esoteric Library, 
240, Washington, D. C. 


SEND TO-DA Y—Now, for our FREE 31- 
age interesting booklet. It tells all about 
yr. Foote’s ‘‘Home Cyclopedia”’ of Plain 




















Parentage and Sexology. This book is cer- | 
tain to awaken thought: contains valuable 
advice and 1001 facts. 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., 
127T, E. 28th St., New York 
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WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 
Snowflake strain. Aristocrats of the poultry 
yard. Prize winners always. $8 per setting of 
15. Mrs. E. E. Eshbach, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES bought. 
Cash paid for original letters or documents of 
any famous person ancient or modern. Send 
list of what you have. Walter R. Benjamin, 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Pub. “The Col- 
lector’’ $1. per year. 


UBLISHED monthly in 

the interest of national 
publicity on behalf of Real 
Estate, Property, Business Op- 
portunities, Tours and Travel, 
Summer Camps, General In- 
dustries seeking agents, Live 
Stock, Poultry, Patent 
Attorneys. 














Nothing larger than one-third 
of page-accepted. Minimum 
space four lines. Three col- 
umns to the page. All copy 
subject to approval. Six words 
is the average for one line unless 
capitals are desired. 


Copy for this department must 
be received not later than the 
first of the immediate month 
preceding that of issue. 


Illustrations and selected type 
permitted when cuts are fur- 
nished by advertiser. Address 


Home Talks on the Subjects of Marriage, | C lassified Department. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
































































Compliments abound 
when the hostess serves 
a sauce made with 


SNIDER'S 


‘3 TOMATO 


CATSUP. 


‘Superior in quality and flavor. 








{ 
t 


} Use it on chops, steaks, cutlets, veal | 
loaf, fish, oysters, spaghetti, macaroni, 
in soups and gravies. 


A\| 
} 


/ 


ny 


There’s a most wholesome and appetiz- 
A. ing side dish or ‘meat course,’ always 
\ ready, in the superior Snider Process 
Pork & Beans. 


Use Snider’s Chili Sauce on meats 
and fish. 


"Its the Process 


All good grocers sell 
Snider Products 
/ THE T. A. SNIDER 
) PRESERVE CO. 
¢'} CINCINNATI, gigee 
| U. 8. A. 
All Snider Products 


comply with all Pure 
ood Laws 
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F ier Con Owners in Every 
Five Use the Reliable 


Stewart Speedometer. 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
ON EVERY CAR 
Tells you how fast you go—saves 
you from arrest and accidents; 
keeps track of your season mile- 
age; helps you follow guide book 
mileage when touring; saves you 
money on tire adjustments; 
checks your gasoline and oil 
Supplies; helps you get maxi- 
mum efficiency outof your car 
Beautifully made; absolutely ac- 
curate; open dial, easily read; 
jewel bearings; positive odom- 
eter; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swive I] joint that will 
outwear the car. 
Speedometer Guaran- 
teed for Five Years. 
Thercis a quality reason back 
of the popularity of the 
STEWART Speedometer, 
There is a quantity reason back 
of the price. 
Send for new 1912 descriptive 
catalog; tells you why in our big 
factory we can make the best 


WRITE TODAY pests , 
peedometer at the lowest price. 
STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING CO, 
1897 Diversey Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston 


Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, London, Paris 


SOUMEAUAOADONOAEUOOUOUAAOOUONEGROUOOOOUEOUOUOUOGEOUOQEOUEUEOCEOUEOOOOUOOUIEONE: 


30,000 Druggists Have Told 
Over a Million Women About 
** The Beauty in Every Jar.’’ 


VER a million women 
know the *‘Beauty in 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 
Stewart Speedometers have 
100,000-mile season odometer, 100- 
mile trip register; can be reset to 
any tenth of a mile. 








Every Jar’’ Line, and 
..._ consider Ingram’s Specialties 
“* indispensable to their toilets. 
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Milkweed Cream 


—There is beauty in every jar. 
Improves bad complexions. Pre- 
serves good complexions. Cures 
complexion faults. Best recognized 
refreshing face cream that skill 
and science can produce. A smooth therapeutic not re- 
quiring hard rubbing—absorbed by the skin, leaving it 
neither sticky, shiny or dry. Healing. Soothing. Cre- 
ates, or retains the natural beauty of youthful skin. 
Prevents pimples, blackheads and removes imperfec- 
tions. Price soc. and $1.00. Sample free. 
INVITATION 
Madam or Sir;—Confer a favor upon us by requesting us to see 
that you are supplied with liberal samples of Ingram's Specialties 
that you desire—through your druggist, or direct from us it you have 
any difficulty in getting what you ask for. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Canada. 42 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich.. U.S.A. 
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Here’s the new 


Premoette Jr. 


It sets a new standard for 
compactness in hand cameras. 


It makes 214 x 814 pictures 
and itself measures only 13¢ x 
814x454 inches; weighs but 
10 ounces. 


It is made entirely of alum- 
inum covered with beautiful 
grain leather. 


It has ball bearing auto- 
matie shutter, excellent lens, 
direct view finder, loads in 
daylight and will make splen- 
did pictures. 


Just the camera for your 
summer’s photography, and 
costs only $5.00. 


Get the new Premo Catalogue, just off 
the press. It describes this and many 
other Premos fully. Free at the dealer’s 
or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 




















Father Time 
cannot affect 


a lerra Cotta 


TILE ROOF 


The roof is the most important part of a 
building. If it is a Tile roof, it lasts forever 
without repairs—requires no aid of paint 
or stain to retain the original shade. 

Terra Cotta Tiles defy time. They are 
permanent themselves and give perma- 
nence to the structure which they shelter. 

They are so laid that vibration or settle- 
ment of the building cannot dislodge them. 

No moisture can enter under them to rot 
or rust the wood or other material beneath. 
No flame can warp, distort or crumble them. 


Wind and weather leave them unscathed. 
No extremes of climate dim their beauty 
no changes from heat or cold affect them. 

They are there to stay, accomplish the 
purpose intended —afford protection and 
safety, and add to the beauty of the building. 

The Tile roof adds more selling value to 
a structure than any other feature. In an 
ordinary house the roof first shows decay. 

A Tile-roofed house never looks old. 
Tiles prevent depreciation, and this is of 
vital importance when investment as well 
as home-building is to be considered. 

The Tile roof is not only absolutely fire- 
proof, but is the only sanitary roof. Besides 
being leak-proof and moisture-proof, it is 
also non-porous and non-conducting. 


The total cost of a tile roof is the original 
price—cheaper in the end than any other. 

Every piece of Tile produced by us has 
our name—a guarantee of highest quality— 
stamped on the inner side. Look for it. 

Write for our illustrated booklet “The Root 
Beautiful,”’ printed in colors, referring to the 
origin and use of Tiles. It contains views of 


many beautiful homes with roofs of Terra 
Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


Terra Cotta ROOFING TILES 
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Your Wife 
Wants 


a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it is so Smooth and Easy 
to Clean. No filigree or fussy ornamentation, just 
the natural black iron finish—‘‘The Mission Style’’ 
applied toa range. A room saver too—like the upright 
piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. The 
Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved baking damp- 
er, Sectional top, Revolving grate and Roller bearing 
ash-pan are each worthy of special mention. 

Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


This Range is also made with Elevated gas oven, or if gas is 
not desired, with Reservoir on rightend. It can be furnish- 
ed with fire-box at either right or left of oven as ordered. 


The Glenwood Gas Range 
attachment, consisting of Oven, Broiler and Four 
burner top, is made to bolt neatly to the end of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal range. It 
matters not whether your kitchen is large or small—there’s a Plain Glenwood made to fit it. 


Glenwood Ranges 


Write for free booklet 43 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 














Vulcan Electric Wax Melter || 


Light— =F and Dropper 
Compact— 
Speedy— 
Easy to 
Use 


** @ here is only ONE Wax Melter and DROPPER’’ 





Pointed 
Pens 








HE Vulcan Wax Melter and Dropper 


willsoon be used by every bank, express 





office, bond house, every jeweler, every 
mercantile or mail order house. Everywhere 
that wax is used for sealing packages, bot- 
tles, letters, eic., there should be a Vulcan 
Electric Wax Melter and Dropper, because: 

By a simple pressure of the finger the wax may 
be dropped just where you want it in just the right 
quantity. Not a particle of wax is ever wasted. The 
little bits may be tossed into the melter and used 
again. The wax is always hot and just soft enough. 
There is no open gas flame to cause unnecessary 

heat or danger. 


Write to us today and let us tell you more about it. 


VULCAN. ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
Dept. L-1, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Ball is the im- 


provement. And it's the first 
real improvement in the whole 
history of steel pens. 


They can’t scratch—and don’t blot. 


They glide over the roughest paper smoothly and 
easily. They write light or heavy, as you desire, 
with a long life made possible by the finest 
Sheffield steel.  Silver-grey, $1.00; Gold 
coated, $1.50 per gross. Get them of any 
Stationer, or Sample Box, by mail, 24 
for 25 cents. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 
99 William Street, New York 
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Reliable Shingle Stains 


Shingle stains can be as cheap and worthless as the maker’s con- 
science will allow. Kerosene is the favorite cheapener, mixed 
with coarse and adulterated colors. Such stains are not worth 
applying, because they cost as much to apply as good stains, and 
the colors wash off and fade, and your shingles are made dan- 
gerously inflammable. Don't accept any stain that smells of ker- |} 
osene or benzine. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 





lasting, clear, and beautiful. They are the original and stand- | 





| 
! 

|h | 

are made of refined Creosote, and no kerosene. The colors are | 
H 

' 

| 


ard shingle stains, and every gallon is guaranteed. g 


| Steiasd with Cabot's Creoaste Steins Sond te chair tink eae eae tee | 
|SAMUEL | CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 139 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 
« 
The Drudgery of Sweeping- | 
4 : Sy 
is unknown to the ° , 




























woman using BIS- 
SELL’S “Cyco” 
BALL- BEARING 
Sweeper, world re- 
nowned for its light running 
and thoroughness. In every 
country on the globe where 
carpets and rugs are 
used, the BISSELL 
Sweeper is sold and 
every where 
recognized as the 

best and most vy 
efficient carpet 4 
sweeper made. / ’ 
The s 


ISSELLS=& 
Sweeper 
is the original genuine machine that has been 
thirty-six years on the market, and while imi- 
tated, has always maintained the foremost posi- 
tion, constantly growing in favor until today it is 
) recognized throughout the world as the best. 
Sweeps easily, silently and thoroughly; raises no 
dust, brightens and preserves your carpets and 
rugs, and will outlast fifty corn brooms. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER (O., Beets *R aia ick 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper = 
Makers in the World.) 













Excels 
in wear 
as in 
comfort 


JIN 





FF 










Boston Garter 
Vedi 


Buy by Name 
| = Any dealer will supply you 
= CORD AND PAD STYLES 
LISLE, 25c.; SILK, 50c. 
Sample pair by mail on receipt of price 
GEORGE FROST CO. Makers, BOSTON 


Also makers of the famous Velvet Grip 


i 





























DON’T JUST LOOK 


A E Hose Supporters for women and children 
at the advertisements in McCLURE’S Ss ' ——— 
—read them—it’s an industrial education. ne aN HL 








CRESCA DELICACIES 


A hundred of the richest, choicest, daintiest foods grown the 
world over await your use under the round CRESCA mark. There 
are Truffles, Anchovies, Caviar, Pate de foie Gras, Mushrooms, 
Goovelivers, Olive Oil, [owen Cepes, Financiers, Macedoines, 
Flageolets, and scores besi 

In our color booklet, ll Foreign Luncheons, many of these 
delicacies are described and pictured with menus and recipes; mailed 
on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


Ft iors CRESCA COMPANY , lmporters, 352 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 
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' This Case Grew by Sections 


Yet shelves adjust and 
doors open as in old- 


style bookcase. It’s 


The New Sectional 
Library System 


ta N , 
, HE SC BOOK = UNI I Double and single section, 
Made with single, aouble and > ) base and 


crown 
Shelves 





























triple section 
Grows by sections, the same as ordinary sectional _ sections, doors opening entire case at one operation, 
systems, but has none of their drawbacks—no separate __ placing entire collection at your disposal. 


sticking doors, no lost space between rows of books, THE S-C BOOK-UNIT is always a complete case 

no fixed shelves. —a UNIT—yet is always ready for further growth. 
In place of these disadvantages, it has all the ad- New sections installed and capacity of case increased 

vantages of the old-style case—unobstructed interior as desired. 

from crown to base, separate shelves adjusting to fit Made of steel, beautifully finished in olive green, 


the books regardless of the sectional joints, seven or mahogany oroak. Dust-proof. Can’t warp. Always 
eight rows in space taken by four or five ordinary _ straight, true, perfect. 


Send postal for illustrated booklet K-3. See this new sectional system 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. K, Marietta, Ohio 


Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the original fireproof cabinet for the 
protection of valuable papers, jewelry, etc. 
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The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian In 


The Cecilian Piano 


—that any one can play— 












Be 
tree 
from tire 
troubles forever—by the use of 
Lee Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic Tires 


Ideal for trucks, taxicabs and touring cars 
One customer ran his first 29 tires 153.903 
miles on trucks—an average of 5307 mile‘ 
per tire without a puncture. Plenty svch 
evidence, and full explanation of the armor- 
steel-disc-in-rubber -cushion construction 
which makes these the crly purcture-) roof 
neumatic tires. Write for Booklet R, or call at 
“Our Stores: 

1628-1630 Broadway, New York City. 
103 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
225 North Broad St., Philadelphia. 
620 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
1212 Woodward Ave. ° Detroit. 


Lee Punccure- Proof Inner Cases give new life te 
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A tribute to the superior merits of the "Cecilian" 
—-perfect under all weather conditions 


The Farrand Comvany, Detroit,Mich 

Gentlemen: — This photograph shows the 
Cecilian Piano in the cabin of my steam yacht 
‘Galatea’’ where it has been for six years. 
Without a’single repair, my Cecilian is as per- 
fect in tone and mechanism as the day you 
installed it, after traveling almost everywhere 
on the Great Lakes, and being frcezen in six 
winters through, with the ‘‘Galatea”’ in her slip. 

(Signed) E. L. Forp, Detroit, Feb. 10-'12. 

Will you allow us to give you a demonstration of 
the beanty of tone and toch on the “Cecilian.’ 
Your address on a postal, please. Address Depart- 
ment B. 


| THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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LEE TIRE & RUBBER (0 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 
J.Ellwood Lee, Pres. 
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GRACE THE FACE 
_ STAY IN PLACE ¢ cu 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
Sharon| 
EYEGLASS & “SPECTACLE | 


MOUNTINGS 
AT THE BETTER OPTICIANS 


If you have had 
trouble in getting 
eyeglasses to stay 
on, ask your optician 
for a 


“Shur-on with 
the H-7 guard” 


Surely on to stay on when 
properly adjusted. 


If your optician will not supply H-7 
Shur-on Guards, write us. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


Ave. T (Established 
ROCHESTER 










Send us the 
name of your 
Optician and 
we will send you 
@ lens cleaner that 
will prevent, in a very 
large degree, lenses from 
Steaming in cold weather. 


STAMPED IN THE 
BRIDGE 






If you are siut- 
fering from the 
annoyances of ordi- 
nary spectacle bridges get 
Shur-on spectacles and comfort. 
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ERE at last, after piano makers 

have been seeking for it for 200 
years, is the piano that does not have its 
brilliant notes weakened to get evenness. 
In this piano every note 1s 100% rich 
and brilliant :and the resulting tone —the 
Homo”-tone—will yield some of the 
most charming music you have ever heard. 





The Piano with the ‘‘Homo’’-Vibrating 
Sounding Board 


No sounding board except that of the HAD- 
DORFF assures every note alike the fullest tone 
richness. We want you to realize the startling 
nature of our statemen t, and to become more in- 
formed about this most remarkable sounding board. 


In scale, materials, workmanship and case de- 


signs the HADDORFF will richly satisfy you. 
Free Book on the ‘‘Homo’’-tone 


Don't neglect to learn about one of the great piano 
tones of the world. Send Coupon for book on 
“Homo”-tone. You'll be gled to secure this in- 
formation, for it will improve your judgment of 





pianos. Mail coupon now. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
| 24 McCall Ave., Rockford, II. 
| Uprights, grands, player pianos—the ** Homo’’-tone in all. 
saeeseree: FREE BOOKLET COUPON @e2ee22e22 
HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
24 McCall Ave., Rockford, Til. 


Send me FREE BOOK about the HAD- 
DORFF Piano and its wonderful ‘“*Homo’’-tone. 





| 
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We originated side- 
iced refrigeratorsand 
odor-proof water 
coolers 20 years agQe 


Delicious feveill Water, Fresh Appetizing | Feed 


Enjoy delicious, ice-cold drinking water, without ice-water 
danger from our ‘‘Built in,’”? Odor-Proof Cooler of porcelain-lined 
cast iron. Forms part of wall between ice and food chambers. Uses no extra ice. 
Used with or without bottle holder accomodating one or two gallon bottles. The 


Automatic Refrigerator 


soon pays for itself in ice-saving alone | 


Honest-made eight-wall construction keeps heat out, keeps cold in—less ice used, 
less ice space needed, generous shelf room given—light, adjustable, wire she Ives 
—never clogging drain—constant circulation of dry air prevents mixing of food 
flavors—one-picce porcelain lining or other styles if preferred—outside icing if 
desired—satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded—sixes, styles, prices to suit, 
See the Incomparable Automatic at your dealer's. If he doesn’t handle it, write us 
his name. We'll see you are supplied. Right now, send for our 68-page FREE 
illustrated catalog, mentioning dealer’s name. Tells how the Automatic will save 
you money and give you better cooling service for food and water. 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO., Heaton & Wall Streets, MORRISON, ILL, 


One dealer in town of 4000, sold 59 Automatics last Season, 
Dealers: St. Louisdepartment store sold 5 cars. Our dealers’ adve — 
service backed by quality will zet you similar results. Write for particulars. 









































Most convenient and 
i coziest summer 
Ree. Ae cottage 9 
PE ae ~' M \ \ E \\ 


“FOR MINE” 





Portable Fire- 
Proof Bungalows 


Stores, warehouses, garages, huntinglodges, 
boat houses, implement shelters, etc. 
solves the problem of /ow cost, fire-proof construction, 
You and one helper can easily erect. No wood. No 
framework neede 






of peantochine 

ruden System «t-srscturing 
metal units is 

unlike anything else. Strong, durable and handsome 
as masonry. ‘Three years of demonstrated success. 
Not crude or experimental. Norepairs, No up-kecp 
expense. Immediate shipments from stock. Send 
for catalog of Pruden Svstem Buildings, mentioning 
in which particular building you are interested, 


Metal Shelter Company 


5-25 W. Water St. St. Paul, Minn. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Prudem System Buildings 





Mennen’s f° Powder 


keeps my skim in healthy condition. 







Sample Box for 4c. stamp. -: 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO. er 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 





















Spend Your Vacation on ‘Where Summer Is Five Septembers Long” 


You’d enjoy a vacation at either 


Quaint Cape Cod |||Marthas Vineyard 
Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, yacht- or Nantucket 


ing, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. , 
Send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free Islands in the ee a 
i We’ve two beautifully illustrated books that descr 
— Fak _ wy a G Ma = . U, these islands. They’re free. Write today. Advertising 
, i SCE, SSM, Sass. Bureau, Room 723, South Station, Boston. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 
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Reasons of Fiat 6-Cylinder Supremacy 


TheFiat 50 H.P. 6-Cylinder car, with 
its wonderful monobloc motor insur- 
ing perfect alignment, is the highest 
expression of the designing genius and 
engineering ability which have made 
possible the famous 4-cylinder Fiat. 


The transmission and rear axle con- 
struction of exclusive Fiat Patented 
Design; the perfect carburetion and 
cooling systems; the low, rakish body 
lines and the improved methods of 


spring suspension, are some of the ex- 
clusive features which have brought 
supremacy to F-l-A-T in the 
6-cylinder field. Fiat Cars contribute 
directly to individual comfort, peace 
of mind and pride of ownership. 


Simplicity, flexibility and a surplus of 
responsive power are the dominating 
characteristics of all models. Delivery 
dates of the “Six” are being rapidly 
assigned in the order of purchase. 


Catalog O contains full information about Fiat 4 and 
6-cylinder cars. Address Sales Department when writing. 


Poughkeepsie 


et hd oe I 


New York 


“ Fiat Representation and Fiat Service are World-wide” 





Fifteenth 
Year 
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KING °360° 


_ $156 


with complete 
equipment 





== 











A long stroke, small bore, silent motor. 
Left hand drive with center control. Only a few of the 
King features. } 





You have never before had the chance to buy a car 
that possesses the new and unusual engineering 
features that distinguish the King. 

Taken altogether cr separately, these features represent 
the biggest advance in motor car construction this country has 
seen in many years. 

The King is different in many important and vital points, from 
the ordinary American car. It has been designed by Chas. B. 
King, America’s pioneer automobile designer. 

Each part has been carefully studied, re- 
fined and simplified—every useless feature 
has been eliminated—until the result is a car 
superior in running and riding qualities, to 
American cars that have long sold for much / 
higher figures than the King. (4 


A Word With the Automobile Dealer 


Our new factory and increased manufacturing 





THE KING COUPE 





» “The Car With a Thousand Less Parts” GSO} 


Self-Starting 
iy 






































facilities enable us to make a few more dealers a very 
attractive proposition, to those who can assure us of 
their ability to properly represent the King. 


KING MOTOR CAR CO. 
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Body Designed by 
Chas. B. King. 

The King Coupe is a car of 

elegant appointment, artistic in | 








design, and of surpassing con- 
venience and comfort, equipped 


Tous 
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on the King. 


rear axle. 


seated above, to 


taken up by the 
action of the 
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The Simple, Extra 
Long-Stroke Motor 


The simplification has been 
achieved by a judicious com- 
bination of several members 
into single effective parts, 
and by the elimination of 
many useless parts. 

Much of this simplifica- 
tion is seen in the King 
Motor. 

The four cylinders, meas- 
uring 3 13/16 bore by 5% 
stroke, are cast en bloc. Do 
you realize the importance of 
that extra long stroke? De- 
signers of the leading high- 
priced European and Ameri- 
can cars do. They know that 
that gives steadiness of 
pull and great driving power. 

In looking at the King 
Motor, you will be struck 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 


we were not prepared to prove it. 
absorbing rear-spring suspension, a patented feature found only 


In passing over the 
ré6ugh spots of the road, 
the shock, instead of be- 


ing transferred to the ; Wik 


occupants of the 


great discomfort, 


King Rear Spring Suspension 


Makes the King the 


Smoothest Riding Car Built 


That is a broad statement that we would hardly care to make, if 
This is the result of our shock- 


In the illustration, the arrows show the line of shock. The spring 
is pivotly supported near its center, on the frame. Its forward end 
is also supported on the frame. 

The rear end operates in shackles which are mounted on the 





car 

their 

is The King Shock- 
lever Absorbing Rear 





spring Spring Suspension 


and thrown downward 
again. 


Other Distinctive King Features 


by the fewness of exposed 
moving parts. Every mov- 
ing part but the fan has 
been enclosed in the motor 
case, and the motor when 
running is remarkably free 
from noise. There is good 
reason far calling this car 
the “Silent King.” 
The Simplified 
King Control 
The King is an easy car 
to drive. The steering post 
is placed to the left, a po- 
sition which is rapidly be- 
coming recognized as_ the 





only practical one. A single 
hand lever placed in the 
center or the footboard con- 
trols three speeds forward 
and reverse. This lever is 
directly at the right hand of 


goc 

















the driver, and takes 

up no room that could 
be used for anything else. 
You can get in or out easily, 
and there are no levers on 
the outside, to mar the fine, 
racy lines of the car. 





We have mentioned but a 
few of the points of design 
that are causing other Am- 
erican manufacturers to copy 
the King. Let us briefly 
mention a few more. 

When you go to see the 
King car, as you surely 
should at the first oppor- 
tunity, notice how low is its 
center of gravity. This 
means comfort, safety and 
racy appearance. 

Note also the long, com- 
fortable wheel base, 
and its snappy, stylish 
appearance—its air of com- 
pleteness and refinement in 
every detail 

Go into its construction, 
and see how accessible and 
how simple is every me- 
chanical feature. 

Have the man_ explain 
the thermo-syphon cool- 
ing system and our spec- 
ial system of lubrica- 
tion. 


Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Expansion, 
Progress, Efficiency 


That is the meaning of the consolidation, on March Ist, of 
the sales organizations in America of the three leading and 
standard makes of typewriters, the 


Remington 
Smith Premier 
Monarch 


This one greater unit under a single executive control is the 














Remington Typewriter Company 


the Greatest Typewriter Organization in the World. 


This consolidation affords our customers an unrivaled variety of product— 
three distinct makes of typewriters, each of a different type and each the 
best of its kind. Our regular typewriters, billing typewriters, wide carriage 
typewriters, adding and subtracting typewriters, etc., cover every conceivable 
requirement of the typewriter user. 


It insures to every present owner or future purchaser of Remington, 
Monarch, or Smith Premier Typewriters the best, the most complete, the 
most far reaching, the most efficient service ever provided to users of the 
writing machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


; New York and Everywhere 
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Dear Mother : Travelers Insurance Co.., 


‘ Hartford, Conn. 
If I could come, feeling that my ee a 


children would not be a burden to you, I Gentlemen: 
would gladly do so, because the house is Please accept my thanks for your 
too heavy a burden for me. It is im- kind remittances which you have sent me 
possible to meet the notes on the home each month, following the sudden death 
and provide a comfortable living for ‘* of my husband. It is hardly necessary for 
children. e me to tell you how much this monthly in- 
As I see the little sum of money, come has saved me from worry and possible 
that George left, growing smaller each privation. 
day, the uncertainty of the future has as- My husband’s untimely. death left 
sumed a serious aspect. The shock of me the care of two children and I shudder 
George’s sudden death was enough with- as I think what might have become of us 
out this unexpected worry of things which without his forethought and your prompt- 
are all new to me. Devotedly, ness. Very truly yours, 
(Ointalians (Mrs. J. B. F) Sarah B. F—— 


WHICH OF THESE LETTERS WOULD YOUR WIFE WRITE? 


S the father, upon your forethought and labor rest the welfare, 

decent living and happiness of your wife and-children. In case 

of your death, our Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy means a 

monthly income for your family—not a princely fortune, but enough to 
both ends meet.” 

Our interesting booklet tells all about it; write for one today.” 





sé 





The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly Income Policy. 
a eee ee ee Business Address 


Date of Birth ___ eT eS State 
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if you earn One Hundred Dollars or more aenGlay, why 
not devote Five Dollars of it to insuring yourself a con- 
tinuous income of Twenty-five Dollars a week in case 
of Disability? To do this is to AA TNA-IZE Your Income. 
DISABILITY INSURANCE costing Sixty Dollars a year, (payable 
semi-annually or quarterly if you prefer) will provide an income of 


$25 per week while you are disabled by EITHER ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS. 
And in addition 
$5,000 to your family if your ACCIDENT results fatally. 
$5,000 to You if it causes loss of both hands; or both feet, or one hand 
and one foot; or one hand and one eye; or one foot and one eye. 

$2,500 to YOu if it causes loss of one hand, or one foot; or one eye. 
These amounts (except for illness) are ALL DOUBLED if your accident 

happens in a public passenger conveyance or elevator, or in a burning building. 
if your occupation puts you in the ‘‘ Preferred ’’ class, and you are under 50 

years of age and in good health, send us the coupon and we will tell you more 


about how to 
FETNA-IZE YOUR INCOME 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPT. HARTFORD, CONN. 
TELL ME HOW TO ATNA-IZE MY INCOME 


a Name 


Occupation esi Business Address 
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Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick comes pretty 
near perfection. It not only has the quality that 
has made Williams’ Shaving Stick in the Hinged 
Cover Box so popular, but the added convenience 
of the Holder Top. Your fingers do not touch 
the soap. By the nickeled cap in which the Stick 
is fastened, you can hold it as firmly when used 
down to the last fraction of an inch, as at first. 


That peculiar creaminess of lather, the : softening, soothing effect 
upon the face, found only in Williams’ Shaving Soaps, have made 
them always the first choice of discriminating men. 


Three forms of the same good quality: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, Hinged cover, nickeled box 
Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 


Williams’ Shaving Powder, Hinged cover, nickeled box 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Robt. W. Chambers’ 
Greatest Novel 


Begins In This Issue 












OU’ LL find an extra treat in the 

MAY Cosmopolitan. It is 
Robert W. Chambers’ new novel, 
“ The Streets of Ascalon.’”’ Uncon- 
ventional, perhaps--and daring 
but tense, dramatic, and fascinating 
all the way through. It is unques- 
tionably the greatest novel Mr. 
Chambers has written. 


Zee UwEezTTO AOouwsoJ 





22a7zz 


| 


Pe In this sete 
The Common Law’”’ was good, and Vhe! 2 
so was “The Turning Point,” but \ | Rober W. Chambers 
“The Streets of Ascalon” towers Bt 
head and shoulders over either. It 2 
will set the nation talking. Remember 

the title: ‘‘ The Streets of Ascalon” 


and buy the MAY Cosmopolitan. 


Charles Dana Gibson 


has drawn the illustrations, and his is the final touch 
in making this the great novelofthe year. Mr.Gibson’s 
rare skill and power are seen at their best in the superb 
drawings for “The Streets of Ascalon”—and Mr. 
Gibson’s best is the best. 


REMEMBER —‘‘The Streets of Ascalon’’ Chambers 
and Gibson—in the MAY Cosmopolitan. 


S Jana Cibson 


—_ Se 
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America’s Greatest Magazine ty 
%, A 
‘a 
, O7 
, You Can Save 331-3% 
%&, and at the same time secure the opening 
‘ chapters of Chambers’ masterpiece, ~ The 
G Streets of Ascalon,” by merely signing the 
* coupon below and mailing it to us with a 
, silver quarter. Cosmopolitan regularly costs 
AY $1.50 a year, and this special offer of a three 
eg months’ subscription for 25 cents, is in itself 
. a direct saving of just 33 1-3%. Make sure 
that you get Chambers’ novel—act on that 
L impulse and mail the coupon NOW. 
a ay . . 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ONE PIECE 


A concealed dress essential 
is what the best dressers 


COLLAR BUTTON 


Expensive automatic machinery makes every 
| button absolutely perfect in form and finish. 








; No other is so good; lasts so long; nor in the country call Paris 
costs so little for its faithful service. The || Garter. 
Rolled Plate Button lasts a lifetime. | arters. 
Also made in 10K and 14K Gold 
: A new one free for every ° You get constant comfort, 
el] \ P one broken from any cause . ° 
N All good Jewelers and Haberdashers tidy ankles and sock Security 
baa: b KREMENTZ & CO. b . 
. 51 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. ’ y wearing 
Ss __ Mfrs. of Bodkin-Clutch Studs HH 
_ *~ and Vest Buttons 


—— mk” it 


| Sleep on Balsam 
r Pine Pillows 4 


Breathe the refreshing, health giving, nerve re- 
storing pines when you sleep, by securing a 
“Breath O’ The Forest”? Balsam Pine Pillow. | 
Each Pillow contains the selected pickings from a 
whole Bemidji pine. 


RIS 


GARTERS 
No Metal Can Touch You 


You can be sure of getting 
the nght kind by looking 
for the name PARIS, which 


is on each garter. 


They are 








Greatly relieves and benefits sufferers of 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 























4 
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Nervousness, Insomnia guaranteed 
and kindred troubles. Their use advocated 
and recommended by physicians who rec- perfect. 
, ognize their health creating properties. 
Thousands of people travel yearly to the 25 cents 
Bemidji forests, for they are noted as a health re- 50 cents 
—s sort. Through using a Bemidji Breath O’ The 
/ Forest Balsam Pine Pillow you breathe through ‘ At All Dealers 
- the night the invigorating and fragrant pine- } 
“a laden air. w / A. STEIN & CO 
he Handsomely decorated, well made and sold = CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
oe under a guarantee _that New York, Flatiron Bldg. 
oh ERE your money will be refund- 
elf ed if you are for any reason ° 
ire dissatisfied with your Tailored to 
vat purchase. | ‘ 
Write for descriptive booklet to | Fit the Leg 
Bemidji Balsam Pillow Co. | 
ty | 7 Dept. 41 Bemidji, Minn. | SoS Ss 
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12,400,000 Germs 


In a Bottle of Baby’s Milk! 


And THAT would be “CLEAN 
MILK,’’ Madam—as clean as you 
can buy—for this is the “‘certified’”’ 
standard. Not all of these are dis- 
ease germs. Millionsare not. But 
nearly all milk contains disease 
germs. See what it would mean 
if you let one germ multiply, as 
germs do in some “‘ice boxes.”’ 

Dampness and heat (above 50°) 
make germs multiply. 

In an outbreak of infant diarrheal dis- 
ease in a New York hospital the milk 
supply was found to be perfect. But the 
refrigerator was tested and, though full of 
ice, had a temperature of 70 degrees! The 
germs in that milk had simply multiplied 
beyond all estimation! 

In 24 hours, unless checked, an ordinary 
germ in milk breeds nearly 7,000 more. 

Now there’s a patented refrigerator in 
which gerins in new milk don’t multiply— 
germ multiplication even in old milk is 
almost completely arrested by it. It’s the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. It maintains 
a sanitary cold of from 42 to 48 degrees. 





OHN 











ey, 








«How the Milk Might Look if the Germs Were Visible} 
Y ) 
Both dryness and cold are “Bohn Sy- 
phon” features, due to the syphoning of 
-pure, fresh, dry air throughout every square 
inch of each food compartment. This air 
collects every impurity and deposits it on 
the ice, from whence it goes off through the 
drain pipe. This pipe is im front, where 
it’s easily cleaned. But “clean pipes” and 
‘clean walls” don’t mean ‘‘ Clean Refrig- 
erators.”” Clean air must circulate. 

We have written a book that tells all 
about it, called “Scientific Food Keeping.” 
It reveals some astonishing facts. It is 
guaranteed scientifically accurate by the 
ex-commissioner of one of our great 
Boards of Health. 

You won’t realize till you read it, the 
risks that you run today. 


YPHON 


Refrigerator 





Maintains 
42 to 48° 


Used Exclusively by the Pullman Co. 





that means. 








NOTE 


The PATENTED feature of the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is eas- 
ily identified by the “‘open-throat 
syphon wall” between the food 
compartments and ice chamber, 
asshown. Sizes for every home. 

DEALERS—WRITE FOR AGENCY 
PROPOSITION. ( 
2) 


and by All Railroads 





Any dealer who sells Bohn Syphon Refrigerators will 
give you this book. He’ll also gladly show you the Bohn 
—how it is made—why it weighs 80 pounds more than 
some refrigerators that sell for the same money and what 
Examine also the Bohn non-porous, hard, 
white, ‘‘bath-tub” enamel, sanitary lining and ask about 
“ten wails of insulation.” 


Write for “Scientific Food Keeping” 

You owe the knowledge contained in this book to your 
children, madam. 
Simply say, “Send the Book and the Bohn Catalog. 
THE WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


1502 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Don’t put it off. Send a postal now. 


”? 
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Societys Gown (ar 


ORE and more the De- 
triot Electric is becoming 
one of the necessary ap- 

pointments in the social life of 
American families. 


Not one, but many features have 
contributed to its ascendancy as 


Society’s Town Car. 


For those not familiar with the latest 
development in electric automobiles, we append a 
brief outline of the latest innovations, as a guide in 
the selection ofa car. They are: 


“Chainless” Shaft Drive:—The word 
“Chainless” is used to distinguish our true Direct 
Shaft Drive from so-called “Shaft Drives” in ap- 
pearance only, but with concealed chain or gear 
reductions housed between the motor and shaft, 
underneath the car. There are no chains anywhere 
on the Detroit Electric to loosen, rattle, wear out 
and waste power. 


Horizontal Controller Lever :—Fitted 
into the side of the car itself, allowing full seat room. 


Brakes:—-Four extra powerfu] brakes 
(2 sets), act on the rear wheels. Certain, simple 
and easy to operate. 


Aluminum Fenders “Closed-In”: 
More substantia! than leather, lighter than steel and 
do not rattle. 


Aluminum Body Panels :—Add to the 
strength of the body, life of the car and beauty of 
nish. They do not check, warp or crack. 
Divided Front Window :—Adjustable 
from one inch to full depth, without disturbing the 
occupants. The top half swings out like a wind- 
shield-protection in storm—plenty of fresh air in 
summer. 


Motor:—Our own exclusive design, 
built and speeded expressly for an electric automo- 
ile. Madein our own shops, of course. 


Batteries :—Edison nickel and steel for 
which we have exclusive rights in electric pleasure 
cars—or the Detroit Electric Guaranteed Lead 
Battery. 


The many advantages offered in the 
Detroit Electric are so preponderant that there are no 
vexing doubts or questions to settle in your choice of 
an electric. Simply select from our nine beautiful 
designs the one particular model—all in correct 
taste —that suits your individuality. 


Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 


Buffalo Anderson Electric Car Co., 7¥ 
Brooklyn 405 Clay Avenue, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Cleveland 
Kansas City New York, Broadway at 80th Street 


Branches : 


ELECTRIC 


Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue “* Chainless” 


ee (Also Branch at Evanston, Ill.) Shaft 
t. Louis Selling representatives in all leading Cities. Drive 
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IS 


B BEACON ST. BOSTON? 








_____ NEW YORK 


Why Pay Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
CLENDENIN 188 W.103 St. 


New York 
Select, homelike, economical. Suite 
of parlor, bedroom, private bath for 
— persons, $2.00 daily. Write for 
Booklet H., with map ef city.* 


Hotel Empire. sooty + oe 3 


cellent cuisine. Lasse rooms with bath, $2. 
Suites $3.50 up. . Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


a CANADA. on 
INCH ARRAN HOUSE 


Canada’s Favorite Summer Resort is THE 
place to go for your Outing this Summer. 
Write for Booklet to JOHN E. DEAN, 
Manager. — Dalhousie, N. B.* = 
GREAT LAKES. Modern Bungalows. 
Furnished. Baths, Fire-places. Electric Lt. 
Verandahs. Lawns. Box 5, Goderich, Ont. 
HEALTH RESORTS 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SYSTEM 
OF HEALTH BUILDING js bringing many health 

















ers who are learning how to get well and 
p well Write for descriptive portfolio. The 
initarium, Box 109, Battle Creek, Michigan * 


: THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
A Mineral Springs Health Resort 


THE CLEN SPRINCS 


All approved forms of Hydrotherapv, Mas- 
sige and Electricity. Nauheim Raths 
for weaknessand disease of the Heart. Hot 
Brine Baths for elimination. Attractive 
Golf Links. Illustrated Booklets. Wm. E. 
Leffingwell, President, Watkins, N. Y. * 

DOCTOR BARNES SANITARIUM 
for Mental and Nervous troubles and general In- 
validism. Separate Dente for cases of Inebriety. 
50 minutes from N Y 7 Write Dr. F. H 
Barnes, Box R, _Stamfe rd, mn.* 


ANDREWS Alkaline ws olen superior in recupera- 
Spuoweni(Z tive effect to many famons foreign 
Mineral “® Springs. Alltreatments. Reasonable 
Spring rates. Dr.V. Andrews, St. Louis, Mich. 


Greenwood Mountain, },™ *. 


above sea 
For Tuberculosis. Best summer climate in Amer- 


ica. Open-air, dietetic, nursing and medical treat- 
ment. 


Sanatcrium, Hebron, Me, 
~] Dr. A.B. Wadsworth’s 
SANITARIUM 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 
Health Experts. 







Rate $15. wk 








Shigins 














MARLROROUGH- 
Atlantic City. BLE 
Above illustration shows but RAB AA" 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 


honse—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk andthe 
Ocean. 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for Winter and 
Snoring. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Directors.* 


Galen Hall. ATLANTIC CITY.N.J. 


Hotel and Sanatorium. 
Newstone. brick & steelbuilding. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. * 


SE EA $2 UP D’LY. $10 UP WKLY. 








(A) St. James’ Place. Modern 
REST brick hotel; excellent table; 


bathing from hotel; large porch, with oce an | view. 


_BEACH HAVEN N. J. 


a a Haven, 

New Hotel Baldwin, %¢3°h.Haven. 
400. Sea Water in all Raths. Tinent coast 
resort for Fishing, Sailing and Bathing. 
Hay Fever Cure. Write for Booklet.* 

ner a 
King & Bartlett Lakes & Spencer Stream Camps. 
Deep in woods 4)b. trout on fiv. Game large 
and small. . Logeabin village. Speelal early rates. 
HARRY N. PIERCE, Spencer, Me Booklet. * 
West End Hotel (A) Facing Union Station. 
Our own farm & dairy supplies Center for Tourists. 
Garage. H_N. Castner, Portland Booklet. * 


* Write for further information. 











| 
The environment, convenience and | 





: TRAVEL  #§#— 
Dorre sees soos seve seer ooee soos seoe® 


$ Come to New England } 
This Summer 


3 Everything the vacationist’s heart 
can desire awaits you in NewEngland, 
Mountains, country, seashore and 
lakes—nowhere else so deli; ghtful a 
combination as this. For 
3 New England is Vacation Land. 
Cool breezes always. Splendid fish- 
ing, boating, canoeing and bathing, 
Send for free books describing resorts of 
3 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
3 State which region you prefer. 
Advertising Bureau, Room 724, 
; South Station, Boston. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD, 
BOSTON & MAINE and MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROADS. ; 
Pores 200 S000 400 4000 000 so0e ooe® 


SELECT 


SWITZERLAND 


For YourVacation and Save Money 
Let Us Show You How This Is Possible 
Write for our handsome batch of Illustrated Books 
Jets, Literature, Maps and Hotel Guid 

Use Our Service and Savy e . Money 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS: 
241 Fifth Ave. (Dept.B 13) New York 


EUROPE THE IDEAL WAY. 
bd Send ‘or Booklet. 

J.P.Graham Ideal Tours, Box 1055X. Pittsburg 

_____ SEATTLE WASH. ___ 

12 storieso f solid com: lid com- 

Hotel Savoy. fort.” concrete.steel & 

marble. In fashionable shopping district, 
English grill. Auto Bus. $1.00 up.* 
WASHINCTON | DB. C6. - Go 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S.Capitol Tour- 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage 
baths gratis. Musi 
Amer. $2.50. Eur. $1 up. ~ 
s00klet. Souvenir Card, —————— 

































Boyd Sylla bic Svstem—writte nw th only nine characters. No “‘posi- 


tions no “‘ruled lines’'—no 
notes."’ Speedy 


‘shading*’’—no ‘‘word-signs’*—no ‘‘cold 
+ practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 
riptive matter, free, 


Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 








S 











struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 21 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


AM M E esamenre x00, Ree ated re dng 
} putation world-wide. 
Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 





address 








Not Springs, Ark, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
San Franciseo, Cal, 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Dwight, lil, 
Marion, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Me, 
Lexington, Mass. 


Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 


million in the past thirty-two years. 


Administered 


by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 


Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Kansas Citv, Mo. 


Manchester, \. 
Raffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Portland, Ore. 


St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. 
i. 





Pittsburgh 
Provid 
Columbia, 8 
Salt Lake vere Utah, 
Toronto, Ontario 
Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
London, England. 


+» 4246 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
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The New Model Five A Worker 


Ball Bearing—Long Wearing 


All the thought that enters Sr ae =F 


into the making of the 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 










kind of typewriting. 


This results only when close adjustments and the 
least possible friction allow all parts to work in harmony. 


Tiny steel balls, unseen, always in order, make easy and 
accurate every stroke of the key, every movement of 
the carriage and every shift to 
capital letters. 


A watch is not jewelled to better 
advantage or assembled with great- 
er care and accuracy. 


The new Model Five is a worker— 
as easy for the operator at the end 
of the day as at the beginning. Its 
many labor saving devices are in- 
built—not added. 


Free book of Model Five, ‘‘X-Ray Excellence,’’ 
gives full description of its advantages — reasons 
why you should examine this machine before mak- 
ing a choice. 


Mail a postal for literature today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business: SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 











proval., Freight Paid 


Withow $1 OO With OnAp 


Door 





mee 91/522 


} JTHTS. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
eimai — Endorsed ‘*The Best’? by Over Fifty Thousand Users 





Made ae our own patents, in our own factory, and the en- 
tire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
can offer "th em at st uch reasonable prices. Our se 

k Cases are the pré iduct of years of undivided attention 

me line of manufacture. Book sections have non- 

binding, disappearing glass ee and are highly finished in 
SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corre- 


spondingly low prices. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 45 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Building, New York City 


gom 
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TA Year’ s Trial—A Lifetime’s 's Wear 


COME-PACKT Furniture is honest 
furniture—shipped straight from work- 
shop to you—saves all middlemen’s prof- 
its—gives you the choicest designs made 
in America, and 


50% SAVED 


Quarter-Sawn White Oak; your pick 
of eight finishes. Every piece that leaves 
our factories is good for a lifetime’s wear. 
We know it. We prove it. Use our 
furniture a year on trial—your money 
back any time you say. See the satis- 
faction it gives. Beautiful pieces, ex- 
clusive in design; a vast assortment, 


suited to every taste, economical, dur- 
able—This is the line of the 


SECTIONAL 





Our big, beautiful book sent 
free the day your request ar- 
rives. Write for it now. 





Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
405 Fernwood Avenue 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Elizabethan Library 
Table, Come-Packt 
price, + + $19.75 


Dealer's price, $55.00 
















New Typewriter *18 May We Send You This Book FREE? 


A Remarkable yP iter, Ci d 
Overcoat Pocket. pened met Garzied in Grin grin 
of $100 Machine. Over 22,000 in Daily Use. 


Bennett Portable Typewriter ba. “ 
8 less than 250 parts, a 
1700 to 3700 in others. That's the secret of our 88. . goin’ 
couldn't be better built, It’s made in the famous Elliott. y a ay 


Fisher Billing Machine Factory and sold on a money-back- 


unless -satisfied guarant, 
318°: 8. Bennett 7s, Bennett weighs but 2S “ 
% lbs. You can carry % 
s it for home use, S y 0 1c1en 
ii eames 




















business, or 
on trips. Send 
for catalog. 








tion to offer This book, written by a well- 


Voreign address 


Senne. known physician, is a most interesting 
. treatise on a subject of great impor- 








tance: that of keeping up to “concert 
pitch” and securing that 100% of 
efficiency so necessary to meet suc- 
cessfully the business or social re- 


' HORNS quirements of the present age. 


UD-~ SIMPLE ~STRONG ~ RELIABLE You will learn something about 
g& Third Season. Big factory 4. y yourself that you never knew before 
' back of guaranty. Acware 2 by reading this book, which will be 
forwarded without cost if you send 
pate or ee your requet to Dept. 119. 
CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M.D. 
134 W. 65th Street New York 


Canadian office, 275 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 




















in that battered garbage can! Dogs knock it over— 
nose off the loose-fitting lid and scatter the disease- 


breeding garbage around the yard, where it is a constant source of danger 


to the health of you and your children. AVOID THIS DANGER! Get 


Witt’s CAN—for ashes and garbage 










SPAIL—for general use 


Made of galvanized corrugated steel that stands the roughest 
handling without becoming battered. The lid fits closely down over 
the rim, keeping in the odor, keeping out dogs, flies, etc. Witt’s Cans 
and Pails are clean and sanitary—outlast two of the ordinary kind. 

Three sizes of can and pail. If your dealer hasn’t Witt’s, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied at once. 


A battered garbage can Tue Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 4, 2118 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
attracts dogs, cats, flies 
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FOR YOU! 


There’s ‘‘Life on the Ocean Wave ” 


THE SEA TRIP 
Along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 


New York 10 New Orleans \ 


On luxuriously appointed 10,600 ton 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


Give Health, Comfort and 















































Pleasure. ; 
& 
R d 
woges $70 Resn : 
a 
L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 

366 Broadway, New York . 
s * 











Muy? Breakfast Cocoa 


has a quality and flavor that surpasses even 
the high expectations which the name 
iylrt always creates. 

The precise mixture of cocoa beans and 
the mannerof roasting them, give to 47 
Cocoa the exquisite flavor and character 
which distinguishes all 4% products. It 
is appetizing, delightful and nourishing. 

We ask you to try g4rv Cocoa. If you cannot buy 
ie from your grocer, 

' send us his name 
and 15c for }{-lb. 
package, which we 
mail postpaid. 








Muiylerd Miglerd 
Premium Chocolate Vanilla Chocolate 
Unsweetened chocolate in cake form for cook- Sweetened chocolate in cake form for eating, 
. : : i drinking and cooking. Sold in a pink wrapper, 
ing and baking, sold in blue wrapper. It is of the but all “ pink wrapper” chocolate is not Ayan. 
same quality as Aighat finest candy chocolate, Look for the name 47. 41h. cake 20c. 
%4- 20c. ‘ Tae 
We, Se and 25— 0D coke 20c » 64 IRVING PLACE 
Soranes = NEW YORK CITY 
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Winston Churchill’s 
New Novel 


‘The Inside of 
the Cup” 


begins in the APRIL issue of HEARST’S MAGA- 
ZINE—The World To-Day. 


It is the greatest novel Mr. Churchill has written— 
greatest in the power and scope of the theme, and 
greatest also in the interest that carries you fairly 
breathless from page to page. 






















There is nothing in “Richard Carvel,” or ‘“The Crisis,” 
or “Coniston,” that can even compare with the daring 
conception and dynamic power of “‘ The Inside of 
the Cup.” In the years to come, it will stand out as 
the one great delineation of current American life. 


“‘The Inside of the Cup’’ is the first novel Mr. Church- 
ill has published as a serial. Many other magazines 
have tried to secure a serial from him, but HEARST’S 
MAGAZINE alone has succeeded. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


The World To-Day 
is also the only review magazine to publish fiction; it refuses 
to be bound by an old and rusty convention, and stands out 
as the one magazine big enough and progressive enough to 
give its readers ALL that can possibly be of interest or value 
to them. In each issue we find the best—and only the best— 
at any price. 


James Montgomery Flagg 


has drawn the illustrations. His picture of the hero is repro- 
duced above. There is no artist more popular with the \N 
American public, or who could more fittingly illustrate this me 
\_ novel. All that good pictures can add is found in his 
superb drawings . 
4%, \ superb drawings. 
C me nN b 
Dy y signing the 
x Make Sure of It Today by signing the 
| %e, and mailing it to us with only a silver quarter. You will 
at_once be entered for the next three issues of Hearst's 


P Magazine, including the first three installments of C hure h- 
i. %b, ill’s masterfui novel. This is in itself a saving of 334%, 
ty 





A for Hearst's Magazine regularly costs $1.50 a year. 
Ly, lp, All you have to do is sign the coupon below, enclose a 
4. ~ quarter, and mail it—AT OUR RISK—to 


? " * a be , 
uss Ox. Hearst's Magazine 
ee Oe is Yang The World To-Day 
% “2 QG 
Men +. Me , 8 tt, * \ 381 Fourth Avenue 
eG oe 4, \ New York City 


90P 
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THIS QUESTION OF “WHAT WOOD TO USE” IS 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


with close study, no matter how much or how little you’ll be spending for building. 
You do the “looking into’’—and you do the serious wondering as to what is best. 
You also do the writing of your name, address and why you care — and 





























we will do the rest — we’ll send you ‘‘ Why- When - WHITE 
PINE” free, and be at your service with frank counsel on 
every problem related to building or any other use for wood. 




















Anyhow, WRITE US before vou buy ANY lumber—forany purpose. DO IT TODAY. This matter of 
M4 HAT WOOD is best Jor the given case is much moreimportant than many re alize, Our reply well be 
PROMPT and CA NDID—and the booklet is re ady and willreach you by return of mail. WRITE NOW. 


NORTHERN PINE Manufacturers’ Association 


1111 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Monotti-Larimer Bldg., San Francisco. Day- Kahn System Fiat Ceiling and United Steel Sash, 
light throughout by use of United Steel Sash. American Electric Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 


United Steel Sash Make Interiors Bright as Day 


A daylight factory is a cost saver. Men work better and do better work, with less waste of time and 
material. 

United Steel Sash are proof against storm and fire, cutting insurance, eliminating dange: from 
accidents, making sanitary factories with contented workmen. Every foot of floor space in a daylight 
factory is available. 

United Steel Sash are made of solid pressed steel, unweakened by cutting or 
punching, have wide ventilators, absolutely weatherproofed by double circular-contact 
joints. They come in all styles and sizes, for windows, monitors, partitions, doors, etc. 

The United Steel Catalog will give you valuable details and suggestions that will wah 
help you in your building. Sent free if you write us about your building. Building 


704 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit. “4 








Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 


D-ELITE, ONE-COAT MISSION FINISH 


T.™m REC. 








Beautify Your Furniture ana Woodwork 


At Small Cost This is a stain and finish in “one-coat.” Gives popular, 


artistic, dull mission effect—costs little and goes furthest. 
Easily applied. ‘Take off old, shabby paint or varnish coats with Ad-el-ite Paint 
and Varnish Remover. 

Ask your dealer or write us for beautiful descriptive booklet, it’s FREE. 


Many ADAMS & ELTING CO. Dealers write 


exclusive for special 


shades. Dept. F. 716-726 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO profit pr yposition, 


Building A Boat Is Great Sport 


And The Brooks’ Sys-  ~ . , 
tem Saves 2/3 of 
the Ordinary Cost! 


/The pleasure of owning a boat—going where 





























you will on river or lake—is keen. But the pride of being the master- Oni For this, model 234 23 ft, beat, 
builder of your own boat—to know what you have under you—is a far ] Knocked D to finish by. Free 
greater satisfaction. And the building itself is recreation. The Brooks’ $25 a = 
Knock-Down System of building—from canoe to cabin cruiser—not only neh ne momeaton 





saves 24 of the cost but provides the best materials procurable and guarantees every part accurate— 
the whole absolutely right and seaworthy. Every Brooks’ K.-D. boat is sold ona Money-back guarantee. 


Spare time Winter Evenings—a little money and you can easily triple the pleasure of your 
vacation days and leisure hours. Brooks’ Boat Book Free—write for it today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 7204 Rust Avenue, SAGINAW, MICH. 
92 
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This 256-Page 


an instant sensation among business men everywhere. 


regarding the most accurate and successful methods of 
handling the details of business transactions. These " 
facts were collected by our 200 business investiga- 
tors and system originators, who travel all over the 
country, examining stores, manufacturing plants, 
transportation offices and shops, and all kinds of busi- 
ness houses. The book is issued by us for the pur- 
pose of educati ng all business men in better methods 
of keeping records of business transactions, so as to be 
able to analyze totals, find leaks and stop losses. 


FILE YOUR REQUEST NOW 


Fill out and send the coupon immediately for your 
copy. The book is sent free only to the proprietor 
or manager of a retail store, or to the president, 
vice-preside nt, secretary, treasurer, auditor, general 
manager, sales manager, or advertising manager of a 
manufacturing or other business house. The request 
to get this book free must be written on the firm’s 
business stationery, and the position occupied by 
the writer stated. To such persons the book is sent 
absolutely free and without obligation of any kind. 
We will be glad to sell the book, by mail, for $1.50 per copy, 
plus 10 cents for postag r to of thers in business who desire to own 
a copy of this very val ve book on modern merchandizing, 
with its analysis of the causes of failures and oi successes. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK 
COMPANY, LiMITED 


Manufacturers of Sales Check Books, the ‘‘Systemat”’ Short 
Credit System for Retail Stores, Autographic Registers and 
Supplies, Manifold and Agent’s Order Books, and Res- 
taurant and Soda Checks 


Executive Offices, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 








of the World 


the 
is yunni 
that bis em? 


Business Book Free Ss 
To Merchants and Manufacturers 


This great book is a scientific analysis of the causes of the loss of 
profits in retail stores and all kinds of business institutions. It has made 


almost immediately exhausted. The second edition was started and before 
the plates were on the press the third edition was ordered. 

“Where Have My Profits Gone?” is a serious effort to analyze the causes of 
small profits in every kind of business. It discusses the loss of profits generally; 
Thirty-three retail losses, Big store methods, Arguments for and against a cash 
business and a credit business, The good and bad ways of retail advertising, Ways 
of getting business, How every business is built up, The weakest link in business, 
Factors which make for commercial progress, Sources of losses in hotels, cafés, 
restaurants, etc., Ways of preventing thefts and dishonesty in business, with a 
summary regarding the stores which will be most likely to succeed in the future. 
This book is published for the purpose of putting into the hands of all business men facts 


og thet busines 


















The first edition was 

















= Anke Sales Book Company, Limited - 
Elmira, New York a 


Without obligating me in any way, &@ 
lease send a copy of the book ‘‘Where @ 
Tave My Profits Gone?” as advertised in g 
the April issue of McClure’s Magazine. . 


DEES. 6.040 eo snsesweeeueway ane 
BO MOG 88 ok. 26006: 0 606800008 6be0 bee 6008 
My position in the firm is...cccccccccccscecs 


To get a free copy, this coupon is required, even if the 
request is dictated in the usual business way. 
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Get Expert Advice 


The investment of 

your savings should 

be made with full in- © 
formation and on the 

best advice that you 

can command. 

Do you know the 


- difference between 
stocks and bonds? 


Do you know what 
constitutes a safe 
bond ? 

Do you know that 
bonds are favored by 
law as investment for 
banks, insurance 
‘+ companies and trust 
funds ? 


Oe Re. 


We invite investors and 
prospective investors to 
correspond with — us. Our 
information bureau will gladly 
give you accurate and respon- 
sible bond information. 

We have for sale at all 
times a large assortment of 
sound bonds that we have 
first investigated clear down 
to bed rock and have then 
purchased outright. 

Banks all over the country 
buy our bonds. 


Inquire of us of your bank and 
write for our circular 543. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Investment Bonds 
Founded 1876 


Boston New York Chicago Denver 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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M & M Portable 
“Ready Built” Cottages 


Bungalows, Garages, School Houses 
Chapels, Poultry Houses, Ete., Etc. 
$250 and Upwards—Beautiful Summer and Win- 

ter Homes, Substantial and Inexpensive, 

“Ready Built” and complete in every detail when 
shipped from our factory. Anyone can erect them. 
They are constructed on the unit system, easily 
handled andshipped. Allthe partsnumbered. We 
send a floor plan giving the numberand showing 
the location of every piece. No carpenter, no saw- 
ing, no fitting of any kind tobe done. The houseis 
finished ready to set onthe foundation. 

Our “Ready Built” houses are always satisfactory 
for the reason that they are built of first-class mate- 
rial on scientific plans by skilled workmen. When 
erected these areas strong and substantial asif built 
by a local carpenter and at a far less cost. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT to any R. R. Station in the U. 9. 
Send us your name and enclose 4c postage for our free hand. 
some Book of Plansand Designs wiich also gives names 
and addresses of many who have owned and occupied our 
houses for years. Don’t buy a house until you know 
what the largest and oldest makers have to offer. 


MERSHON & MORLEY C0.810 Main St. Saginaw, Mich. 


New York Office, No, 1 Madison Ave. Room 8048 B 




















‘581" PROFIT |. 


IN THREE MONTHS 





~ 








L Chicago, Ill. ea New York City, N.Y 


















That is what Lopez gy 
Diego earned over and 
above all hotel bills, 
railroad fares, and 
other expenses while 
traveling in Mexico. 
Browning of Miss., 
says: ‘‘Made $16.70 in 
two hours.”” William Baker 
says: “‘Made $25 in 6 hours. 
It’s the thing the people 
want.” J. M. Weidow 
writes: “‘I made $10 
in only 1% hours’ 
work.”” Hundreds 
of similarletters 
and reports tell the 
records of quick, big, easy profits with this 


6-Ib. Portable Post Card Gallery 


Takes, finishes and delivers three original Photo Post 
Cards per minute right on the spot where you take them. 

500% Profit andno Expense. A chance to travel and 
see the world—make your expenses and a lot of money besides Anew high- 
class business, representing the opportunity of a lifetime—a chance for ony 
man, young or old. without experience or large capital to own and control a 
splendid permanent hign grade business, earning from $2000 to $ 1000 a 
year profit. Within one week from today, you can if you will, own suc 
a business and be making that much money over and above all expenses. 
Write today for complete FREE INFORMATION. 


$26 Is the Total Investment Required to Start 
This Big Paying Business of Your Own 


Sale of supplies that come to you with Outfit pract ically gives 
‘ou back entire investment—and you have the business clear and fully estab- 


“Mandel” Photo 
Post Card Machines 


ished. You begin making money the same day your outfit arrives. Immediate 
gales—immediate profits. Write Right Now. Complete information F 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFIC1 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


198 Ferrotype Bldg. Dept. 198 Public Bank Bldg. 
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Cut Your Coal Bill in Half 
MEUNDERFEED Does 


HE EFFICIENCY, as well as economy, of UNDERFEED 
heaters, was emphasized the past winter — the coldest in many 
years. _UNDERFEED users and dealers everywhere so testify. 


The Underfeed booklet, sent free on request, clearly 
explains the Underfeed way of producing clean, even, 
adequate heat, regardless of weather conditions, at a 
saving of !4 to 73 the usual cost. 

If you intend to build; if your heater (new or old) is un- 
satisfactory ; or if you still use stoves or grates, install an 


Underfeed furnace or boiler; soon pays for itself in low cost of 
heat, and adds to the selling or renting value of your property. 


Underfeed Furnace Adapted for all buildings (large or small) residences, offices, Underfeed Boiler 
institutions, schools, churches, halls, etc. Simple in construction, substantial and durable; 
is easily operated, and requires iess attention than heaters of the ordinary type. 


PeceWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR Boilte WATER 


SYSTEMS | URNACES OILERS 


In the Underfeed, cheaper grades of soft slack coal and Perfect combustion results. No clinkers. The few remain- 





pea and buckwheat size of hard and soft coal yield as 
much clean, even heat as highest priced coal in other 
heaters. Coalis fed from below—pumped up underneath 
the fire by an easily operated lever, acting on a plunger. 
See diagram below showing vertical section of feed de- 
vice and fire pot, which applies to both furnace and boiler. 


Fire is on top and sides, BETWEEN the fresh 
coal and radiating surface of fire pot and dome. 


This principle insures greatest heating efficiency. Smoke 
and gases, wasted in ordinary heaters, pass up through the 
fire in the Underfeed, are consumed, yielding more heat. 


ing ashes are easily removed by shaking the grate bar. 
Saved $40 in Coldest Winter 


R. C. Harris, Pres’t, Century Saw Mill Co., 810 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, wrote: “I have used the Underfeed 
two winters, the last the severest ever experienced here. 
Had no trouble whatever in keeping the house above 70 
while my neighbors had difficulty in getting heat at all. 
Have cut my coal bill from $85 to $45 each winter and have not 
skimped coal either. Have looked after the firing of the 
furnace since I was a youngster and have never come in 
contact with one which equals the Underfeed in satisfac- 
tory results.” 





WRITE TODAY for our free furnace booklet or boiler catalog and fac- 
simile testimonials. Our Engineering plans also are free. Use coupon, 
giving name of local furnace or boiler dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


pecx- Williamson Co. 426 W. Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
DEALERS—Get Our Sales Agency Plan. WRITE TODAY. 


. THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 426 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 








my Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. Send me—FREE— 


UNDERFEED bitter Booklet. 


A ee Te Ce 
Postofice .. 
‘ 


(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 


sue Name dealer with whom you prefer to deal, 
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BUYING TIME NOW—“Get Your Money’s Worth” 


[; $ = 
(Dei WARREN rege HO A om Ns i 












HE WHO “LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS” 
BUILDS OF CYPRESS and BUILDS “FOR KEEPS” 


“It’s the Repair Bills that eat the Holes in the Bank Account.’’ CYPRESS resists all rot-influences, 
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* Get VOL, 22. 

Ot UI} 4,t1IOp pue ssnoYy 

yd WVyyvo saysurys SSTUdAD 
“IVNUALDT AOOU AHL,, 


COUNTRY PLACES 
with improvements of Oypress 


*epedooxo yoor @ St £ "TOA 


*10}8M 








don't “rundown. 











Also ask for VOL. 1 with complete U.S. Govt. Report on Cypress and full list of 34 other volumes. 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, a Sleepinz-Porch or just a Fence, remember—"“‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 








Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1201 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 

















CROSBY — CHICAGG 
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ARROW 
OLLARS and SHIRTS 











ALT I1IC—a notch collar with HEN you buy an Arrow Shirt 
ample space for cravat. Easy to you know in advance thet the 


put on or take off. Stays closed in_ color is fast, the style right, the gar- 
front, yet permits the wearing of a ment well made, the fit perfect. 
large knot cravat. $1.50 a dozen $1.50 and $2.00 





CLuetr, PEABODY a co.. 


435 RIVER STREET TROY, N.Y 
SEND FOR BOOKLETS 


© i011. yc P.aco. NY. 
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Best & Co. 








When You Can Buy Children’s Wear 


Under a Positive Guarantee of Satisfaction, with Goods Delivered Free 





to Your Door and Privilege of Returning Any Unsatisfactory Purchase 
Why Buy Elsewhere? 














Is it not wise to benefit from the safety and saving that come from ordering Children’s 
Wear from the House that guarantees its goods, delivers free to your door, and allows the 
return of any unsatisfactory purchase ? 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Junior and Juvenile Fashions. It describes our new and original 
styles for Spring. Copy mailed, postpaid, to any address, on request. 





FREE DELIVERY SERVICE 

We ship FREE to all points within 150 miles of New York City purchases of $2.50 and over. 

To all points East of the Mississippi River, freight or express charges on purchases of $5.00 and over 
will be prepaid. 

We will send FREE to any part of the United States, also to foreign countries where domestic or parcel post 
rates apply, purchases of $5 and over MAILABLE IN ONE PACKAGE, and not exceeding four pounds in weight. 

Under the above conditions method of shipment is optional with BEST & CO. 

When goods are sent C. O. D. we do not prepay transportation charges. 


padres* FIFTH AVENUE at Thirty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK 
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Afloat 


—or Ashore 


it’s always fair weather to 
the man who has found pipe 
joy via Prince Albert. Be- 
cause here is one tobacco 
without a sting, and with deli- 
cious flavorand fragrantodor. 
Our word for it, “P. A.” will 
upset every notion you ever 
had against pipe smoking. 






can smoke 


a pipe; you 
will smoke a 


pipe 
if you’ll just follow the 
ei lead of an army of men 
who tried out Prince Albert 
and found it good and true. 


p> Do you realize that the greatest Americans are pipe smokers; that they know the com- ps 





Rear Admiral ~ 

Robley D. Evans, 

one ofthe world’s 

Geoetest sea 
ghters, enjoyed 

apipeimmensely. 





fort, the satisfaction, the real joy that comes right out of a pipe—brimful of 


U “the national joy smoke’’ Be 


If you have an old jimmy pipe hidden away somewhere, get 










7 it out; if you haven’t, buy one, quick, and fire up a load of [4 
y “P,. A.” Get the personal experience; know yourself that 
, Prince Albert will not bite your tongue, because it can’t! 
The sting is removed by a patented process! 2 
Get the happy-days habit of smoking ‘‘P. A.’’ in your old i 


jimmy pipe after breakfast—or after lunch, And it’s just I 
great for an after-dinner smokesnooze ! i 
Buy ‘‘P. A.’’? anywhere—afloat or ashore—in 10c 
tins or 5c bags, or in pound or half-pound humidors, 
Buy it while you’re pipe-hungry! And it rolls up 
into a cigarette that’s bully good. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
| = Winston-Salem, N. C. 


cm = 


99 
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TRADE For finishing floors 
in the most durable 
MARK manner possible. 


There is no substitute. 


wooo _—_ For the finest rubbed 
LUXESERRY (dull) or polished 
Finish finish on_ interior 


woodwork, It has for upwards of 50 years 
been the standard. 


For interior wood- 
ELASTi¢c INTERIOR work exposed to se 
FINISH vere wear. Stands the 


action of soap and water to an unusual 
degree. 


For front doors and 
ELASTie ouTSIDE| all other surfaces ex- 
aa FINISH posed to the weather. 


Great durability under most trying con- 
ditions 


SPAR For ship spars, decks, 
LUXESERRY vachts, Launches, 
VARNISH canoes and all other 
surfaces exposed to wind, wave or weather. 


Goes not turn white It has stood years 
of test in actual service 
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One trade-mark to 
protect all your varnish 
needs. 


The Berry Brothers’ Label—with its trade-mark of 54 
years’ standing—can be your guide to the right varnish 
lor every purpose. 

It is a guide you need—for there is much unsatis- 
factory varnish offered for your use. 

Make sure of the Berry Brothers’ label wherever your money 
pays the varnish bills. You can trust the painter or dealer to help 
you pick the right one of Berry Brothers’ many good varnishes for 
your particular need. But make it your business to see this trade- 
mark and label on the cans. 

Any dealer or painter can supply Berry Brothers’ Architectural 
Varnishes. 


Send for free booklet: ‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker.” 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd., DETROIT 


Branches —New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 
Factories—Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
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The Factory Back of the Car 


Means as Much to You as the Car Itself 


Suppose you were to put $1,500 on 


deposit. 
side. 


other a newcomer, un- 
known, and behind it 
just a few thousands. 
Which bank would you 
choose ? 


The same principle applies to the 
You 
buy your car from a concern with an 
already established reputation. 


automobile business. 


There are two banks side by 
One old and established, with a 
capital and surplus of millions. 


The Such 





e 


ar 





want to world-wide. 


One 


of large capital, that will always be 
right there to back up its cars and take 
care of its customers. 

a concern is the 


Michigan 
Buggy Company. It 
has been in existence 
for thirty years. It 
will be in existence 
thirty years from now. 


It has built up a reputation that is 


And the Michigan Buggy Company 
guarantees its cars for life. 


Every Big Selling Feature Included in the Michigan “40” 


Motor—4o horsepower. Four 
cylinders, 414x514 inches. Three- 
bearing crankshaft. Enclosed 
valves. 

_Self-starter — absolutely  effi- 
cient; light in weight; non-injur- 
lous to motor. 

Dual ignition. 
anteed magneto. 
_Three-speed selective transmis- 
sion. 

Multiple disc dry plate clutch. 


Briggs guar 


Frame—Extra strong, 5-32-in. 
steel. Four inches deep, 3!5- 
inch flange. 

Shortsville wheels, 34x4-inch 
tires and demountable rims—just 
to make sure that MICHIGAN 
owners will not be bothered with 
that bugbear of motordom, tire 
trouble. 


Fourteen-inch brake drums. 


One square inch of braking surface 
to every six pounds. 
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White nickel mountings 
throughout. 

116-inch wheel base, long 50- 
inch springs and luxuriously com- 
fortable cushions insure perfect- 
riding qualities. 

A life guarantee on every 
MICHIGAN car—backed up by 
an old-established concern. 





Free Catalog Coupon 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. __ 
176 Lay St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me catalog describ- 

ing the ‘ Michigan Forty” and 

other Michigan cars. 


Name 
Addre 











MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY, 176 Lay Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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used. Balance divided among users of 
eleven other makes. 

These reports proved conclusively that 
users average 51 14% moremileage from 
Goodrich Tires than is guaranteed. 


They showed that an average of one- 
fifth of Goodrich Tire users never have 
a puncture or blowout in a /u//season’s 
run. 

Six hundred users of other tires com- 
plained about the tread separating 
from body of tire. . . not a szngle Good- 
rich complaint of this order. 


80% of these 35,600 reported that they 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


Largest in the World 


Branches in the 
Principal Cities 





7” Wonderful Ballot. 


We sent out cards to an ord- 
inary automobile mailing list. 
We wanted to get from motor- 








ists generally— irrespective of what 
tire any one of them might be using—their 
frank, uninfluenced ae tires, based on per- 


specify “Goodrich” when new tires are 
needed. A frequent statement was “I 
am using Goodrich Tires to replace 
tires which came on car.” 


The great bulk of Goodrich Tires are 
sold to fill a personal demand from ex- 
perienced tire users. It is needless for 
you to experiment when you can profit 
by what other motorists have learned. 


Our book about these reports puts in 
your hands the tire experiences of 


35,600 car owners. They are qualified 
Mailed 


to tell you which tire is best! 
on request. 


Wholesale Tire 
Depots Everywhere 
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Wilcox Truck (1!> ton) owned by Geo. M. 
Barker, Washington, D.C. Write him for his 
experience with this truck. 


ILCOX TRU 


The Truck That Solved 
The Problem 


To Wilcox Trux is due the credit of proving beyond question the econo- 
mic efficiency of motor driven delivery vehicles. The problem of “Truck 
or no Truck” has been solved to a mathematical and practical every- 
day certainty by “Wilcox Trux” in eighty-six different lines of business. 


The Question Is: Which Truck?, 


Which truck will give you the greatest service at least cost? Which truck will 
hold up the best under heavy loads and light—in good weather and bad—on 
good roads and bumpy—on the level city streets or hilly country? Which truck 
can you safely depend upon all the time? That the Wilcox Truck also 
solves this problem; that it is the answer in itself, we are prepared to prove to 
any man in any line of business who wants to know. If the facts from actual 
experiences of users, or a careful study of mechanical features, will help you 
decide for yourself the question of “Which Truck,” write us today. 


H. E. WILCOx MOTOR CAR Co. 


1044 MARSHALL STREET, N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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We have made very special efforts to be able to give immediate 
deliveries on all Spring orders for Haynes cars, but we would 
suggest that Haynes 10912. purchasers make their decisions as to 
models they desire just as soon as possible. 


The HAYNES Car 


Product of Eighteen Years of Automobile Building 


has made an even greater appeal to motor car purchasers this year than ever 
before. The reasons are obvious. The Haynes—a sturdy, powerful, dependable 
car for years—is larger and more powerful, and to its mechanical excellence we 
have added the utmost in grace of design and beauty of finish. 

A host of Haynes owners agree with us that the Haynes represents maxi- 
mum motor car efficiency at the minimum cost. 


Model 21, 5-passenger touring car is shown in the illustration. A handsome, 
roomy car, 40 h. p., 4'2x5'. inch motor, 120 inch wheel base, 36x4 inch tires, 
demountable rims. Price $2100. Other body types: 4-passenger Suburban, 
$2100; Colonial Coupe, $2450; Newport Limousine, $2750. 
Model Y, 7-passenger, 50-60 h. p., 5x5'4 inch motor , 127!4 inch wheel base, 
37x5 inch tires, demountable rims. Touring Car, $3000; Newport Limousine, 
$3800; Berlin Limousine, $3900; also 4-passenger Suburban, $3000. 


See your Ilaynes dealer at once or write us for catalogue. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Department F, KOKOMO, IND. 
1715 Broadway, NEW YORK 1702 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Three Important Facts 


concerning the much-talked-of 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


The first fact 
United States Tires are made as no other tires 
in the world are made. 
The co-operative method employed in their 
manufacture is unique in automobile tire manu- 
facturing. 


Here is the method: 


In four of the largest and best-equipped tire 
factories in the world there are at work today 
four corps of tire specialists, each of which 
formerly made a brand of tires which ranked 
among the world’s best tires—Continental, G & J, 
Hartford and Morgan & Wright. 

Each body of men formerly put into the tire 
of its particular manufact- 
ure enough of quality, 
enough of strength, enough 
of actual wear to cause the 
tire to become a front-rank 
tire—a tire that easily com- 
peted with all other single- 
factory tires. 


Now— 


In the same factories to- 
day these same tire special- 
ists are at work building 
tires not only as good as 
they know how, but —and 
mark this—as good as their 
knowledge, plus the knowl- 
edge of three additional 
corps of tire experts, can 
make them. 


Or, to put it another way-- 


The second fact 

You can buy United States Tires in any 
you prefer. 

Three styles of fastening—Dunlop (straight 
side), Quick Detachable and Clincher, and six 
different treads—Plain, Bailey, Nobby, Chain, 
Type Course and Steel Stud. 

Ifyouare convinced thata certainstyle of fasten 
ing or tread can best serve your purpose, you can 
not only get it in a United States Tire, but- 
what is even more important—you can get it ina 
tire made as only United States Tires are made. 

Thus the motorist who clearly recognizes our 
claim to his patronage on the basis of manufac- 
turing methods is enabled to take advantage of 

our tires regardless of per- 
sonal choice in the matter of 
fastening or tread. 


The third fact 


United States Tires 
cost no more than you 
are asked to pay for 
other kinds. 


This opportunity to se 
cure extra value without 
extra cost has naturally 
appealed to motorists who 
are wedded to no tire but 
the most economical tire it 
is possible to buy. 

There is every indication 
that the spring season will 
witness thousands of motor- 
ists putting on one, two or 
more United States Tires 





It is precisely as if the 
motorist, desiring an 
ideal tire, should contract 
with four leading tire manufacturersto build 
atire that would actually combine every ele- 
ment of strength and every secret of manu- 
facture known to the four companies. 


It is inconceivable that such a method of tire 
manufacturing should not produce a grade of 
tires that is distinctly better than could possibly 
have been produced by any one of the factories 
working single-handed. 





for the first time—motorists 
who are convinced that, at 
the same price, tires made by 
our co-operative method 
most certainly should give exceptionally large 
mileage returns for their investment. 

Knowing as thoroly as we do ‘what our 
four-factory method of manufacture means in 
the production of superior grade tires, we 
feaciie invite every motorist who, with- 
out prejudice, is looking for a full return 
on his tire expenditure, to use United 
States Tires as either partial or exclusive 
equipment during 1912. 


America’s Predominant Tires 





at no greater cost than other kinds 
Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMANY, NEW YORK 
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Swift and Graceful as an Aeroplane 


but a thousand times safer and more reliable. It is our Model 82-D 
Roadster, designed with the idea of affording the maximum of 
comfort obtainable in a car of this kind, and at the same time pro- 
viding ample space for carrying luggage. Drawing forward the 
cushion which forms the back of the seat, discloses a compartment 
large enough for suit-cases and other baggage; this compartment 
is always free from dust, mud and moisture. Like all the rest of 


line, it has plenty of power and speed, and is built on lines that 
appeal to the most discriminating buyer. 


Equipped with magneto, Solar headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, combination electric and oil side and rear lamps, 
with storage battery, special windshield, speedometer, horn, complete outfit of tools including jack and tire pump, 
tire repair outfit, Firestone demountable rims with one extra rim, brackets for carrying extra tire, license holder 
brackets, and mohair top with dust hood for use when top is folded. 


Write for Catalogue 54-G 


The Columbus Buggy Co. 


554 Dublin Ave. Columbus, Ohio 
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The Limited started right 





Here isa brief, “inside” history of the most remarkable high- 
powered, six-cylinder automobile ever produced. 


In 1906 we made plans to build an automobile “Six” which 
should be actually superior to all existing types,- in touring 
comfort, speed, silence and reliability. 

In 1907, after exhaustive shop tests, the first car was com- 
pleted and road tests began. In 1908 an officer of the company 
drove a finished car many thousand miles. . 
In the course of these try-outs, the running gear received as 
much consideration asthe motor. It was found that, within 
certain limits, the larger the diameter of wheels and tires, the 
more luxurious were the riding qualities. 

In 1909 regular deliveries to the public were made. Then 
the wheel diameter was increased and the famous 42 inch tires 
became the standard equipment. The output was over-sold. 

Veteran motorists were amazed at the riding qualities revealed 


by the large tires. Ruts, bumps and cobbie-stones seemed to 
disappear by magic. Record high mileages were secured, some 
times treble the previous average. 

The Limited of today, with its wonderful, long stroke motor 
and a multitude of improvements and refinements, is far ahead 
of the Limited of 1907. By the same token, it is ahead of other 
six-cylinder cars. 

Although the seven-passenger touring car mow runs on 43 X 5 
inch tires, it is designed so skillfully that body, bonnet and 
wheels are in proper artistic proportion. The center of gravity is 
low, entrance and exit are made easy and all the lines are graceful 
and pleasing. 

While daringly original five years ago, the principles of its con- 
struction were sound, so we may say that— 


The Limited started right, has been perfected to the utmost—and is today without serious competition. 


Touring, Tourabout, Roadster and Limousine bodies. Prices, 
$5000 to $6300. The Oldsmobile catalogue describes all styles 
of the Limited, the Autocrat and the Defender, Sent gratis. 


OLDS 


Lansing 
Branches in the Principal Cities 


Copyright, 1912, 





MOTOR 


Olds Motor Works. 
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WORKS 
Mich. 


Dealers from Coast to Coast 
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You could shut your eyes and pick one 
tire out of a thousand Diamond Tires 
and you'd get a perfect tire. 


Any tire that bears the name “Diamond” in 
raised letters on its side is a safe tire to buy. 
The name “‘Diamond’”’ is your assurance that 
the tire that bears it is worthy to uphold the 
Diamond prestige for greatest mileage and 
most satisfactory service. 


While Diamond Tires are made to fit every size and 
style of rim, and with several styles of treads, there is 
only one quality—the highest—the same in every Dia- 
mond Tire. 


You don’t have to be on your guard when you buy 
Diamond Tires. The most extended experience in 
judging tires would not give you any advantage over 
the man who simply makes sure that the name “‘Dia- 
mond”’ is on every tire he buys. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, 

there are FIFTY-FOUR Diamond Service 

Stations. Diamond Service means more than 

merely selling tires—it means taking care of 
“aN Diamond Tire users. 


! The.Diamond | Rubber (Ompany 


AKRON OHIQ 


~ 
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whether you are a slave to 
the drudgery of housework, 
or make it easy through the 
more extensive use of elec- 
tricity in your home. 
Use the well proven Western Electric 
Household Helps. They cost surprisingly 


little to buy, and less than 2 cents an hour 
will pay the current bill for any one of them. 


As an investment they will pay for them- 
selves many times over. For their utility 
and convenience, you'll wonder how you 
ever did without them. 


Everything Electrical for Home, 
Business and Factory. 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 8123. 


oe Electric Company 


Lan New York Chicago 
3 Kansas City San Prancieco 





Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Spending a Dollar to Save ‘Two 


Drawers, Elevators, Factories, Fire Shutters. 

Garden Hose—VY ale padlocked to the faucet may 
play allnight. It will ée there in the morning. 

Gates. 

Hampers and Hand Bags—generally have flimsy 


This is not an advertisement for the frugal man 
or woman who hates to spend a dollar— even 
to save two. 

It’s a dangerous advertisement to read because— 








There’s scarcely a man, woman or boy who 
won’t find in it at least one absolute — 


locks. Yale Padlock them and be comfortable. 


tN int 


fora padlock. ASTRA 


There 1s 
but one 
maker of 


YALE 
Locks 


YASUI At 
Hdl 
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“Bless my soul. 
I must have a 
padlock for that”— 

It’s You we are 
quoting. 

Will you stop 
now,—or will you 
see how far you 
can read without 
saying those very 
words ? 

Words you are = 
telling yourself 
right now that you 
won't say. # 

Automobiles— — 
Yale Padlocked 
from wheels to | 
tool boxes stay 
padlocked. 

Barn Doors — 
Why a door at all 
unless it’s pad- 
locked? Yale pad- 
lock yours. = 

Bins—A Yale = 


i 
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Padlock makes — = 
your coal really — an E 
yours, = 


Bicycles. = 
Boat Houses and 
Boats—VYale Pad- 


Hardware 


locks that won’t 

rust—for landings, 

lockers, oars and 

oe » Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 
_ Buildings — te 9 aiesony Street, New York | 
Construction. - my 





Harness, Ice 


Hlouses—Y ale pad- — 


locked don’t tempt 
the neighbors. 


Incubators— 


Chickens are never — 


too young to steal, 

Jewel Boxes— 
There’s a cute little 
gold plated Yale 
padlock —weighs 


one ounce,—which — 


is a veal lock. 
Lawn Mowers. 
Lockers—teally 
lockers when Yale 
padlocked. 
Mail Boxes and 
Bags. Meters. 
Motor 


Cars—a 


missing tool may — 


than a 
Yale 


be worse 
puncture. 


© padlock yours. 


Pigeor P i ofts _ 
Pigeons that fly 
away come back— 
Those that 


taken away do — 


not. 
Prospr ctors’ Kits 
—A Yale Padlock 


: fetched 15.00 at 


Auction in the 

Klondike, 
Refrigerators— 

Why keep things 


+ cool for other 
=. people. 


Show Cases. 








are = 





Camping out. 
Chests—to keep moths out. Yale Padlocked to 
keep clothes zz. 

Chicken Coopfs—A Yale Padlock makes the 
“closed season” for your chickens, yours to 
determine. 

Crates. 

Cupboards and Closets—for jam, cakes, goodies, 
gowns, hats and lingerie Yale Padlocks remove 
temptation. 

Dairy Doors, Cellar Doors—and Windows. 

Desks—Y ale Padlocked tell no tales. 

Dog Kennels and Baskets—If you value your 
dog—you owe him a Ya/e Padlock. 


il ut sll uy mn Hit WA AMM at it 








OT 


Shutters. 

Sewing Machines—Y ale padlocked don’t work 
when you are not at home. Think this over. 

Strong Boxes, Tool Chests, and Houses. 

Traps—You set traps to catch things—Don’t 
let somebody else catch the trap. 

Wheel Barrows, Woodsheds. 

Don’t buy any padlock unless you need it. 

But above all things,—don’t buy a sham padlock. 

That little word Yale costs nothing—and is 
worth much. — 

It means that whatever you pay,—you 
getting all the possible value for your money. 

As in Padlocks,—so in Latches, Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware—Door Checks—Chain Blocks— 


IS, 


are 





Door Mats—A stout chain and a Yale Pad- 
lock,—enough said. Say VAZZ and be Sure. 
EO ee i ee AAT UM A 
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Y introducing a tiled partition, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, a built-in bath can be installed in conjunction with 

the needle and shower bath. This arrangement gives a 
full recessed bath, tiled in at the base, back and both ends. 


The needle and shower bath is distinctive. Instead of 
the usual curtain, it is provided with a plate-glass door, 
adding greatly to its attractiveness and convenience. ‘The 
large receptor, of Imperial (Solid) Porcelain, gives the 
bather the ample room required fora vigorous shower bath. 
The tiled walls and glass door are water tight. 


MODERN PLUMBING.—\Write for “Modern Plumting,”’ an 80-page booklet which gives information about 
every form of modern bathroom cquipment. It shows 24 model bathroom interiors, ranging from $73 to $3,000. Sent 
on request with 4 cents for postage. 

BRANCHES—Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
r os ai - T = a Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
THE 4, i Mort IRON W ORKS New Orleans, Denver, San Francisco, San 
Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore. ) 
1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY 1912 Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., Kan 
. : * sas City, Salt Lake City, 
FirtH AVENUE and SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK = CANADA—Mctt Company, Limited, 
138 Bleury Street, Montreal 
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Philip Morris tonvon Cigarettes 
The satisfying sensation from a “Philip Morris” is a regular revelation to the man 


who has classed all cigarettes as “just cigarettes” —to the man, also, who imagined 
no other compared with his “usual smoke.” 


The pleasing exhilaration affects the light and the heavy smoke alike. PURE 
TURKISH TOBACCO—in a class by itself for cigarettes. EXPERT BLENDING 
—in factories where cleanliness is the first commandment. A TIGHT CLEAN 
WRAPPER —the finishing touch to this cigarette masterpiece. 


It’s no wonder that “Philip Morris” has been put on every part of the 
map—that factories in New York, Montreal, London and Cairo, 
Egypt, running at full capacity, can hardly supply the demand. 
Different sizes produce different tastes—there are sufhcient 
sizes of PHILIP MORRIS cigarettes to provide for every 
personal preference. 

CAMBRIDGE-2%in. ~- 25¢ AMBASSADOR-—34in. 35¢ 
MORISETTE“2/4in- } 25¢ BANQUET—5%in. - $1.00 
BLUES—2%in. - - 30c Boxes of ten—Plain or Cork Tip 


Whether a connoisseur in cigarettes or uninitiated in its delights— 
you'll need but a few “draws” to appreciate the supreme luxury 


of “Philip Morris.” 
Where the dealer does not carry, we will gladly fill mail orders. 
PHILIP MORRIS COMPANY, Ltd. 428 W. Broadway, New York 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Pay Traveling Bille 


with “A. B.A.” Cheques. Hotel men of all countries like 
to accept them from guests. Your signature on the cheque 
identifies you. 


Railways, steamship lines and the best shops, al! over 
the world, know that “A.B. A.” Cheques are as good as gold. 


Foreign money is simplified for the traveler who has a 
wallet of “A. B. A.” Cheques. The exact value of each 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheque is stated in the money of 
the principal nations. 


William J. Burns National Detective Agency protects 
holders of “A.B.A.” Cheques from forgery. Their engrav- 
ing and the special paper on which they are printed make 
them almost impossible to counterfeit. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques 
acceptable under the law for United States customs duties. 


Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall Street, New York, for in- 
formation as to where the Cheques may be obtained in your vicin- 
ity, and explanatory booklet,“ The Cheque Current Everywhere.” 


BUY THEM FROM 
YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM 
APPLY TO BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Whatever price per square foot you may plan to pay for a 
substantial residence or other moderate sized building, its 
construction will be far superior in every way when built of 


NATCO:-HOLLOW : TILE 


The name “NATCO” stamped on each tile assures you it is 
the same material as 1s used in the fireproof construction of 
the world’s tallest skyscrapers and greatest public buildings. 








OU canbuild yourouter 

walls of NATCO atno 

greater cost than for 
brick, brick and wood, stone 
and wood or concrete. You 
will gain enormously in fire- 
safety, in maintenance econ- 
omy,ininvestmentvalue. The 
all-around inbuilt blankets of 
air reduce greatly the winter 
heating expenses, assure a re- 
markably dry interior at all 
seasons, in hot weather keep 
the house amazingly cool. 


At avery reasonable advance 
in first cost, you can also plan 
the construction of all par- 
titions, floors and roof in 
NATCO. Such a house rep- 
resents a standard far be- 
yond comparison with any 
other form of construction. 
It brings about -the total 
elimination of interior and 


exterior fire-hazards. No 
structural deterioration is ever pos- 
sible. It realizes a perfection of con- 
struction from every standpoint, not to 


be approached with older standards. 


NATCO construction is fireproof, 
age proof, moisture proof, sound 
proof, vermin proof, warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 


Send 10 cents in postage forour elaborate Every detail of NATCO 


_96-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses.” HOLLOW TILE construc- 
: tion explained, with technical 


drawings and typical floor plans, also illustrations from photographs of forty-five houses 
built of NATCO HOLLOW TILE, ranging in cost from $4,000 to $200,000. An 
invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING - COMPANY 
Dept. C _ Pittsburgh, Pa. Organized 1889 Offices in All Principal Cities 
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ULTIVATING the desire for cleanliness 
among children used to be difficult. Since the advent of 
‘ptandard” Sanitary Bathroom fixtures, habits of cleanliness 


have not needed cultivating. 
desire to bathe. 


ing joy to every generation in 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home and 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, 
which, while of the first quality of manufac- 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg.Co. Dept. E. 


New York ...... 35 W. 31st Street Nashville...... 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago ...... 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bldg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond Ci, Bs ccscrccess John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.... 
Pittsburgh........ 106 Sixth Street Louisville.......- 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio..... 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland...... 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex...Frontand Jones Sts. 
.20-28 Jackson St.,W. 


Hamilton, Can.... 














GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Their attraction creates the 


The practical utility, the beauty and the 
enduring quality of “Standard” fixtures makes them an everlast- 


the home. 


demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
lifetime. And no fixture is genuine uz/ess it 
bears the guarantee label, In order to avoid 
the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


-Southern Bldg. 
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fou" ‘HE first thing to know 
about roofing is— 


“Will the material it’s made of keep 
it waterproof?” 

Genasco is made of Nature’s everlasting waterproofer 
—Trinidad Lake asphalt. 

This natural asphalt contains life-giving oils which fur- 
nish Genasco vigorous resistance to all kinds of weather. 
They keep it waterproof because they do not allow the 
roofing to dry out, crack, or rot. 

Genasco Roofing is made with either mineral or 
smooth surface, and in several weights; but the vital 
consideration is its waterproof make-up. 


Genasco comes in rolls ready and easy for any intelligent person to lay. Ask your dealer for 
Genasco Roofing. Write us for samples and the illustrated Good Roof Guide Book of helpful infor- 





mation, free. 
The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth-surface roofings prevents nail-leaks, and 
waterproofs seams without cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing inthe world 








Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 











Trinidad Asphalt Lake 
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WR PRISE RNS 


2 maximum tire service. 

; The sloping hood and graceful flush-sided 
; body are distinctive and beautiful. 

| Thirty-five hundred dollars at the factory 

3 Write for catalogue of ail models 

i 

: 

‘ FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
é Syracuse N Y 








Franklin Model D 


6 Cylinders, 38 Horse Power 


In material and workmanship this car is the 
same as other high-grade cars. It is in the 
essential features of design and appearance that 
it excels. 


The motor is air-cooled. This saves compli- 
cation and weight. 

The wood frame and faull-elliptic springs 
absorb road shocks. This makes easy riding. 


Light weight and resiliency are combined 
with the use of extra large tires. This gives 
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THOMAS SIX-FORTY 
SEVEN PASSENGER 
TOURING CAR $4000 











r 


One year ago an announcement was made that a comp 
new organization had taken over the management of the 
Thomas Plant at Buffalo.. The production of the 1912 
Thomas “ Six-Forty,” its performance in the hands of owners 
and comment of the most favorable kind by the press and 
public at the leading automobile shows is the evidence offered 
to prove that a car of the very highest type can be and has 
been produced to sell’ at $4,000. 


Four styles of open bodies ‘ The Touring Car 
The Phaeton The Surrey The Runabout 


tai 


THOMAS DECLARATIONS No. 7 


We assert that the 1912 Thomas 3 disc Clutch 


enables the operator to make an easier engagement 








and ensures a more positive drive than any other 
type or kind of clutch in use at the present time. 








Our Catalog ~The Story of the Thomas” awaits your request. ee 
E. R. THomAS Motor Car Company, Dept. P. 8B 


t 
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Clothes that ‘‘make good”’ 
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OU young men are strong for style in 
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your clothes; got to have the smart, 
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lively ideas; it’s apt to be the most impor- 
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tant thing to a young man. We agree with 


ww 
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you; we’re making your kind of clothes. 


cf 


woe 


You may just as well have more for your money than 
style alone; you want style that stays stylish; that 
keeps its smartness as long as you pay for. You 
want clothes that “make good; style must have 


something back of it if it’s to stay. 


Back of our style you'll find all-wool fabrics 
properly shrunk; and the best tailoring. Our 
mark in a garment means best style, plus. Next 
clothes you buy, see that our mark is in them; 


he ee eo a we ae 


a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
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The Instrument 


N° two musicians play the same 
composition alike. It is doubtful if any 
piece of music has ever been played twice 


alike. 


Pianissimo, in written music, means play 
softly—but how softly? 


Accelerando, means play rapidly—but 
how rapidly ? 


Only the instinct of the individual can 
decide or gover these questions, and that 
is wherein the Angelus is wonderful. It 


enables the player-pianist to infuse his’ 


individuality into the composer’s style. 


With the Phrasing Lever, the Melody Buttons and 
the guidance of the Artistyle Music Rolls, you can 
give your own interpretation of what the composer 
wrote exactly as a great musician does by means of 
his fingers. 


Or you may employ the Melodant to pick out the 
melody of the composition so it sounds clear and 
distinct above the accompaniment, while you your- 
self, by reading the Artistyle marking with the 
Phrasing Lever, give the beautiful tempo effects 
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of Personality 


indicated, thus producing a delightfully artistic 
rendition. 


The Diaphragm Pneumatics, by exactly imitating 
the human touch, give to the music produced by 
the Angelus-pianist the last element needed to 
make it like that of the most skilled hand playing. 


The owner of an Angelus has no musical limita- 
tions other than his own musical sense. The 
Angelus is just as dependent upon the player- 
pianist for its highest possibilities as is the harp or 
the violin, but—it enables anyone to produce 
music which is perfect in technique and correct in 
expression so far as the composer’ intentions 
have been indicated in the written score. 


The patented devices and exclusive features which 
make the Angelus a nev. musical instrument and not a 
mechanical piano, are found in no other instrument. 





Knabe- Angelus 
The world-famous Knabe 
Piano and the Angelus. 


Angelus-Piano 
A splendid piano built 
expressly for the Angelus. 


Emerson - Angelus 
The sweet-toned Emerson 
Piano and the Angelus. 


The 


Gourlay-Angelus 
In Canada 





The Wilcox & White Company 


Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry Agencies all over the world 


233 Regent Street, London MERIDEN, CONN. 


DEBUSSY 
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Painted by K. R. Wireman for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1912 by Cream of lVheat Co 


CREAM OF WHEAT FOR “SAIL” 





Circumstances 
Alter 
Faces 


LOOK FOR THIS 











Many a Chair of Power 
Stands Empty 





Moree (\ a TaNYAUYAYYAYYAVYAEYA YAY 


Awaiting 
The Man 
with keen, active Brains and good 


health— 
Brains that can “do things” 


that can deliver the Service. 


Grape-Nuts. 


FOOD 


builds good bodies and healthy 


Brains niet 

















“‘ There’s a Reason’”’ 
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